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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SEVENTH EDITION. 



A 



NEW Edition being called for^ Biokman's work has 
again been thoroughly reyised; stilly however, retaining 
what he himself wrote entire, and the additional matter shewn 
by a varied type, or by being placed between brackets. 

The sheets of this new Edition have had the benefit of 
supervision by the late Sir George Gilbert Scott. 

Partly in consequence of the extension of the work, and 
for other reasons, the short Appendix originally written by 
Mr. Bickman as a paper in the ArchcBologia, but added to 
some of the earlier editions, has been omitted. In the last 
edition of Bickman this had been transposed from its original 
place, and after being considerably extended, was made to 
serve as an Introduction to the medieval styles. Although 
the additions brought to bear upon the subject, included the 
material which wider research and a closer attention to his- 
torical data had provided from Bickman's days up to that 
time, the further researches since then, and the grouping of 
examples which the activity of local Architectural Societies 
has rendered possible, would, if fairly treated, have involved 
so large an extension, that it would have unduly increased 
the bulk of the volume. It was therefore thought, in the 
. end, expedient to transfer this matter to another work. 

^ It was hoped that this second work might have been pre- 

ps pared so as to be issued simultaneously with the Bickman 

volume, and the latter was accordingly kept back for the 
purpose; but the publishers, finding on the one hand that 
Bickman's volume is much wanted, and on the other that 
'^ the difficulties of preparing the supplementary volume have 
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iv ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SEVENTH EDITION. 

been greater than expected, have determined to issue Rick- 
man's volume alone, without waiting for the new edition of 
the Appendix. 

In this Appendix, it is proposed to treat the style to 
which Rickman, for want of a better name, affixed that of 
the 'Anglo-Saxon,' as a whole. First, in connection with 
the history of this country from the Roman times to the 
accession of Henry I. ; and, secondly, in connection with the 
general history of the growth of the Romanesque style, for 
which examples must be sought on the Continent. 

This scarcely comes within the range of Rickman's plan, 
and therefore it is no detriment to his work that it should be 
treated separately. 

The foreign examples of the medieval period introduced 
by the Editor, have also been omitted from the seventh edi- 
tion ; because, if inserted at all, they would require to have 
considerable additions made to them, and then would be 
sufficient to make a separate work. The task, however, of 
comparing the French and other foreign architectural ex- 
amples with those to which we can assign the dates in this 
country, is one which the present Editor feels that he cannot 
look forward to accomplishing in a manner in which he would 
wish the work to be done. 

The eminent French Antiquaries, M. De Caumont and 
M. YioUet-le-Duc, always recognised that the system generally 
which Rickman applied to the English styles, was applicable 
to French Gothic; but while this is the case, it is obvious 
there are many questions of detail requiring very close atten- 
tion and minute investigation, before it is possible to arrive at 
correct conclusions as to the relative progress of the styles in 
the two countries. 

This work the Editor is afraid he must leave to others 
younger than himself to take in hand. 

The Tubl, Oxpoed, 
Jm. 1881. 
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TN tlie present edition the text of Mr. Rickman is preserved 
entire, all additional matter being inserted between brackets, 
or else distingaished by smaller type ; the former where the 
actual text required amplifying in consequence of the progress 
of the study since Mr. Rickman's time, the latter where histo- 
rical examples are introduced to illustrate and explain the text. 
A beginner therefore wishing only to study the grammar of 
the subject, may pass oyer the more close printing until he has 
made some progress and wishes to investigate the history. 

The additions now comprise a chronological series of English 
examples of each style, with a selection of foreign examples 
of the same period for comparison. A considerable part of this 
chronological table of medieval architecture appeared in the 
''Companion to the Glossary '' in 1841 and 1846, but has been 
out of print for many years, because the compiler was not 
satisfied with it: he has now added largely to it from the 
results of subsequent investigations, and although quite con- 
scious that it is still very incomplete, he trusts that it will be 
found useful ; and if he had deferred it much longer, his life 
might perhaps not be spared to publish it at all, and no one 
else could have made much use of his notes. 

Mr. Rickman was so accurate and careful an observer, and 
was so ably assisted by Mr. W. Twopeny and others, and their 
combined observations extended over so wide a field, that this 
work can neyer in fact be superseded by any other. All subse- 
quent writers on the subject have been largely indebted to it, 
and many of their attempts are mere plagiaries from it, with 
or without acknowledgment. His divisions of the styles and 
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his definitions and descriptions of their characteristic feature s 
are so true^ that those who have differed from him have only 
departed from the facts. Others have quarrelled with his no- 
menclaturOy and have endeavoured to change it^ while retain* 
ing his divisions and descriptions; but the great merit of 
Mr. Hickman's nomenclature is its simplicity, and that it in- 
volves no theory, consequently does not mislead the beginner, 
which all others do. 

1^0 one can deny that each country has an Early Gothic 
style of its own, distinct from that of any other country : in 
England this is the Early English style. The term Decorated 
has been much cavilled at, but it is extremely clear and con- 
venient : window tracery, which is the characteristic feature of 
this style, is obviously a great decoration, and forms an essential 
part of the structure, which cannot be removed without leaving 
a blank ; this is not usually the case with other ornamentation, 
and therefore this decoration is an excellent characteristic of the 
style. There is less variation in this style in different countries , 
and Dr. Whewell has called it the perfect Gothic, assuming it 
to be the same in all countries, which perhaps to a certain 
extent it is, but still there are decided national and provincial 
characteristics in this style as in all others, though they are 
less marked. The name of the Perpendicular style is so called 
from the vertical lines of the tracery and the panelling, which 
form the distinguishing features of this style ; and this name 
is so obviously true that no one ever forgets it, which is 
a great advantage. 

An attempt was made some years since to introduce the 
terms First Pointed, Middle Pointed, and Third Pointed, 
for Mr. Bickman's three styles of Gothic, and from the in- 
fluential persons who took it up this change was partially 
and temporarily introduced, but has almost died out again, as 
it was found to mislead people rather than guide or assist 
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them to a knowledge of the subject. No one can say what 
was the First Pointed style, bat the Early English Gothio 
certainly was not ; and as no one can say which will be the last 
Pointed style, it is equally impossible to say which is- the 
Middle. The greatest objection to this proposed nomenclature 
is, howeyer, the manner in which it misleads beginners in the 
study. Every round-headed doorway is set down for Moman^ 
esque or Norman, and every square-headed window for ''Third 
Pointed,'' or Perpendicular, or Debased; and this is quite 
natural for those who are taught to consider the form of the 
arch as a guide to the age of a building. It is no guide what- 
ever, the form of the arch was at all times dictated by conve- 
nience quite as much as by fashion: round-headed doorways 
and square-headed windows are of all periods, and may be found 
in all the styles, common in some districts, rare in others; this 
is more especially the case in houses and castles, but it is very 
frequent in church towers also, and not uncommon in other 
parts of churches where convenience obviously required it. 

A remarkable instance of this inattention to the form of the 
arch may be mentioned ; the castle of the celebrated captain 
of the English army under Edward III., John Ghandos^ in the 
Cotentin in Normandy, of which the walls are nearly perfect, 
has scarcely a pointed arch throughout the whole structure. 
But it is not necessary to go abroad for examples, almost every 
medieval house or castle in England shews the same thing, 
though not to the same extent. 

The term Gothic has so long been established, and is so 
thoroughly well understood throughout Europe, that it is in 
yaiu to attempt to change it; and whatever its origin may 
have beeuj it is a very convenient term, which now misleads 
no one but those who are grossly and wilfully ignorant. 

Mr. Hickman's concise and clear description of Grecian and 
Soman architecture has been retained in the present edition. 
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and carefully revised by Professor Donaldsoiiy to whom the 
Editor begs thus publicly to express his cordial thanks; he has 
greatly increased the yalue of this useful summary of a subject 
which is in danger of being forgotten altogether, but of which 
some knowledge is essential for the proper understanding of 
the Medieval styles, which were gradually developed from the 
Roman. 

The chapter on Anglo-Saxon architecture, which was thrown 
into an Appendix in the previous editions, has now been intro- 
duced in its proper place, between the Roman and the Norman 
Styles, with large additions. Mr. Bickman's ''Tour in Nor- 
mandy and Picardy in 1832/' first published in the twenty- 
fifth volume of the Arc/ueologia, and appended to some editions 
of this work, has now been omitted as not necessary, the sub- 
stance of his observations and large extracts being given in 
the list of Foreign Examples. 

Thb Tubl, OzFO£D, 
Julif I, 1862. 
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T^JhLK practical value of this work has now been so long 
-'' established^ and is so well known, that it is only neces- 
sary to mention the alterations which have been made in the 
present edition. 

The text of Mr. Bickman's last edition has been scrupulously 
preserved, the additional matter being inserted between brackets 
or as foot notes. Several years having elapsed since the last 
edition was published, and those years having been remarkable 
for a very great and rapid extension of the study of Gl-othic 
Architecture, it might be expected that great changes would 
have been required in this work, which was the first systematic 
treatise on the subject in any language, and formed the original 
basis and ground of the study. But notwithstanding the numer- 
ous works which have appeared within the last five or six years^ 
it is surprising to observe how very little real information has 
been added to that which Mr. B.ickman collected and digested. 
The general accuracy of his observations, and the acuteness with 
which he made use of the facts he had collected, are really quite 
wonderful, considering that he was the first to examine the 
ground, and may be said to have invented a new science. 

It would have been easy to' have enlarged every chapter of 
his work, but this would have added more to the bulk than to 
the value, the real difficulty was to compress and digest the 
multitude of instances, to take a general and comprehensive 
view, without being deterred by a few exceptions. 

The Editor of the present edition felt that what the work 
really required to make it more intelligible to the public, was 
a better set of engravings of the objects described ; an accurate 
drawing of the object is worth more than a whole chapter of 
description. He has accordingly turned his attention chiefly to 
this point. In the present edition the illustrations are entirely 
taken from old examples, while in the previous editions they. 
were chiefly from Mr. Hickman's own designs. By far the 
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greater part are from original drawings made expressly for the 
work by Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. Orlando Jewitt, whose ac- 
curacy cannot be too highly praised. A portion of them have 
been borrowed from other works when any could be found that 
exactly suited the purpose. To have attempted to give the 
whole from original sources, where so large a number was 
required, would have greatly increased the price of the book, 
without any equivalent advantage. 

The Appendix to the former editions contained short notes 
of a number of churches in different counties ; this part of the 
work was found to require a thorough revision, in some cases 
from imperfect information originally, in others from subse- 
quent changes. The manuscript notes of Mr. Hickman himself 
and those of many others who have kindly assisted in the work, 
are*-in the hands of the Editor and preparing for publication. 
They are altogether so numerous and important that he has 
considered it best to make them into a separate work on " The 
Ecclesiastical and Architectural Topography of England,'' which 
he purposes to publish in separate counties, of which Bedford- 
shire is ready for the press, and many others are in a state of 
forwardness ^ The plan which he has adopted is that of arrang- 
ing the churches in Deaneries, by which those in each neigh- 
bourhood can be most conveniently classed together. Some 
notice will be given of every church, distinguishing those most 
worthy of attention ; the remains of the Monasteries, Castles, 
and Houses of the Middle Ages will, as far as possible^ be no- 
ticed under the head of the parishes in which they are situated, 
or to which they are proximate. Such a work must obviously 
be one of great labour and difficulty, and requiring the assist- 
ance of many hands, he will therefore be obliged by receiving 
communications from any parties who have been in the habit 
of taking architectural notes. 

TAe Turl, Oxford, March 18, 1848. 

* Of this work seyen ooanties were prising the following counties, — Ox- 

published, completing the dioceses of ford, Berks., and Bucks. ; Cambridge, 

Oxford and Ely, for the use of students Beds. , Huntingdon, and Suffolk. 
at the two great Universities, and com- 
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A N outline of the present essay was written by the Author 
for Smith's ''Panorama of Science and Art/' and published 
in that work many years ago, but having been frequently 
requested to enlarge and republish it, he has performed that 
task, and has subjoined a copious list of buildings for the 
student's instruction. 

The object of the present publication has been to furnish, 
at a price which shall not present an obstacle to extensive 
circulation, such a view of the principles of architecture, more 
particularly that of the British Isles, as may not only be 
placed with advantage in the hands of the rising generation, 
but also afford the guardians of ecclesiastical edifices such 
clear discriminative remarks on the buildings now existing, 
as may enable them to judge with considerable accuracy of the 
restorations necessary to be made in those venerable edifices 
that are under their peculiar care ; and also, by leading them 
to the study of such as still remain in a perfect state, to render 
them more capable of deciding on the various designs for 
churches in imitation of the English styles which may be 
presented to their choice. 

As a text-book for the architectural student little need be 
said of this publication. The want of such a work, particu* 
larly as it respects the English styles, is generally acknow- 
ledged ; and it has been the aim of the Author, by a constant 
reference to buildings, to instil the principles of practice rather 
than mere theoretical knowledge. 

This essay is by no means intended to supersede that more 
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detailed view of Engliah architecture which the subject merits 
and requires : an undertaking of this nature must necessarily 
be expensive, from the requisite number of plates, without 
which it is impossible to give a full yiew of this interesting 
subject ; but if his life be preserTcd, and time and opportunity 
be afforded him, the author may perhaps again intrude himself 
on the public, with a more comprehensiye yiew of Gh>thic 
architecture in Europe. If he be not so permitted, it is a satis- 
faction to him to know that he will now leave behind those 
fully capable of investigating a subject which will richly re- 
ward the philosophic investigator. 
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THE science of Architecture may be considered, in its most 
extended application^ to comprehend building of every 
kind: but at present we must consider it in one much more 
restricted; according to which. Architecture may be said to 
treat of the planning and erection of edifices, which are com- 
posed and embellished after two principal modes, 

1st, the Antique, or Grecian and Koman, for Classic] ; 

2nd, the English or Gothic, [or MediaDvalJ. 

We shall treat of these modes in distinct dissertations, be- 
cause their principles are completely distinct, and indeed mostly 
form direct contrasts. But before we proceed to treat of them, 
it will be proper to make a few remarks on the distinction 
between mere house-building, and that high character of com- 
position in the Grecian and Boman orders which is properly 
styled Architecture; for though we have now many nobly 
architectural houses, we are much in danger of having our 
public edifices debased, by a consideration of what is con- 
venient as a house^ rather than what is correct as an archi- 
tectural design. 

In order properly to examine this subject, we must consider 
a little, what are the buildings regarded as our models for 
working the orders, and in what climate, for what purposes, 
and under what circumstances they were erected. This may, 
perhaps, lead to some conclusions, which may serve to distin- 
guish that description of work which, however rich or costly, 
18 still mere house-buildingj in point of its composition. 

It is acknowledged on all hands that our best models, in 
the three ancient unmixed orders, the Doric, Ionic, and Corin- 
thian, are the remains of Grecian temples. Most of them were 
erected in a climate in which a covering from rain was by 
no means necessary, and we shall find this circumstance very 
influential ; for as the space within the walls was always par- 
tially, and often wholly open, apertures in those walls for 
light were not required; and we find also, in Grecian struc- 
tures, very few, sometimes only one door. The purpose for 
which these buildings were erected was the occasional reception 
of a large body of people, and not the settled residence of any. 
But, perhaps, the circumstances under which they were erected 
have had more influence on the rules which have been handed 
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down to us as necessary to be observed in composing architec- 
tural designs, than either the climate or their use. It is now 
pretty generally agreed, that the Greeks did not use the arch, 
at least in the exterior of their public buildings, till it was 
introdaced by the Romans. Here then we see at once a limit- 
ation of the intercoluraniation^ which must be restrained by 
the necessity of finding stones of sufficient length to form the 
architrave. Hence the smaller comparative intercolumniations 
of the Grecian buildings, and the constant use of columns ; and 
hence the propriety of avoiding arches in compositions of the 
purer Grecian orders. 

The Romans introduced the arch very extensively into build- 
ings of almost every description, and made severed alteration? 
in the mode of working the orders they found in Greece, to 
which they added one order by mixing the Corinthian and 
Ionic, and another by stripping the Doric of its ornaments. 
Their climate, also, was so far different as to require more gen- 
eral roofing ; but still, from the greater necessity of providing 
a screen from the heat of the sun than apertures to admit 
the light, it does not appear that large windows were in general 
use, and hence an important difference in modem work. Al- 
though, by roofs and arches, much more approximated to 
modern necessities than the Grecian models, still those of 
Rome, which can be regarded as models of composition, are 
temples or other public edifices, and not domestic buildings; 
which, whenever tney have been found, appear unadapted to 
modem wants, and therefore unfit for imitation. 

In a few words we may sum up the grand distinctions 
between mere building and architectural design : the former 
looks for convenience, and though it will doubtless often use 
architectural ornaments, and pr^erve their proportions, when 
used as smaller parts, yet the general proportion may vary very 
widely from the orders, and yet be pleasing, and perhaps not 
incorrect. But all this is modem building, and not architecture 
in its restricted sense : in this the columns are essential parts, 
and to them and their proportions all other arrangements must 
be made subservient. And here, we may seek for models with 
care and minuteness amongst the many remains yet left in 
various parts, (and of which the best are familiar to most 
architectural students, from valuable delineations by those 
who have accurately examined them) ; and in selecting and 
adopting these, the taste and abilities of the architect have 
ample scope. 

As an introduction to the dissertations, it may not be amiss 
to take a hasty sketch of the progress of Architecture in 
England. 

Of the British architecture, before the arrival of the Romans 
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in the island, we have no clear account ; but it is not likely 
it differed much from the ordinary modes of uncivilized na- 
tiona The hut of wood with a variety of coverings, and some- 
times the cavities of the rock, were doubtless the domestic ha- 
bitations of the aboriginal Britons ; and their stupendous public 
edifices, such as Stonehenge and others, still remain to us. 

The arrival of the Komans was a new era. They introduced, 
at least in some degree, their own architecture, of which a va- 
riety of specimens have been found ; some few still remain, 
of which, perhaps, the gate of Lincoln is the only one re- 
taining its original use. Although some fine specimens of 
workmanship have been dug up in parts, yet by far the 
greatest part of the Roman work was rude, and by no means 
comparable with the antiquities of Greece and Italy, though 
executed by the Romans. The age of purity in the Roman 
architecture reaches down to several of the first emperors; 
but very early, with a degree of purity of composition, there 
was such a profusion of ornament made use of, as soon led 
the way to something like debasement of composition. The 
palace of Bioclesian, at Spalatro, has descended to us suffi- 
ciently perfect to enable us to judge of the style of both com- 
position and ornamental details ; and the date of this may be 
considered from a.d. 290 to 300 ; and Gonstantine, who died 
in A.D. 337, erected the church of St. Paul, without the walls 
of Rome% which in fact, in its composition, resembles a Norman 
building. And it is curious to observe that the ornament 
afterwards used so profusely in Norman work is used in the 
buildings of Diodesian, whose Corinthian modillions are capped 
with a moulding cut in sigzag, and which only wants the en- 
largement of the moulding to become a real Norman ornament. 

When the Romans left the island, it was most likely that 
the attempts of the Britons were still more rude; and en- 
deavouring to imitate, but not executing on principle, the 
Roman work, their architecture became debased into the Saxon, 
and early Norman, intermixed with ornaments perhaps brought 
in by the Banes ^. 

Alter the Conquest, the rich Norman barons erecting very 
magnificent castles and churches, the execution manifestly 
improved, though still with much similarity to the Roman 

* The late Mr. Gaily Knight giyes« and finished by his sons Arcadins and 

in his work on The Ecclesiastical Honorins. "The rescript, addressed 

ArchiteetUTe of Italy, a view of the to the Prasfect of Borne in the year 

interior of this buiidiiig as it existed d86« which conveys the imperial oom- 

preyions to the fire in 1822. In the mands on this subject, has been pre- 

present bnilding there is no resem- served by Baronius," [voL y. p. 607] . 
hlance to the Norman Style, it is a ^ [Mr. Bickman gives no example 

fine Classical temple. He says it was of this, and no evidence lias heen 

began by the Emperor Theodosins, adduced by others for the statement.] 

b2 
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mode debased ; but tbe introduction of shafts, instead of the 
massive pier, first began to approach that lighter mode of 
building which, by the introduction of the pointed arch, and 
by an increased delicacy of execution and boldness of com- 
position, ripened at the close of the twelfth century, into the 
simple yet beautiful Early English style. 

At the close of another century this style, from the alteration 
of its windows by throwing them into large ones divided by 
muUions, introducing tracery in the heads of windows, and 
the general use of flowered ornaments, together with an im- 
portant alteration in the piers, became the Decorated English 
style, which may be considered as the perfection of the English 
mode. This was very difficult to execute, from its requiring 
flowing lines where straight ones were more easily combined ; 
and at the close of the fourteenth century we find these flow- 
ing lines giving way to perpendicular and horizontal ones, 
the use of which continued to increase, till the arches were 
almost lost in a continued series of panels, which at length 
in one building — the chapel of Henry VII. — covered com- 
pletely both the outside and inside ; and the eye, fatigued by 
the constant repetition of small parts, sought in vain for the 
bold grandeur of design which had been so nobly conspicuous 
in the preceding style. 

The Beformation, occasioning the destruction of many of 
the most celebrated buildings and the mutilation of others, 
or the abstraction of funds necessary for their repair, seems 
to have put an end to the working of the English styles on 
principle. The square panelled and mullioned windows, with 
the wooden panelled roofs and halls, of the great houses of 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, seem rather a debased English 
than anything else; but during the reign of her successor, the 
Italian architecture [then prevalent on the Continent] began 
to be introduced, first only in columns of doors and other small 
parts^ and afterwards in larger portions, though still the gen- 
eral style was this debased English^. Of this introduction, 
the most memorable is the celebrated tower of the Schools 
at Oxford, where, into a building adorned with pinnacles and 
having mullioned windows, the architect has crowded all the 
five orders over each other. Some of the works of Inigo Jones 
are little removed beyond this barbarism. Longleat, in Wilt- 
shire, is rather more advanced, and the banqueting-house, 
Whitehall, seems to mark the complete introduction of Roman 
[or Italian] workmanship. The close of the seventeenth century 

' [Italian features certainly began Heniy VIQ., and more frequently in 

to be introduced before the reign of boildmgs erected during the reigns 

James I. They are occasionally to of Edward VI. and Elizabeth.] 
be met with in work of the time of 
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J>rodaced Sir Christopher Wren, a man whose powers, con- 
essedly great, lead us to regret that he had not studied the 
architecture of his English ancestors with the success he did 
that of Eonie; for while he has raised the most magnificent 
modem huilding we possess, he seems to have been pleased to 
disfigure -the English edifices he had to complete. His works 
at St. Mary Aldermary and St. Dunstan-in-the-East prove how 
well he could execute imitated English buildings when he 
chose, though even in them he has departed, in several respects, 
from the true English principles. By the end of the seven- 
teenth century the E.oman architecture appears to have been 
well established, and the works of Yitruvius and Palladio sue* 
cessfully studied; but Sir John Yanbrugh and Nicholas Hawks- 
moor seem to have endeavoured to introduce a massiveness 
of style which happily is peculiar to themselves. The works 
of Palladio, as illustrated by some carpenters, appear to have 
been the model for working the orders during the greatest 
part of the eighteenth century ; but in the early and middle 
part of it, a style of ornament borrowed from the French was 
much introduced in interiors, the principal distinctions of 
which .were the absence of all straight lines, and almost of all 
regular lines. The examples of this are now nearly extinct, 
and seem to have been driven out by the natural operation 
of the advance of good workmanship [and greater simplicity 
of treatment] in the lower class of buildings. 

All ornamental carvings were with difficulty executed in 
wood, and were very expensive; but towards the latter end 
of the eighteenth century the Adams^ introduced a style of 
ornament directly contrary to the heavy carving of their pre- 
decessors. This was so flat as to be easily worked in plaster 
and other compositions, and [putty-]omament was sold very 
cheap, and prolusely used in carpenters' work. This flatness 
was more or less visible in many considerable buildings ; but 
near the close of the century the magnificent works of Stuart 
and Bevett, and the Ionian antiquities of the Dilletanti Society, 
began to excite the public attention, and in a few years a great 
alteration was visible: the massive Doric and the beautiful 
plain Grecian Ionic began to be worked, and our ordinary 
door-cases, &c. soon began to take a better character. The 
use of the simple yet bold mouldings and ornaments of the 
Grecian models is gradually spreading, and perhaps we may 
hope, from the present general investigation of the principles 
of science, that this will continue without danger of future 
debasement, and that a day may come when we shall have 
Grecian^ Roman and English edifices erected on the princi- 
ples of each. 
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THE many yaluable treatises and excellent delineations of 
the Grecian and Roman buildings, and the details of their 
parts, will render unnecessary in this dissertation that minute- 
ness which, from the total absence of a previous system, it 
will be proper to adopt in the description of the English styles. 
But in this sketch a similar plan will be followed, of first 
giving the name and grand distinctions of the orders ; then 
describing the terms and names of parts necessary for those 
who have not paid attention to the subject to understand ; and 
a concise description of each order will follow. With respect 
to the examples in England, it will be most proper to leave 
the reader to select his own ; because in this country we have 
not, as in the English architecture, the originals to study, but 
a variety of copies, adapted to the climate, and to the conveni- 
ence of modern times. 

In dividing the Grecian and Boman architecture, the word 
order is used, and much more properly than style ; the English 
styles regard not a few parts, but the composition of the whole 
building^: but a Grecian building is denominated Doric or 



* [Bat the qnestion naturally arises, 
What is an order? In architecture 
the term ' order' signifies properly not 
merely the column and its superin- 
cumbent entablature, but rather a re- 
cognised principle of decoration, a 
systematic arrangement, a certain 
characteristic proportion, which per- 
vade not only the column and entabla- 
ture, but also all the other accompani- 
ments in a building, and all the minute 
details of the several parts, as the 
doors, windows, dkc. 

Now it is well known that there are 
three distinct general divisions, under 
which aU. objects in nature may be 
classed: namely, Ist, the strong and 
weak; 2nd, the tall and short; and 
drdly, the mean between these two : 
by some compared with the robust- 
ness of the man, the grace of the 
virgin, and the maturer development 
of the matron. Each of these moral 
modifications is realised in the orders, 
and received its physical and typical 
realization in the three great divisions 
of Greek architecture, known as the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian : where 
strength and robustness are retained 



in the Doric, refined and modified in 
the Ionic, and attenuated to greater 
grace and elegance in the Corinthian. 
These distinct qualities exist not only 
in the column of the order, but per- 
vade all the parts of an edifice; so 
that a Greek -Doric monument is 
known at once by its simple, massive, 
ponderous proportions; the Ionic by 
its calm but lighter subdivisions ; the 
Corinthian by the more intricate and 
slender modifications of all the parts. 
Bo that even without the prominent 
characteiistio of the column with its 
capital aiid base, we may at one glance 
decide to which order of architecture 
the edifice may belong. Thus the 
physical proportions of the building 
decide its moral influence on the mind, 
80 that, if these two do not harmonize, 
there must be some impropriety or 
contradiction. 

Let us then bear in mind these three 
great physical distinctions embodied 
in the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
orders : in the Doric, the idea of solid 
supports, subdued ornament, and short 
proportions ; in its opposite, the Corin- 
thian, elegance of form, lightness of 
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Ionic, merely from its ornaments ; and the number of columns, 
windows, &c., may be the same in any order, only raried in 
their proportions. 

The orders are generally considered to be five, and are 
usually enumerated as follows : — 

Tuscan, — Doric, — Ionic, — Corinthian, — Composite^. 

The Tuscan is without any ornament whatever. 

Their origin will be treated of hereafter. Their prominent 
distinctions are as follows : 

The Doric is distinguished by the channels and projecting 
intervals in the frieze, called triglyphSy [and the Greek-Doric 
column is usually without a base]. 

The Ionic by the ornaments of its capital, which are spiral, 
and are called volutes. 

The Corinthian by the superior height of its capital, and 
by its being ornamented with leaves, which support very small 
volutes [at the angles and in the centre, the latter being 
named caulicoH^. 

The Composite has also a tall capital with leaves, but is dis- 
tinguished from the Corinthian by having the large [angular] 
volutes and enriched ovolo of the Ionic capital. 

In a complete order there are three grand divisions, which 
are occasionally executed separately, viz. 

1. The column, including its base and capital; 

2. The pedestal^, which supports the column ; 

3. The entablature, or part above and „^^^ 
supported by the column. ^ 

These are again subdivided into three 
parts: — 

The pedestal into 

1. base, or lower mouldings ; 

2. dado or die, the plain central space ; 

3. surbase, or upper mouldings. sase. 
The column into base, or lower mould- 
ings ; sAqft, or central space ; and capital, or upper mouldings. 

The entablature, into architrave, or part immediately above 
the column ; frieze, or central flat space ; and cornice, or upper 
projecting mouldings. 

These parts may be again divided thus: the lower por- 
tions, viz. the base of the pedestal, base of the column, and the 




proportions, ridmesB of decoration ; 
in the lonio, the mean between these 
two extremes, moderate strength, snb- 
dned embfillishment, proportions inter- 
mediate between the sturdiness of the 
Doric and the lofty grace of the Corin- 
thian. The Romans, however, who were 
less exact in their metaphysical appre- 



ciation of the orders, divided them into 
five, as did also the Italian masters.] 

^ [The first and the last of these 
being imknown in Greek art.] 

^ [A pedestal can scarcely be con- 
sidered necessary for the completeness 
of an order. It is not fonnd in the 
majority of ancient example^.] 
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architraye, divide each into two parts; the first and second 
into plinth and mouldings, the third into face or faces^ and 
upper mouldings or tsDnia \ 

Each central portion, as dado of the pedestal, shaft of the 
column, and frieze, is undiyided. 

Each upper portion, as surbase of the pedestal, capital of the 
column, cornice of the entablature, divides into three parts : the 
first into bed-mould, or the part under the corona; corona, or 
plain face ; and c^matium, or upper moulding. 

The capital into neck, or part below the ovolo ; ovolo, or pro- 
jecting round moulding; and abacus or tile, the flat upper 
moulding, mostly nearly square. These diyisionsof the capital, 
however, are less distinct than those of the other parts \ 

The cornice into bed-mould, or part 
below the corona; corona, or flat pro- 
jecting face ; cymatium, or moulding 
above the corona. 

Besides these general divisions, it^*'**~''- 
wiU be proper to notice a few terms 
often made use of. 

The ornamental moulding running 
round an arch [is called an archivolt j^ ^^ 
(b.)], or round doors and windows, is "*^*''' 
called an architrave, 

A horizontal moulding for an arch 
to spring from is called an impost (a.) 

The [central] stone at the top of an 
arch, which often projects, is called 
a key-stone. 

The small brackets 
under the corona in the 
cornice are called mu- 
tules or modillions. If 
they are square, or lon- 
ger in front than in 
depth, they are called 
mutuks, and are used 
in the Doric order; if 
they are less in front 
than their depth, they 
are called modillions, 




liQhlTolt and Impost. 




Mutnle. 





Xodimon. 



Tmu. 



^ [The term taenia is nsually con- 
fined to the Doric order.] 

• [In the Corinthian order, and in 
many examples of the Ionic, these 
divisions do not exist. In the Com- 
posite order the part below the ovolo 



is called the vase, hell, or body of the 
capital. In fact, the vase is the cap 
proper, ronnd which the caolicoli and 
leaves are grouped merely as a deco- 
ration. In the vase-shaped Egyptian 
capitals this is very evident.] 
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and in the Corinthiao order hare carved leaves spread under 
them. 

A trtiss is a modilHon enlarged, and placed flat' against 
a wall, often used to support the cornice of doors and windows. 

A. console is an ornament like a truss carved on a key-stone. 

Trusses, when used under modillions in the frieze, are called 
cantalivers. 

The space under the corona of the cornice is called a ao^, 
aa is also the under side of an arch '. — 

Dentils are ornamenta used in the bed- i| I I I | 
mould of cornices ; they are parts of a small ^KavvnmJI 
flat face, which is cut perpendicularly, and DentiiB. 

small intervals left between each, [and represent the ends of 
ceiling joists]. 

A flat column is called a pilaaicr ** ; and those 
which are used with columns and have a different 
capital, are called antts. (a.) 

A small height of paQelling above the cornice, 
is called an attic ; and in their panels, and some- 
times in other parts, are introduced small pillars, 
swelling towards the bottom, called baluatres, and 
a series of them a balustrade. 

The triangular portion over a series of columns 
is called a pediment, and the plain [central] space 
bounded by the horizontal and sloping cornices, *""*■ 
the tympanum ; this is often ornamented with figures ', or 
other work in relief. 

Pedestals and attics are far from settled as to their propor- 
tions, or the mode of their execution, depending almost entirely 
on circumstances connected with the particular design, rather 
than the order, with which they are used. However, for 
pedestals, about one-fifth of the whole height, (including 
pedestal and entabla- 
ture,) is a good pro- 
portion, though it may 
be often necessary to 
alter it from local cir- 
cumstances. In gene- _ ^ 
lal, an order looks much 8«^"^ftrtl««"'- Uwota lolo, Br«u«un. 
bettei> executed without pedestals. 

Columns are sometimes ornamented by channels, which are 
called flutes. 

' [It would be more correct to eay, * [PilBsters are nsoaU^r attached to 

placed upright Bgainst a wall.] tha flat surface of the wall, and pro- 

< [Soffit is a yery general term for jectiog ler; slightly from it,] 
horizontal nnder-enrfaoes ; it ie applied ' As a roie, the Ggoree are in groups, 

to the under side of the aiohitiave of The typical example is on tlie Far- 

an entablature.] thenou at Athene. 
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These channels are Bometimee partly filled by a lesser round 
moulding ; this is called cabling the flutes K 

If the joints of the masonry are channelled, 
the work is called rustic; this is often used on { 
the basement of an order. 

For the better understanding the descriptio 
to be given of the orders, it will be proper first 
to notice the mouldings which, by different com- 
binations, form their parte '. 

The most simple mouldings ore : — 

Ist. The ovolo, or quarter round. 2nd. The 
caveiio, or hollow. 3rd. The torus, or round. 



IlMdnekOiols. 



From the composition of these' are formed divers others, and 

from the arrangement of them, i 

with plain flat spaces between, 1^^ ' 1 

are formed cornices and other ^^^^^^^"■■■^^^™""^^^ 
ornaments. A large flat space ""**■ 

is called a corona, if in the cornice ; a /ace or Jiucia in the 




' [In the Dorio order twenty flub 
ore used on the coloioii, &nd uiey a: 
worked without 
fiUetB between 
them. In th« ^ 

posite orders 

twen^-tooi flntee 




need with BmaU 



fillets between. The Tnecnn it the 
onlj order in which the colnnms aie 
never fluted.] 

■ [They are the alphabet of archi- 
tootore, as Mone, Barnes observes: 
the; are the elements, the members 
which serve to determioe and give 
aipression to the different parts of 



It ia to be observed, that the purer 

montunents of Classio art are obarac- 
terized by the moderate nae of monld- 
ingB, which are geuerall; small in size 
and few in munber, as compared with 
the plain faces. In the later periods, 
however, the monldinga gradaall; in- 
creased, and Snail; among the Bomans 
predominated, so as to leave hardl; 
any plain faces at all. A moulding 
may be considered to be, in the tecmi 
of Qnatremfre do Qoincy, " a email 
body projecting more or less bom the 
wall, and having a ronnded snrface." 
It ma; be remarked, that the angle of 
inclination of the Greek mouldings Is 
never verv great, bnt in the Boman mo- 
nnmenta they overhang mnch more.] 
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arohitniTe ; and the Jriese itself is only a flat space ■". A small 
flat face is called &Jillet, and is interposed between mouldings 
to divide them. (See p. 15.) 

A fillet is, in the oases of oolnmns and some other parts, 
joined to a face, or to the colnnm itself, hy a small hollow, 
then called apophygea. 

The torus, trheu Tery small, becomes an astragal (which 
projects), or a bead, which does not project. 




Compound mouldings are. 

The cyma recta, which nas the hollow uppermost and projecting. 

The eyma reversa, which has the round uppermost and pro- 
jecting. 



OTiDanmu. 

The ogee", [which has the roond uppermost and over- 
hanging]. 

The acotia, which is formed of two hoUows% one over the 
other, and of different centres. 




[The most complex of all mouldings is the Sird't-beakf which 

- The friezB is not invariably . The upper and ^W 

lower hollons con- 



^ 
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exists almost ezclusiTely, if not quite so, in the Greek Doric 
order. It was never em- i ^j 

ployed, strange to say, by the • jj ^'."m 

Bomans. It disappears, even 
in the Greek buildings them- 
selves, after the classic period 
of Athenian art It may be 
defined in its elementary form 
as a cyma surmounted by " Biid's-iwik. 

a projecting or overhanging ovolo, the uppermost moulding, 
the ovolo, casting a deep shade on the whole of the cyma recta. 
It is never carved, but was usually painted with a succession 
of leaves placed vertically.] 

In the Boman works, the mouldings are generally worked of 
equal projection to the height, and not bolder than the above 
regular forms; but the Grecian mouldings are often bolder, 
and worked with a small return, technically called a quirky and 
these are of various proportions. 

The ogee and ovolo are most generally used with quirks. 

Several beads placed together, or sunk in a flat face, are 
called reedinga. 





(UdrkedOgee. 



ReedJngB. 



AH these mouldings, except the fillet, may be occasionally 
carved, and they are then called enriched mouldings. 

From these few simple forms (by adding astragals and fillets, 
and combining difierently ornamented mouldings, faces, and 
soffits) are all the cornices, panels, and other parts formed ; and 
the modem compositions in joiners', plasterers', and masons* 
work, are very numerous, and too well known to need de- 
scribing. 

There are several terms applied to large buildings, which 
it is proper also to explain. 

A series of columns of considerable length is called a 
colannade. 

A series of columns at the end of a building, or projecting 
from the side of a building, is called a portico, 

A portico is called tetra-styk, if of four columns ; hexa-style, 
if of six ; octo- style, if of eight ; deca-style, if of ten. 



TUSCAN ORDER* 
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Though tliis is not, perhaps, tlie most ancient of the orders p, 
yet, from its plainness and simplicity, it is usually first noticed. 
Its origin is evidently Italian, for the Grecian work, however 
plain, has still some of the distinctive marks of massive Doric, 
whilst the Tuscan always bears clear marks of its analogy to the 
Roman Doric ^. 

The pedestal, when used, is very plain, but the column is 
more often set on a plain square block plinth, which suits the 
character of the order better than the higher pedestal. This 
block projects about half the height of the plinth of the base 
beyond its face. 

The [Tuscan] column, including the base and capital, is, 
[according to the rules of the Italian masters,] about seven 
diameters high. The column, in the Roman orders, is some- 
times only diminished the upper two-thirds of its height. 
This diminution is bounded by a curved line, which is variously 
determined, but does not differ much from what an even spring 
would assume, if one part of it were bound, in the direction 
of the axis of the shaft, to the cylindrical third, and then, 
by pressure at the top only, brought to the diminishing point. 
The Grecian columns are mostly diminished from the bottom, 
and conically. The quantity of diminution varies from one- 
sixth to one- fourth of the diameter just above the base. 

The Tuscan base is half a diameter in height^ and consists 
of a plain torus with a fillet and apophyges. 

This last is part of the shaft, and not of the base, as indeed 
all apophygsB are considered to be, and also all the astragals 
underneath the capitals, as well as the upper fillet of the base 



p [It is the most ancient of the 
Roman orders.] 

1 [Some examples of simple orders 
in the lower stories of ancient theatres 
and amphitheatres have indnoed the 
writers on architectm'e to consider 
them as Tnscan. But if we are to 
rely upon Yitruvius, the great master 
in the art, we shall find the features 
of the Tuscan entablature, as described 
by him, totally different from the ex- 
amples above referred to, or those 
given by the Italian writers on archi- 
tecture. The best illustration of which 
[in England] exists in the portico 
of Covent-garden Church, London. 

Yitruvius gives seven diameters to 
the height of the column, the base 
half a diameter high, and the upper 



diameter of the colunm. equal to three- 
fourths of the lower one. He divides 
the capital into three parts, one for 
the hypotrachelium or neck, one for 
the echinus, and one for the abacus, 
which equals in width the lower di- 
ameter of the column. He describes 
the architrave as being formed of 
coupled beams of wood, two inches 
apart ; over the beams are mutules, 
equalling in projection one-fourth of 
the height* of the column; over the 
mutules come the corona and mould- 
ings. The columns of Trajan and 
Antonine, with the exception of the 
pedestals, may be considered, omit- 
ting the sculptures, as the Yitruvian 
type of the Tuscan column.] 
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The following engraving represents the Tnsasa Order without a pedestal, 
bMing ttU its part« and their members drawn, with the names. 

in all the richer ordert 
and m masonry i 
should be execated oi 
the shaft stones. 

The capital of th< 
Tuscan order ia (ez 
elusive of the astra 
gal) half a diamete: 
in height, and consist 
of a neck on vbicl 
is an OTolo and fillet 
joined to the neck b] 
an apophyges, ani 
over the otoIo a aquan 
tile [or abacus], whicl 
may or may not bi 
ornamented by a pro 
jecting fillet. 

The shaft is nevei 
fluted, but many ar' 
chitects have given tc 
this order, and some 
have even added tc 
the richer orders, largE 
square blocks, as parte 
of the shaft, which 
are called rustications, 
and are sometimeE 
roi^hened. 

The Tuscan enta- 
blature [according to 
the Italian masters] 
should be quite plain, 
having neither mu- 
tules nor modillions. 
The architrave has one 
or sometimes two faces, 
and a £Uet ; the frieze 
quite plain, and the 
cornice consisting of 
a cyma recta for cy- 
matium, and the co- 
rona with a fillet, and 
a small channel for 
drip in the soffit. The 
bed<mould should con- 
sist of an OTolo, fillet, 
and cavetto. 
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16 DORIC ORDER. 

lumns; but where pilasters are used alone, they may be un- 
diminished. 

The fillet and moulding under the cymatium, which in rich 
orders is often an ogee, is part of the corona, and as such is 
continued over the corona in the horizontal line of pediments, 
where the cymatium is omitted ; and is also continued with 
the corona in interior work, where the cymatium is often with 
propriety omitted. 

In pediments, whose cornices contain mutules, modilHons, 
or dentils, those in the raking cornice must be placed perpen- 
dicularly over those in the horizontal cornice, and their sides 
•need not be perpendicular, though their under parts follow the 
rake of the cornice. 

DORIC ORDER. 

The ancient Grecian Doric appears to have been an order 
of peculiar grandeur ; simple and bold, its ornaments were 
the remains of parts of real utility : and perhaps originally it 
was worked with no moulding but the cymatium, to cover the 
ends of the tiles, its triglyphs being the ends of the beams, and 
its mutules those of the rafters. In after times, its proportions 
were made rather less massive, and its mouldings and orna- 
ments, though not numerous, were very beautiful. The Romans 
considerably altered this order, and by the regulations they 
introduced rendered it peculiarly difficult to execute on large 
buildings. As the examples of the two countries are very dif- 
ferent, we shall treat of them separately, and therefore de- 
scribe first the 

Grecian Doric. 

The columns of this order were, in Greece, generally placed 
on the floor, without pedestal and without base; the capital, 
which occupied a height of about half a diameter, had no astra- 
gal, but a few plain fillets, with channels between them, under 
the ovolo, and a small channel below the fillets. The ovolo 
is generally flat, and of great projection, with a quirk or return. 
On this was laid the abacus, which was only a plain tile, with- 
out fillet or ornament \ 

In the division of the entablature, the architrave and frieze 
have each more than a third in height, and the cornice less. 
The architrave has only a plain broad fillet S under which 

• The abacas is worked on the same stone with the rest of the capital, and 
is not separate from it. 

* [The tenia, along the top.] 
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18 DORIC OUDER. 

are placed the drops or guttee, which appear to hang from the 
triglyphs^. 

A triglyph, ia Greece, appears to have been generally 
placed at the angle ^, thus bringing the interior edge of the 
triglyph nearly over the centre of the angular column, [and 
consequently rendering the outer intercolumniations closer, 
giving an appearance of greater strength to the angles]. The 
metope, or space between the triglyphs, was nearly the square 
of the height of the frieze, [and frequently, as in the Par- 
thenon and Theseion at Athens, filled with sculptured groups] ; 
and a mutule was placed not only over each triglyph^ but also 
over each metope. The cornice of this order, in Greece, con- 
sisted of a plain face, under the mutule, which was measured 
as part of the frieze, and then the mutule, which projected 
sloping forward imder the corona, so that the bottom of the 
mutule in front was considerably lower than at the back. Over 
the corona was commonly a small ovolo and fillet, and then 
a larger ovolo and fillet for the cymatium ; and below the 
corona a fillet about equal in height to the mutule. 
The ornaments of this order, in Greece, were, — 
1st, the flutings of the column, which are peculiar to the 
order, and are twenty in number, shallow, and not with fillets 
between them, but [arrises or] sharp edges. These flutes are 
much less than a semicircle, and should be elliptic. 

2nd, At the corner 3^, in the space formed in the soffit of 
the corona, by the interval between the two angular mutules, 
was sometimes placed a flower ; and the cymatium of the cornice 
had often lions' heads ', which appear to have been real spouts. 
3rd, In addition to the drops under the triglyph, the mutules 
also had three rows of drops of the same shape and size ^. 

This order appears in general to have been worked very 
massively ; in the best examples the columns are from five to 
six diameters high, which is lower than the Italians usually 
worked the Tuscan; but this gave peculiar grandeur to the 
temples in which it is thus employed. 

Our present authorities for the Grecian orders are scattered 
through a variety of very expensive works, and in them are 
presented in very irregular succession, whether we regard their 
supposed dates, their purity, or their orders ; and it would be 
a valuable present to the architectural student, if the good 
authorities of each, order were collected, figured, and some ac- 
count given of their variations. With respect to the Do^io 

* [They are not attached to the " [Projecting from it at intervals.] 

taenia, bnt to a small intervening fillet * [The tympanum of the pediment 

on the underside of it.] and the metopes of the frieze were 

' [When a bnilding forms an angle.] often ornamented with sculpture in 

f [Of a building.] relief.] 
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order^ this has been ably done in a treatise by Edmund Aikin '», 
from which we shall take the liberty of extracting a few re-- 
marks. 

"On viewing and comparing the examples of the Doric 
order, the first emotion will probably be surprise at beholding 
the different proportions, — a diversity so great, that scarcely 
any two instances appear which do not materially differ in 
the relative size of their parts, both in general and in detail : 
they present differences which cannot be reconciled upon any 
system of calculation^ whether the diameter, or the height of 
the column, or the general height of the order be taken as the 
element of proportion. At the same time^ they all resemble 
one another in certain characteristic marks, which denote the 
order; the differences are not generic but specific^ and leave 
unimpaired those plain and obvious marks, which enable us 
to circumscribe the genuine Doric order within a simple and 
easy definition. 

" Interesting" would be the investigation, could we trace 
the history of the Doric order in its monuments^ and mark 
what progressive 'improvements it may have received in the 
course of time ; but of the monuments of antiquity few, com- 
paratively, have survived the injuries of time, and the more 
speedy and effectual destruction of violence ; and of these still 
fewer retain either inscriptions, or, in the records of history, the 
dates of their erection." 

The examples of Grecian Doric, of which we have accounts 
and figures that may be depended on, are : — 

" The temple of Minerva at Athens, called the Parthenon* 

The temple of Theseus, at Athens. 

The Propylaea, at Athens. 

The temple of Minerva, at Sunium, [and one at Thoricum]. 

The temple of Apollo, at Delos. 

The portico of Philip, at Delos. 

The portico of the Agora, at Athens, [Roman period] . 

The temple of Jupiter NemsDus^ between Argos and 
Corinth, [Roman period, probably]. 

A temple at Corinth. 
f The Temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, in ^gina. 

The temple of Minerva, at Syracuse. 

The temple of Juno Lucina, at Agrigentum. 

The temple of Concord, at Agrigentum. 

The temple of Jupiter, as Selinus. 

A smaller temple at Selinus. 

A temple at ^gesta. 

[Temple of Metapontum^ Calabria.] 

Three temples at Psestum. 

^ EsBay on the Doric Order of Architecture. Folio. Lend. 1810. 
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20 Doric order. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter minutely into the 
question, wbich of these examples might be now considered 
as the most valuable for imitation; but one circumstance it 
is requisite to notice, which is, that in the Athenian examples, 
and many of the others, the architrave projects over the top 
of the shaft, so as to be nearly perpendicular to the front of 
the bottom of the shaft, an arrangement never seen at Rome, 
but which contributes much to the boldness of the Grecian 
temples: and it is curious to observe, that in the temple of 
Apollo at Delos, of Concord at Agrigentum, and the temple 
of ^gesta, this projection is very small compared with that 
of the other examples ; and that in the portico of Philip, at 
Delos, and all the temples at Paestum, there is no projection, 
but the face of the architrave is set over the diminished part of 
the shaft, the same as in Roman examples. 

Two of the temples at Psestum have capitals, with some 
trivial additions about the neck, and such a great projection 
of the echinus and abacus, as well as some appearances in the 
entablature, that take very much from their beauty *'. 

The other temple at Pa&stum has (excepting the projection 
above spoken of) all the characters of the Orecian examples. 

On the whole, the temples of Minerva and Theseus at Athens, 
and of Minerva at Sunium, appear to be those examples [of the 
Attic type] which deserve the most attentive consideration, as 
well from the general beauty of the composition as tbe excel* 
lence of the details and execution. But in this order, as well 
as in architecture generally, the duty of the architect is not 
to be a servile copyist of any example, however fine ; but, by 
seizing the principles and spirit of the age of his best models, 
to form such a composition as, by its fitness for the purpose 
to which it is dppliedi should appear that edifice which, for 
a similar purpose, the great architects, whose works he seeks 
rather to renew than imitate, would huve erected. 

Roman Doric. 

This differs from the Grecian in several important particulars : 
which will appear from the following rules; from the strict- 
ness of which follows that extreme difficulty of execution which 
has been so often complained of in this order : 1st, the triglyphs 
must be precisely over the centre of the columns; 2nd, the 
metopes must be exact squares ; 3rd, the mutules also must be 
exact squares; [4th, it has the attic base; 5th, the mutules 
appear in the inclined cornice of the pediment as well as in the 
horizontal cornice] . 

As, therefore, th^ intercolumniation must be of a certain 
number of triglyphs, it will be easily conceived how difficult 

< £nt give them a peotUiar and strikmg oharaoter. 
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it will be^ In large buildings, where a trigljph is several feet, 
to accommodate this order to the internal arrangements. 

The Soman Doric is sometimes set on a plinth, and some* 
times on a pedestal, which should be of few and plain mould- 
ings. The bases usually employed are either the attic base 
of a plinth, lower torus, scotia, and upper torus, with fillets 
between them, or the proper base of one torus and an astragal, 
or in some instances, of a plinth and simple fillet. The shaft \ 
including the base and capital, each of which is half a diameter, 
is generally eight diameters high, and is fluted like the Grecian. 
The capital has an astragal and neck under the ovolo, which 
has sometimes three small fillets projecting over each other % 
and sometimes another astragal and fillet The ovolo should 
be a true quarter-round. The abacus has a small ogee and 
fillet on its upper edge. 

The architrave has less height than the Grecian ; [this con- 
sequently gives it a weak appearance,] being only two-thirds of 
the frieze, which is equal in height to the cornice. In a few 
instances the architrave has two faces, but mostly only one. 

The frieze has nothing peculiar to this modej if plain, its 
metopes being, as before observed, square. 

The cornice difiers much from the Grecian, having its soffit 
flat, and the mutyles square, with a square interval between 
tkem. The Grecian drops in the mutules generally appear in 
front, below the mutules ; but the Roman do not, and are some- 
times omitted; the drops also are of a diflerent shape, being 
more complete cones. 

The cymatium [or crowning moulding] is often a cavetto, and 
sometimes a cyma recta, with an ogee under it. The mutules 
have a small ogee, which runs round them, and also round the 
face they are formed of; and under the mutules are an ovolo 
and small fillet, and the fiat fillet which runs round the top of 
the triglyphs here belongs to the cornice, and not, as in the 
Grecian, to the frieze. [Sometimes dentils are introduced in the 
bed of the cornice, representing the ends of the ceiling joists.] 

The Roman Doric is susceptible of much ornament, for in 
addition to the flutes, the guttae of the triglyphs, and the roses 
in the soffit of the corona, the neck of the capital has some- 
times eight flowers or husks placed round it, the ovolo carved, 
and the metopes in the frieze filled with alternate ox-skulls, 
paterae, or other [emblematic] ornaments. In interior decora- 
tions, sometimes one or two of the mouldings of the cornice 
are enriched; but with all this ornament, the Roman Doric 
is far inferior [in grandeur of sentiment or] in real beauty 
to the Grecian. 

^ The colnnm. < The fillets are placed under the oyolo, aboye the neok. - 

' The face from which they project. 
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The Doric we have now described, and its mles, shonld 
rather be considered Italian than Roman ; for it is in fact the 
Doric worked by [Vignola, Serlio, and other] modem ItaliuQ 
architects, rather than the Doric of ancient Rome, of which 
we have only one example, which is far from giving such 
a Doric as above described. 

This example is the theatre of Marcellus, which has, dentils 
in the cornice, and of which the corona was so decayed even 
near 150 years back, as to ^ve no trace of anything but an 
indication of a mutule, which appears a little like a Grecian 
mutule. This theatre is considered to have been erected by 
Augustus, and it appears most probable that the portico of the 
Agora, at Athens, was erected about the same time ; if ao, 
it Decomes a curious question how and why the order should 
be BO altered in Rome. 

The first order of the Coliseum is a much later work, and 
is extremely poor in its combinations, but has a capital very 
much like the theatre of Marcellus, and its cornice has an uncut 
dentil face >. 

IONIC ORDER. 

As the Greeks and Romans differed much in their model 
of working the Doric Order, so 
there was considerable difference 
in their execution of the Ionic, 
though by no means so great as 
in the former. 

The distinguishing feature of 
this order is the capital, which 
has four spiral projections called 
volutes. These, in Greece, were 
placed flat on the front and back 
of the column, leaving the two' 
sides of a different character, and 
forming a balustre. But as this 
at the external angle produces 
a disagreeable effect, an angular 
volute was sometimes placed there, 
shewing two volutes, one flat the 
other angular, to each exterior 
face, and a balustre [cusheon] to 
each interior [as at the Erectbeum 
in the Acropolis at Athens;] but Kodera Dnio. PaiUiKK 

' Tb« P»rtB Knd proportions given graoehU manner, and present tlie mort 
by Sir W. Chambers to thifl order are perfect eiample of the Eoman Dorio. 
arranged in the most masterly and 
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this not forming a good combination, a capital was invented 
[by the Romans] with four angular volutes, and the abacus 
with its sides hollowed out^ This is called the modem [or 
angular] • Ionic capital. In the ancient examples, the list or 
spiral line of the volute runs along the face of the abacus, 
straight under the ogee, but in the modern this list springs from 
behind the ovolo ; and in the hollow of the abacus, which is an 
ovolo, fillet, and cavetto, is generally placed a flower. The abacus 
of the ancient capital has only a small ogee for its moulding. 

There are examples at Athens of an astragal to the ancient 
Ionic capital below the volutes, leaving a neck which is adorned 
with carvings ; but these examples are rare. 

The Ionic shafts including the base, which is half a diameter, 
and the capital to the bottom of the volute generally a little 
more, is about [eight and a half to] nine diameters high. 

The pedestal is a little taller, and more ornamented than 
in the Doric. 

The bases used to this order are very various : some of the 
Grecian examples are of one torus and two scotise, with astra- 
gals and fillets [as in the temples of Priene and Branchydse, 
near Miletus] ; others of two large tori and a scotia of small 
projection, [as in the Erectheum at Athens] ; but the attic base 
is very often used, and with an astragal added above the upper 
torus, makes a beautiful and appropriate base for the Ionic. 

The cornices of this order may be divided into three divi- 
sions : 1st, the plain Grecian [or Attic] cornice : 2nd^ the dentil 
cornice [of Ionia] ; 3rd, the modillion cornice [of Rome] i 

In the first, the architrave is of one or two faces, the frieze 
plain, and the cornice composed of a corona with a deep soffit \ 
and the bedmould moulding hidden by thej drip of the soffit, 
or coming very little below it. The cymatium generally a cyma 
recta, and ogee under it. 

The second has gener^ly two [or three] faces in the archi- 
trave, and the cornice, which is rather more than one-third 
of the height of the entablature, has a corona with a cyma 
recta and ogee for cymatium, and for bedmould a dentil face 
between an ovolo and ogee. The soffit of the corona is some- 
times ornamented. 

The third, or modillion entablature, has the same architrave, 
frieze, and cymatium of its cornice as the last, but imder the 
soffit of the corona are placed modillions, which are plain, and 
surrounded by a small ogee ; one must be placed over the centre 
of each column, and one being close to the return^, makes 
a square panel in the soffit at the comer and between each 

^ At Borne the Temple of Fortnna Vlrilis and a capital in the Basilica of 
S. Maria in Trasteyere are the best instances of these angular yolates. 
^ Deeply sunk. ^ At an angle of a building. 
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modillion, which is often filled with u flower. The bedmould 
below is generally an ovolo, fillet, and cavetto. 

This modillion cornice is, in fact, as well as the capital, rather 
Italian than Roman, as the ancient examples have the dentil 
cornice; and in point of time, there may be some doubt 
whether the modem Ionic capital is not rather a deduction 
from the Composite than the contrary ; for the angular volute 
of Greece is not such an one as, if repeated, would make the 
modem Ionic capital. The alteration of this order is in 
many respects valuable, for although not equal in simplicity to 
the Grecian Ionic, yet it is so manageable, especially with 
a dentil cornice, as to be easily adapted to modern wants ; and 
when executed on a large scale, the modillion cornice has 
a bold effect. The great difficulty in the Grecian Ionic is the 
return at the angle; it does not look well to have a column 
sideways in a range with others fronting, and this arrangement 
is so often wanted, and so ill-attained by the Greek angular 
volute, that many times there is no alternative but the use of 
the modem capital. 

It was once the custom [in modem times] to work the Ionic 
frieze projecting like a torus \ thus giving an awkward weight 
to an order which ought to be light. The introduction of good 
Grecian models has driven out this impropriety, and much 
improved the present execution of the order, which is very 
beautiful if well executed. 

The Ionic shaft may be fluted in twenty-four flutes, with 
fillets between them ; these flutes are semicircular. This order 
may be much ornamented, if necessary^ by carving the ovolo of 
the capital^ the ogee of the abacus, and one or two mouldings 
of both architrave and cornice; but the ancient Ionic looks 
extremely^well without any ornament whatever. 

Our Ionic examples are not so numerous as the Doric, nor so 
complete, several of them not being entirely figured without 
conjectura They are, — 



g / The temple on the Ilissus, at Athens. 

':g I The temples in the Acropolis, [at Athens,] of Minerva 

^ j Polias, and Erectheus, [and the Propylea]. 

1^ \ The Aqueduct of Hadrian, at Athens. 

"^ . The temple of Apollo Didymseus, at Miletus. 
'a i The temple of Bacchus, at Teos. 
A { The temple of Minerva Polias, at Priene. 
^ [ The temple of Fortuna Virilis, at Rome. 

Of these, for simplicity and elegance of composition, the now 
destroyed temple on the ilissus is pre-eminent ; its volutes were 

^ When thiu9 formed it is oaUed pulviruUed. 
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plain, but of excellent proportion, and it bad an angular volute 
to tbe external capital ; its base was, in mouldings, the attic, 
but the tori were large, and the scotia flat ; there was a small 
astragal above the upper torus, and that torus was cut into 
small flutes. The entablature was verv plain, having an archi- 
trave of one face only, a frieze plain, but which there is some 
reason to suppose was carved in some parts, and a corona with 
deep soffit, and for bedmould only an ogee, with a fillet above 
and astragal below. 

The temples in the Acropolis are small, but extremely rich, 
having many members carved. The cornice is the same as the 
last example, but the architrave is of three faces. There are 
three ranges of columns, and the capitals of each have minute 
differences, but they may all be described together : they have 
an ornamented neck and astragal below the volutes ; the fillets 
of the volutes are double [and the mouldings richly carved], 
thus making the volute much more elaborate, though not more 
beautiful. [And it is to be observed that the large size of the 
volutes give greater importance to the capital than in the 
Koman examples, and stiU more majesty than in the examples 
of the Italian masters.] The bases are enriched with carvings, 
and the columns fluted ; the bases are nearly those of the last 
example, but want the astragal. Of these examples, the archi- 
traves have a small projection from the top of the column, 
though not near so much as the Doric. 

The aqueduct of Hadrian is plain, but of good composition ; 
it has a good volute, an architrave of two faces, and a small 
projection in front of the column ; a plain frieze, and a good 
plain dentil cornice. 

The temples of Minerva Polias at Priene, and Apollo at 
Miletus, have a base which is curious, but by no means de- 
serving of imitation ; it consists of a large torus, resting on two 
scotise, which are divided from it, and from each other and the 
plinth, by two astragals at each division. This base gives the 
column so unsteady an appearance, that it spoils an otherwise 
beautiful order. 

The temple of Bacchus, at Teos, has an attic base with an 
astragal added, and a cornice with (lentils of greater projection 
than usual. These three last examples have their volutes 
smaller than those of Athens, which takes ^much from the 
grandeur of the order. 

The temple of Fortuna ViriUs, at Eome. This example is 
far inferior to those we have before noticed. The Komans seem 
to have had a singular predilection, particularly in their de- 
clining works, for very large fillets, and it is abundantly shewn 
in this edifice, where the fillet of the taenia of the architrave is 
very nearly as large as the ogee under it, and larger than one 
face of the architrave ; this, though the capital is pretty good. 
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spoils the order, and the cornice is poor from the trifling 
appearance of the corona. The base is the attic, of yery good 
proportion. 

The temple of Concord, at Rome, is figured by Desgodets, 
but it is only remarkable for its deformity, and having an 
appearance of the modem Ionic™. The capitals have angular 
volutes, but under the usual ovolo and astragal is a cyma recta, 
enriched with leaves and a large astragal and fillet. The 
entablature is of a very poor character, and has small dentils 
and large plain modillions. The base is of two tori divided by 
two scotiso, which are separated by a fillet. In this example 
the fillet on the bottom of the shaft, is nearly as large as the 
upper torus. 
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This order originated in Greece, and the capital is said [by 
Yitruvius] to have been suggested by observing a tile placed 
on a basket left in a garden, and round which sprang up an 
acanthus. All the other orders have, in various countries and 
situations, much variety ; but the Coi*inthian, though not with- 
out slight variations, even in the antique, is^ much more settled 
in its proportions, and its greater or less enrichment is the 
principal source of variety. 

The capital is the great distinction of this order ; its height 
is more than a diameter, and consists of an astragal, fillet, and 
apophyges, all of which are measured with the shaft, then 
a bell and homed abacus. The bell is set round with two rows 
of leaves, eight in each row, and a third row of leaves supports 
[sixteen] small open volutes ; [the eight larger] of which are 
under the four horns of the abacus, and the other [eight smaller 
ones], which are sometimes interwoven, are under the central 
recessed -part of the abacus, and have over them a flower or 
other ornament. These volutes spring out of small twisted 
husks placed between the leaves of the second row, and which 
are called [calices] ^ The abacus consists of an ovolo, fillet, 
and cavetto, like the modem Ionic. There are various modes of 
indenting the leaves, which are called, from these variations, 
acanthus, olive, [^parsley, laurel,'] &cl The column, including 
the base of half a diameter, and the capital, is about ten 
diameters high. 

Of the Corinthian capital, although the best examples have 
all some trifling diflerence, principally in the raffliug of the 
leaves and the connection of the central small volutes, yet 

"^ It is introduced in Hanover-square Ghnrch, London, in the oolnnins under 
the gaJlezy. ° CatUicolea, Bicknian. 
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there is one capital so different from the others that it deserves 
some remark, more especially as it has been lately introduced 
into some considerable edifices. This capital is that of the 
circular temple at Tivoli, called by some a temple of Vesta, by 
others the Sybils' temple. In this capital the angular yolutes 
are large, so much so as to give the capital the air of a Com- 
posite, till more minutely examined ; it is however a real Co- 
rinthian, for it- has central yolutes, though they are small, and 
formed out of the stalks [calices] themselves, and not, as in 
the ordinary capital, rising from them. Its great beauty, 
however, is the very bold manner of raffling the leaves, which 
gives it a very different appearance from the other capitals, 
and one which in particular circumstances may make it valu- 
able. The flower over the centre volutes is very different 
from the common one, and much larger. 

If a pedestal is used, it should have several mouldings, some 
of which may, if necessary, be enriched. The base may be 
either an attic base, or with the addition of three astragals, one 
over each torus, and one between the scotia and upper torus ; 
or a base of two tori and two scotise, which are divided by two 
astragals, and this seems the most used in the best examples : 
one or two other varieties sometimes occur. 

The entablature of this order is very fine. The architrave 
has mostly two or three faces, which have generally small ogees 
or beads between them. 

The frieze is [generally] flat, but is [occasionally curved, and] 
often joined to the upper fillet of the architrave by an apo- 
phyges. 

The cornice has both modillions and dentils, and is usually 
thus composed: above the corona is a cymatium, and small 
ogee ; under it the modillions, whose disposition, like the Ionic, 
must be one over the centre of the column, and one close to the 
return of the cornice. 

These modillions are carved with a small balustre front, and 
a leaf under them; they are surrounded at the upper part by 
a small ogee and fillet, which also runs round the face they 
spring from. Under the modillions is placed an ovolo, and then 
a fillet and the dentil face, which is oiten left uncut in exterior 
work. Under the dentils are a fillet and ogee. In some cases 
this order is properly worked with a plain cornice, omitting the 
modillions, and leaving the dentil face uncut [as at Tivoli]. 

The ^irichments of this order may be very considerable ; 
some of the mouldings of the pedestal and base may be en- 
riched ; the shaft may be fluted, as the Ionic, in twenty-four 
flutes, which may be filled one-third high by staves, which is 
called cabling the flutes ; the small mouldings of the architrave, 
and even some of its faces, and several moiddings of the cornice, 
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may be enriched^ the squares in tlie soffit of the corona panelled 
and flowered, and the frieze may be adorned with carvings. 
But though the order will bear all this ornament without over- 
loading it, yet, for exteriors, it seldom looks better than when 
the capitals and the modillions are the only carvings, [and 
but few of the mouldings enriched]. 

The principal Corinthian examples are in Borne ; there are, 
however, some Grecian examples, which we shall first notice : — 

tThe Choragic monument of Lysicrates,] \ 
The Stoa or] portico, > at Athens. 

The arch of Hadrian, J 

The Incantada, at Salonica. 

A temple at Jackly, near Mylassa. 

Of these, the arch of Hadrian at Athens has an entablature, 
which is almost exactly that which has been generally used 
for the Composite ; the others have all dentil cornices, without 
modillions. In three examples, the horns of the abacus, 
instead of being cut off as usual, are continued to a point, 
which gives an appearance of weakness to the capital. The 
bases are mostly attic with an additional astragal, and at 
Jackly the tori are carved. 

The temple of Vesta, at Tivoli, has the capital noticed above ; 
its entablature is simple, with an uncut dentil face, and the 
frieze carved in festoons [and boucrania]. The astragal, under 
the capital, has a fillet above as well as below, and the base 
has a fillet under the upper torus omitted. The flutes are 
stopped square, and not, as usual, roimded at the ends. 

The remain, called the frontispiece of Nero, has the com- 
plete block entablature^ usually called Composite. The capitals 
good, with attic base, and the whole of good character. 

The temple of Vesta. \ 

The Basilica of Antoninus, and V al £.ome. 

The temple of Mars the Avenger,) 
are all incomplete : the first has pointed horns, and the first 
two the attic base; [the capital of the last is simple and 
magnificent in style]. 

The temple of Antoninus and Faustina^ and 

The portico of Severus, 
have both a cornice with dentil face only, and uncut ; the first 
an attic base. 

The baths of Dioclesian have a good entablature, and the 
attic base ; some of the capitals are Composite. 

The forum of Nerva, 

The inner order of the Pantheon, 

The outer order of the Pantheon, 

The temple called Jupiter Tonans, and 

The temple called Jupiter Stator^ 
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are all excellent and beautiful in their proportions and execu- 
tion; the fillets small, and the order much enrifched. The 
forum of Nerva and the temple of Jupiter Tonans have no 
bases visible ; the others have the real Corinthian base with two 
scotise. The last may be considered the best existing model 
of Corinthian ; it is one of the most enriched, and nothing can 
better stamp its value than a minute and rigorous examination 
of it with any of the other examples. 

These are only a part of the antique remains of this order, 
but they are the best known, and may be sufficient to induce 
the student to examine every example for himself. 

It will not be right to quit this order without adyerting 
to two stupendous magazines of it, the ruins of Balbec and 
Palmyra ; but although they are worth examining as matters 
of curiosity, they are of comparatively little value ; however 
rich, they contain much of the faulty and crowded detail of the 
later Roman work [of the time of the Antonines] ; and to 
what excess this was carried in very great Roman works [of the 
decline of the Roman Empire], the best evidence is the palace 
of Dioclesian, at Spalato, where, amidst a profusion of orna- 
ment, we meet with great poverty of composition, and com- 
binations of mouldings so barbarous as to lead to a degree of 
astonishment how they could be executed by persons before 
whose eyes were existing such examples as Rome even now 
contains. In the decline of the Roman empire, it became 
a fashion to remove columns [from other buildings] ; there are 
therefore in Rome many edifices with a variety of valuable 
columns erected without their own entablature ; and Con- 
stantino, in the church of St. Paul without the walls, began the 
Norman arrangement by springing arches off the columns 
without an entablature, and carrying up the wall to the clere- 
story windows with little or no projection ; thus annihilating 
the leading feature of the orders — a bold cornice. 
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The Romans are said to have formed this order by mixing 
the Corinthian and Ionic capitals [for the sake of greater rich- 
ness] ; like the Corinthian, the capital is its principal distinc- 
tion. This is of the same height as the Corinthian, and it is 
formed by setting, on the two lower rows of the leaves of the 
Corinthian capital, the modern Ionic volutes, ovolo, and abacus. 
The small space left of the bell is filled by caulicoles, with 
flowers, and the upper list of the volute is often flowered. 

From the great variety of capitals which are not Corinthian, 

<* This order is principally foiind Trajan at Borne and BeneYentom, and 
in some triomphal arches, as those of the arch of Titus at Borne. 
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(for it seems most commodious to term those only Corinthian 
which have four volutes in each face^ or rather eight sets round 
the capital, four at the angles and four in the centre,) it may 
seem at first difficult to say what should be called Composite, and 
what considered as merely a Composed order ; but there appears 
an easy way of designating the real Composite capital, viz. that 
of considering the Ionic volute, and the Ionic ovolo and astra- 
gal under the abacus, as essential parts ; for this ovolo and 
astragal not existing in Corinthian capitals, forms a regular 
distinction between the two. 

The column is of the same height as the Corinthian, and the 
pedestal and base differ very little from those of that order, the 
pedestal being sometimes a little plainer, and the base having 
an astragal or two less. 

The entablature mostly used with this order is plainer than 
the Corinthian, having commonly only two faces to the archi- 
trave, the upper mouldings being rather bolder ; and the cor- 
nice is different, in having, instead of the modillion and dentil, 
a sort of plain double modillion, consisting of two faces, the 
upper projecting farthest, and separated from the lower by 
a small ogee ; under this modillion is commonly a large ogee, 
astragal, and fillet. The assumption of this entablature for the 
Composite is rather Italian than Eoman, for the examples 
of Composite capitals in Home have other entablatures, and 
this is found with Corinthian capitals; but we must suppose 
that Palladio and Scammozzi, who both give this cornice to the 
Composite, had some authority on which they acted, and con- 
sidering the great destruction of ancient buildings for their 
columns, this is not improbable. 

A plain cornice, nearly like that used to the Corinthian order, 
is sometimes used to this order, and also a cornice with the 
modillions bolder, and cantalivers under them in the frieze. 

This order may be enriched in the same manner as the 
Corinthian. 

The Composite examples we have to notice are few, and 
these, are, — 

The temple of Bacchus, 

The arch of Septimius Severus, and 

The arch of the Goldsmiths. 

These are all at Borne, and all have an attic base; they have 
all large fillets. The first entablature is plain, and has no 
dentil face ; the second has a dentil face cut, as has the third, 
but the latter has an awkward addition of a second ogee under 
the dentils, apparently taken out of the frieze, which is thus 
made very small 

The baths of Dioclesian. — ^This example is placed in the same 
room with Corinthian columns ; it has an attic base, and the 
Corinthian entablature. 
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The arch of Titus. — This example has a real Corinthian base 
and entablature; in shorty it has nothing Composite but the 
capital. 

On the whole, an attentive examination of the subject will 
lead us rather to discourage the use of this order than other- 
wise ; it cannot be made so elegant an order as the Corinthian, 
and can only be wanted when columns are to be in two ranges ; 
and then the capital of the temple of Yesta, at Tivoli, affords 
a sufficient alteration of the Corinthian. 



Having gone through the forms and distinctions of the 
orders, it is proper to say that, even in Greece and Rome, 
we meet with specimens whose proportions and composition 
do not agree with any of them. These are comprised under 
the general name of Composed orders, and though some are 
beautiful as small works, scarcely any of the ancient ones are 
worthy of imitation in large buildings. Of these Composed 
orders we have two examples in the Pantheon, one in the 
columns of an altar, and the other in the pilasters of the attic : 
they have both dentil cornices, with an uncut face ; the first 
has angular Corinthian volutes, and none in the centres, and 
water leaves instead of raffled leaves under the volutes ; the 
other has no real volutes, but a scroll-work gives the appearance 
of them, and this capital is only fitted for pilasters. Modem 
composition has run very wild, and produced scarcely anything 
worth prolonging by description. 

There are a few small buildings in and near Athens, which, 
though not coming within any of the orders precisely, are yet 
so beautiful in some of their parts as to require express notice. 
These are, — - 

The Choragic monument of Thrasyllus, 

The octagon tower of Andronicus Cyrrhestes, called the 
Temple of the Winds, 

The Choragic monument of Lysicrates, called the Lantern of 
Demosthenes, and 

The temple of Fandrosus. 

The first is now merelv a face, its intervals being walled up, 
but was originally the front of a cavern, and consists of an 
entablature supported by three antes, and covered by an attic 
lowered in the middle, on which is a statue in a sitting 
posture. The mouldings of the antsB are such as are used 
in Doric buildings, and the architrave is capped by a plain 
fillet, with a smaU fillet, and guttae below ; the guttse are con- 
tinued along with an interval about equal to each drop. The 
frieze contams eleven wreaths of laurel [instead of triglyphs], 
and the cornice and attic mouldings are plain, but very good. 

The whole of this monument is so simple^ yet possesses so 

D 
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beautiful a character^ as to render it worthy of very attentive 
study. 

The Temple of the Winds is chiefly valuable for its sculpture ; 
it had two doorways of a Composed order, and in the interior 
is a smaU order of a Doric, of very inferior proportions, which 
rises to the support of the roof from a plain string, below which 
are two cornices, or rather tablets. The roof is of marble cut 
into the appearance of tiles. The outside walls are plain, with 
an entablature, and a string below, forming a sort of frieze, on 
which are the figures of the winds. On the whole, this monu- 
ment is rather curious than beautiful. 

The Lantern of Demosthenes, — is one of the most beautiful 
little remains of antiquity existing. The whole height is but 
thirty-four feet, and its diameter eight feet It is a circular 
temple, with six engaged Corinthian columns standing on 
a basement, nearly as high as the columns, and nearly solid. 
The capitals, though not like most Corinthian capitals [being 
peculiar in the arrangement of the leaves and central honey- 
suckle ornament], are very beautiful. The frieze is sculptured, 
and instead of a cymatium to the cornice, is an ornament of 
honeysuckles ; and above that, on the roof, which is exqui^tely 
carved in leaves, is a line of a waved projecting ornament; on 
the top is a vase, or rather the base of a tripod. Our limits 
will not admit of particularizing all the singularities of this 
delicate building, but it well deserves study and imitation. 

The temple of Pandrosus is a building with Caryatidse, or 
figures instead of columns ; they have each a capital of an 
ornamented square abacus, and ovolo carved. The entablature 
has no frieze, but an architrave of three faces, the uppermost of 
which has plain circles for ornament, and joins the cornice, 
which is a dentil cornice, large, and of good mouldings. The 
statues are good, and stand upon a continued pedestal of two- 
thirds their own height ; and there are two ant», which de- 
scend through the pedestal, and the entablature is rather pro- 
portioned to these antse than the Caryatidse. Many of the 
mouldings are enriched, and indeed the whole of this curious 
building, which comprises the temples of Eryctheus, Minerva 
Polias, and Pandrosus, is a fruitful source of most delicate 
enrichment. 

In this essay it has by no means been intended to mention 
every valuable remaining example ; all that has been aimed at 
is to give a general view of those remains, which must be con- 
sidered as standards, and to excite in the pupil that persevering 
attention to the best models, which is the only way of arriving 
at a complete knowledge of these very interesting sources of 
architectural science 
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In a work like the present there will be little propriety in 
a lengthened disquisition on the origin of this mode of bnild- 
ingy we shall therefore proceed to the detail of those distinc- 
tions which, being once laid down with precision, will enable 
persons of common observation to distinguish the difference of 
age and style in these buildings as easily as the distinctions of 
the Grecian and Roman orders. 

It may, however, be proper here to offer a few remarks on 
the use of the term English, as applied to that mode of building 
usually called the Gothic, and by some the Pointed architec- 
ture \ Although, perhaps, it might not be so difficult as it has 
been supposed to be to shew that the English architects were, 
in many instances, prior to their continental neighbours in those 
advances of the styles about which so much has been written, 
and so little concluded, it is not on that ground the term is now 
used, but because, as far as the author has been able to collect 
from plates, and many friends who have visited the Continent, 
in the edifices there (more especially in those parts which have 
not been at any time under the power of England) the archi- 
tecture is of a very different character from that pure simplicity 
and boldness of composition which marks the English buildings. 
In every instance which has come under the author's notice, 
a mixture, more or less exact or remote, according to circum- 
stances, of Italian composition, in some parts or other is present; 

* [The name of Gothic, vhateyer Us On the other hand, beginners who have 

origin may have been, has been es- been tanght to call tbe Qothio styles 

tablished for nearly two oentmies all Pointed, naturally conolnde that when 

over Europe, and is the only name by they find a ronnd-headed doorway it is 

which the Medieval style of building of the twelfth century or earlier, and 

is known in all languages ; it is there- that all square-headed windows are of 

fore quite useless to attempt to change the fifteenth, and they are often com- 

it, whether we think we could change pletely misled in this manner by a 

it for the better or not. There is also name; the fact being that round-headed 

this advantage in retaining it, that doorways and square-headed windows 

the name does not mislead any one, may be found of all periods, especially 

whereas jthe name of Pointed, which in castles and houses, 
has been proposed as a substitute, does The form of the arch was at all 

mislead many persons ; when they find periods dictated chiefly by convenience 

a Pointed arch they naturally conclude or the necessity of the construction, 

that the building is of the Pointed and can never be relied upon as a guide 

style, forgetting that the Pointed arch to the date of any buildmg ; this can 

was used at sJl periods, and that it only be ascertained bv careful attention 

is impossible to say which is the first to the mouldings and details, as shewn 

PcHnted style, or what will be tibe last in the following chapters of this work.] 

d2 
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and he has little doubt that a very attentive observation of the 
continental buildings called Gothic would enable an architect 
to lay down the regulations of French, Flemish, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and Italian styles, which were in use at the time when tlie 
English flourished m England ^. 

On the origin of the pointed arch, about which, perhaps, there 
may be now more curiosity than ever, from the numerous ac- 
counts given by travellers of apparently very ancient pointed 
arches in Asia, Africa, and various parts of the Continent, it 
will doubtless be expected that something should be said, and 
what is necessary may be said in a few lines. To say nothing 
on the impossibility, as far as at present appears, of fixing an 
authentic date to those which, if dated, might be of the most 
importance, there appears little difficulty in solving the problem, 
if the practical part of building is considered at the same time 
with the theoretical. Intersecting arches were most likely an 
early, and certainly a very widely-spread, mode of embellishing 
Norman buildings, and some of them were constructed in places, 
and with stones, requiring centres to turn them on, and the 
construction of these centres must have been by something 
equivalent to compasses: thus, even supposing (which could 
hardly have been the case) that the arches were constructed 
without a previous delineation, the centres would have led to 
the construction- of the pointed arch ; and, when once formed, 
its superior lightness and applicability would be easily observed. 
To this remark it may he added, that the arches necessarily 
arising in some parts from Norman groining would be pointed. 

A careful examination of a great number of Norman build- 
ings will also lead to this conclusion — that the style was con- 
stantly assuming a lighter character, and that the gradation is 
so gentle into Early English, that it is difficult in some build- 
ings to class them, so much have they of both styles : the same 
may be said of every advance ; and this seems to be a convinc- 
ing proof that the styles were the product of the gradual opera- 
tions of a general improvement, guided by the hand of genius, 
and not a foreign importation ^. 



^ [Mr. Biokman'B obserrations on 
this sabjeot are folly borne oat by 
Bubaeqnent investigations; the early 
Gothic of all parts of the Continent 
has a mixtore of Boman details, the 
Early English Gothio is the only one 
that is perfectly pure and unmixed. 
Even in the buildings of the Domaine 
Boyale in France, which some think 
earlier, but without sufficient evidence, 
in date than the Early English style, 
the square abacus, which is a classical 
feature, is always retained.] 



« [The Early English Gothic is so 
oleany distinct from the early Gothio 
of aU other countries that it deserves 
and requires a distinct name, and as 
the early Gothic of each country has 
to a considerable extent a distinct na- 
tioniJ churacter, it is convenient to 
distinguish each by its own name: 
the Early French Gothio or the Earl^ 
German Gothic may dispute the pri- 
ority of date with the Early En£^ 
Gotnio, it may be difficult to prove 
that either one was derived from the 
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During the eiffbteenHh century various attempts^ under the 
name of Gbthic, nave arisen in repairs and rebuilding ecclesias- 
tical edifices, but these have been little more than making 
clustered columns and pointed windows, every real principle 
of English architecture Doing by the builders either unknown 
or totally neglected. 

English architecture may be divided into four distinct periods, 
or styles, which may be namedj 

1st, the Norman style, 

2nd, the Early English stvle, 

drd, the Decorated English style, and 

4th, the Perpendicular Englisn style. 

The dates of these styles we shall state hereafter, and it may 
be proper to notice, that the clear distinctions are now almost 
entirely confined to churches ; for the destruction and altera- 
tion of castellated buildings have been so great, from the 
changes in the modes of warfare, &c., that in them we can 
scarcely determine what is original and what addition ^. 

Before we treait of the styles separately, it will be necessary 
to explain a few terms which are employed in describing the 
churches and other buildinfi;s which exemplify them. 

Most of the ancient ecclesiastical edifices, when considered 
complete, were built in the form of a cross, with a tower, lan- 
tern, or spire erected at the intersection. The interior space 
was usually thus divided : — 

The spiEtce westward of the cross is called the nave ®. 

The divisions outward of the piers are called aisles. 

The space eastward of the cross is generally the choir. 



other, bnt there can be no reasonable 
objection to calling each by the name 
of the oonntry in which it flourished. 

It most also be borne in mind that 
in the reign of Henry U., when the 
early Gothic style was developed, the 
whole of the western provinces of 
France were tinder the dominion of 
the English Grown, and Normandy 
had been for more than a centnry part 
of the same kingdom, and a very in- 
fluential part : some eminent French 
antiquaries call this style Anglo-Nor- 
man, and not without reason; there 
is scarcely any difference of style in 
buildings of the same period in Nor- 
mandy and in England, and Normandy 
is not at all in advance of England in 
the development of the Early Gothic 
style.] 

It is the opinion of Sir Gilbert Scott 
that the Boyal Domain had a greater 



influence by its architecture in Eng- 
land, than the English provinces of 
f^rance, in the development of the 
Gothic style. During the period of 
transition, the French of ttie Boyal 
Domain were in advance in some 
things, the English in other things. 
The progress was nearly simultaneous 
in both countries, and both were in 
advance of any other country. 

* [Subsequent and more careful ob- 
servations have removed this difficulty. 
Castles and houses can now be as well 
classed and arranged in chronological 
succession as churches. See "Do- 
mestic Architecture of the ^ddle 
Ages," by Turner and PaSrker.] Oxford, 
1861—i;9. 

■ [This name is applied equally to 
the body of the church whe&er the 
plan is cruciform or not, and whether 
with or without aisles.] 
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The part running north and south is called the cross or 
transept '. 

The choir is generally enclosed by a screen, on the western 
part of which is usually placed the organ K 

The choir in cathedrals does not generally extend to the 
eastern end of the building, but there is a space behind the 
altar, usually called the Lady-chapelK 

The choir is only between the piers, and does not include the 
side aisles, which serve as passages to the Lady-chapel, altar, &c. 

The transept has sometimes side aisles ^, which are often sepa- 
rated by screens for chapels. 

Chapels are attached to all parts, and are frequently additions. 

The aisles of the nave are mostly open to it, and in cathedrals 
both are generally without pews. 

In churches not collegiate the eastern space about the altar 
is called the chancel. 

To the sides are often attached small building over the 
doors, called porches^ which have sometimes vestries, schools, 
&c., over them \ 

The font is generally placed in the western part of the nave, 
but in small churches its situation is very various. In a few 
churches a building like a chapel has been erected over the 
font, or the font set in it^ 

In large churches the great doors are generally either at the 
west end, or at the ends of the transepts, or both ; but in small 
churches often at the sides ^, 

To most cathedrals are attached a chapter-house and cloisters, 
which are usually on the same side. 

The chapter-house is often multangidar. 



' [More commonly called the ^north 
and Boath transeptB, which is often 
oonyenienti though not strictly cor- 
rect. In some cathedrals a second 
smaller transept occnrs, as at Canter- 
bury, Wells, Lincoln, Ac] 

■ [This is, however, a modem cus- 
tom ; the original use of the galleiy 
at the west end of the choir separating 
it from the nave was to carry the holy 
rood, or crucifix, and it was called the 
rood-loft. The organ was a small in- 
strument at the time when Gothic 
churches were originally built, and 
has only grown to such large dimen- 
sions in modem times. It is now a 
serious obstruction to the yiew, and 
encloses the choir more closely than 
was intended. The west end is the 
usual place for it in foreign churches, 
and either there or one of the tran- 
septs appears to be a better place for 
it than oyer the ohanoal-soreen. A 



custom has crept in lately of building 
a room like a chapel on the side of 
the church to contam it, and in some 
oases the room oyer the porch has 
been applied to that purpose.] 

^ [In some of the larger collegiate 
and cathedral churches there is a con- 
siderable space eastward of the high 
altar between the reredos screen and 
the Lady-chapel, called the presbyteiy.] 

^ [More frequently on the east side 
only.] 

** [The room oyer the porch is fre- 
quently, but erroneously, called the 
paryise.] 

' [As at Luton, Bedfordshire ; St. 
Margaret's, Norwich; and Trunch, 
Norfolk.] 

■ [A south door only, protected by 
a porch, contributes materially to^ the 
warmth of a small church, especially 
in exposed situations.] 
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The cloisters are ^nerally a quadranrie^ with an open space 
in the centre ; the side to which is a series of arches, originally 
often glazedy now mostly open. The other wall is generally 
one side of the church or other buildings, with which the 
cloisters communicate by various doors. The cloisters are 
usually arched over^ ana formed the principal communication 
between the different parts of the monastery, for most of the 
large cross churches have been [attached to] monasteries. 

The Lady-chapel is not always at the east end of the choir ; 
at Durham it is at the west end of the nave, at Ely [and Oxford] 
on the north side. 

The choir sometimes advances westward of the cross^ as at 
Westminster ". 

The walls in the interior, between the arches, ^e piers. 

Any building above the roof may be called a steepk. If it be 
square-topped, it is called a i<Hoer ^ 

A tower may be round, square, or multangular p. The tower 
is often crowned with a ^>^, and sometimes with a short tower 
of light work, which is called a lantern. An opening into the 
tower, in the interior, above the roof, is also called a lantern. 

Towers of great height in proportion to their diameter [or 
rather of smdl diameter for the height] are called turrets; 
these often contain staircases, and are sometimes crowned 
with small spires. 

Large towers have often turrets at their comers, and often 
one larger than the others, containing a staircase ; sometimes 
they have only that one. 

The projections at the comers and between the windows are 
called buttresses, and the mouldings and slopes which divide 
them into stages are called set-offs. 

The walls are crowned by 9^ parapet, which is straight at the 
top, or a battlement, which is indented ; both may be plain, or 
sunk panelled, or pierced* 

Li castellated work the battlement sometimes projects, with 
intervals for the purpose of discharging missiles on the heads of 
assailants ; these openings are called machicolations, 

■ [The ohoir properly bo called, or by a screen or canceUu$t from whioh 
the place for the ohonis for ftVi<^T>fa'wg the name of chancel was deriYed.] 
the sendee, was vezy frequently con- * [There are also towers with saddle- 
tinned westward beyond the crossing back roofs.] 

of the transept, and occnpied also the ' [A singular instance occurs at 

first bay or first and second bays of Malton in Essex of a triangular tower.] 
the nave : it was originally endosed 
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Arches are round, pointed, or mixed. 

A semicircular arch has its centre in the 
same line with its spring, [as in fig. 1.] 




A segmental arch has its centre lower than 
the spring, [as in fig. 2.] 







A horse-shoe arch has its centre above the 
spring, [as in fig. 3.] 

Pointed arches are either equilateral, de- 
scribed from two centres, which are the 
whole breadth of the arch from each other, 
and form the arch about an equilateral 
triangle, [as in fig. 4 ;] 

Or drop arches, which have a radius shorter 
than the breadth of the arch, and are de- 
scribed about an obtuse- angled triangle, 
[as in fig. 5 ;] 

Or lancet arches, which have a radius 
longer than the breadth of the arch, and 
are described about an acute-angled tri- 
angle, [as in fig. 6.] 

All these pointed arches may be of the nature of segmental 
arches, and have their centres below their spring. 

Mixed arches are of three centres, which 
look nearly like elliptical arches, [as in 

Or of four centres, commonly called the 
Tudor arch; this is flat for its span, and 
has two of its centres in or near the spring, 
and the other two far below it, [as in 
fig. 8.] 

The ogee or contrasted arch has four cen^ 
tres; two in or near the spring, and two 
above it and reversed, [as in fig. 9.] 
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ENGLISH ARCHITBCTDRE. 

The spaces included between the arch and ' 
a square formed at the outeide of it are 
callal apandrek] and are often ornamented, 
[as in fig. 10.] 

Windows are divided into lights by 
muUiofu. 

The ornaments of the diviaiona at the heads 
of the windows, &c., are called tracery. 

[A distinction is drawn by Professor Willis between each 
elementary tracery, which has rather the appearance of a solid 
space being pierced by openings of various forms, and that more 
developed kind which has the appearance of an opening orna- 
mented with lines of stonework. To the former he gave the ex- 
pressive name of " Plate tracery ;" to the latter, " Bar tracery."] 

Tracery is either flowing ', where the lines branch out into the 
resemblance of leaves, arches, and other figures; or perpendicu- 
lar, where the mulUons are continued through in straight lines. 



The horizontal divisions of windows and panelling are called 
tramoms. 

The parte of tracery are ornamented with small arches and 
points, which are called featherings or folialiom, and the small 
aiihes ctt»p»; and according to the number in immediate con- 
Dection they are called — 



TBBFOILB, 1 ; QUATREFOILS, 2 ; Or CINQOEFOILB, 3. 
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The cusps are sometimes again feathered, 
and this is called dottble feathering^ [as in 
fig. 4.] 



Tablets are small projecting mouldings, 'or strings, mostly 
horizontal. 

The tablet at the top, under the battlement, is called a eomiee, 
and that at the bottom a basement, under which is generally 
a thicker wall. 

The tablet running round doors and windows is called a 
dripstone ', and if ornamented, a canopy. 

Bands are either small strings round shafts, or a horizontal 
line of square, round, or other panels, used to ornament towers, 
spires, and other work& 

Niches are small arches, mostly sunk in the wall, often orna- 
mented very richly with buttresses and canopies, and frequently 
containing statues ". 

A corbel is an ornamented projection from the wall, to sup- 
port an arch, niche, beam, or other apparent weight, and is 
often a head or part of a figure. 

A pinnacle is a small spire, generally with four sides, and 
ornamented ; it is usually placed on the tops of buttresses, both 
external and intemaL 

The small [leaves or] bunches of foliage ornamenting cano- 
pies and pinnacles are called crockets. 

The larger bunches on the top are called Jinials, and this 
term is sometimes applied to the whole pinnacle. 

The seats for the dean, canons, and other dignitaries in the 
choirs of collegiate churches are called stalls. 

The bishop's seat is called his throne. 

The ornamented open-work over the stalls, and in general any 
minute ornamental open-work, is called tabernacle-work. 

In some churches not collegiate there yet remains a screen, 
with a large projection at the top, between the nave and chan* 
eel, on which were anciently placed certain images [the holy 
rood, or crucifix, with images of St Mary and St. John] ; this 
was called the rood-loft. 

Near the entrance door is sometimes found a small niche, 
with a basin which held, in Boman Catholic times, their [ves- 
sel for] holy water; these are called stoups. 

Near the altar, or at least where an altar has once been 

' [This term Ib not striotly appli- more strieUy to be applied to sqiuire- 

cable to the mouldings over windows headed windows.] 

in the interior of a building, where * [They were always intended for 

hoodmould is perhaps the best term : statues, but these have generally been 

label is very commonly used, bat is destroyed.] 
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}>lacecl^ there is sometimes foimd another niche, distinguished 
rom the stoup by having a small hole at the bottom to carry 
off water; it is often double, [with a shelf: it is almost in- 
yariably on the south side, and is commonly called a piscina,] 

On the south side, at the east end of some churches, are 
found stone stalls, either one, two, three, or sometimes more, 
of which the uses haye been much contested ^ ; [but .they are 
without doubt the seats for the officiating ministers, and are 
called sedilia.'] 

Under several large churches, and some few small ones, are 
certain vaulted chapels, these are called crypts. 

In order to render the comparison of the different styles easy, 
we shall divide the description of each into the lollowiag 
sections : — 

Boors, 

Windows, 

Arches, 

Piers, 

Buttresses, 

Tablets, 

Niches, and ornamental arches, or panels. 

Ornamental carvings. 

Steeples, and 

Batttements, 

Boofs, 

Fronts, and 

Porches. 
We shall first give, at one view, the date of the styles, and 
their most prominent distinctions, and then proceed to the par- 
ticular sections as described above. 



1st. The Norman stt/k, which prevailed to the reign of 
Henry II. ; distinguished by its arches being generally semi* 
circular ; though sometimes pointed, with bold and rude orna- 
ments. This style seems to have commenced before the Con- 
quest, but we have no remains really known to be more than 
a very few years older ^ 



* See the Arehaologiaf vols. x. and 
zi., in which will be fonnd a long oon- 
troTersy on the subject of tht original 
use of these seats, not withont interest 
from the nomber of examples cited on 
both sides. 

* [The earliest examples of the Kor- 
T^an style in England are belieyedto be 

he remains of tiie work of the time of 
. jdward the Confessor at Westminster 



Abbey, consisting of the sabstmoture of 
the dormitory and the lower part of the 
wails of the refectoiy, with the orna- 
mental arcade. See Scott's ** Glean- 
ings from Westminster Abb^,*' and 
"Notes on the Abbey buildings of 
Westminster, by J. T. Mloklethwaite,*' 
in the Archieological Jonmal, 1876.] 

The rei£^ of Heniy II., 1154—1189, 
was the chief period of transition from 
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2nd. The Early English style, reaching to the reign of Ed- 
ward I. ^ ; distingaished by pointed ardies, and long narrow 
windows without nmllions ; and a peculiar ornament, which, 
from its resemblance to the teeth of a sharks we shall hereafter 
call the toothed ornament. 

3rd. Decorated English, reaching to the end of the reign of 
Edward III., in 1377, and perhaps [sometimes] from ten to 
fifteen years longer 3^. This style is distinguished by its large 
windows, which have pointed arches divided by miulions and 
the tracery in flowing lines [or] forming circles, arches, and 
other figures, not running perpendicularly ; its ornaments nu- 
merous, and very delicately carved. 

Perpendicular English. This is the last style, and appears to 
have been in use, though much debased, even as far as to 1630 
or 1640, but only in additions. Probably the latest whole 
building' is not later than Henry YIII. The name clearly 
designates this style, for the mullions of the windows and the 
ornamental panellings run in perpendicular lines, and form 
a complete distinction from the last style ; and many buildings 
of this are so crowded with ornament, as to destroy the beauty 
of the design. The carvings are generally very delicately 
executed. 

It may be necessary to state, that though many writers speak 
of Saxon buildings, those which they describe as such are 



the Norman to the Early Gothic in 
England, and in Normandy and the 
oUier English Proyinoes of Gaol ; in 
France proper, that is, in the Boyal 
ProTinces, this change took place 
chiefly in the reign of Philip Angns- 
tns, 1180—1223.] 

*■ [The reign of Edward I. was the 
period of transition from the Early 
English to the Decorated style : many 
bnildings of this reign belong to the 
latter style ; for instance, of the Elea- 
nor crosses, which were aU erected 
between 1290 and 1300, the style is 
clearly Decorated. If all windows with 
mnllions and with foliated circles in 
the head are to be considered as be- 
longing to the Decorated style, the di- 
Tision mast be placed at an earlier date, 
as many buildings of this character are 
of the tmie of Henry HI. ; for instance, 
the chapter-house at Salisbmy. See at 
the end of the Early English Style on 
the transition to the Decorated.] | 

r [The change from the Decorated 
to the Perpendioolar style began to 
come in occasionally at an earlier 
period, as at Gloucester, where the 



work has very much the appearance 
of the later style before the middle 
of the fourteenth century, but the 
mouldings are clearly Decorated ; this 
is, in fact, a transitional example, 
as are Edington Church, Wiltshire, 
and part of the west end of Win- 
chester Cathedral. Examples of tran- 
sitional work, or a mixture of these 
two styles, are conmion.] 

*" [Subsequent observation has 
brought to light several examples of 
whole buildings designed and exe- 
cuted in a debased Perpendicular 
style in the time of James I. and 
Charles I., as the Schools and Wad- 
ham College, and the Chapels of 
Lincoln, Jesus, and Oriel CoUeges, 
Oxford; the Chapel of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge; the hall of the 
Inner Temple, and the Chapel of 
Lincoln's Inn, London; and several 
country churches, as Low Ham 
Church, Somersetshire ; Water Eaton 
Chapel, Oxfordshire ; Apthorp Church, 
Northamptonshire; Arthuret Church, 
Cumberland ; and Stanton Harold, 
Leicestershire.] 
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either known to be Norman, or are so like them that there is 
no real distinction. But it is most likely that in some obscure 
country churches some real Saxon work of a much earlier date 
may exist ; hitherto, howevery none has been ascertained to be 
of so great an age ^ 

Without venturing to fix a date to either, it wiU be proper 
here to mention two towers which have hitherto been very little 
noticed, and yet are of very singular construction ; the first is, 
that of the old church, St. Peter's, at Barton on Humber, in 
Lincolnshire. This is a short thick tower, with very thick walls, 
originally of three stages, the two lower of which are ornamented 
by perpendicular strips of stone, projecting from the face of the 
wall, and near the top of each stage breaking into arches ; the 
lower set of arches semicircular, and the perpendicular lines 
springing from a stone set on the top of the arch ; the second set 
are straight-lined arches, and run up to a flat string or tablet, 
on which is the third plain stage, with only two small arches, 
(if so they may be called,) as in the second stage. On the top 
of these three stages is one evidently early Norman, having 
a regular double Norman window in it, with a shaft and capital 
in the middle ; this stage being clearly Norman, it is evident 
the substructure must be of an earlier date ; and in the second 
stage of the lower part is also a double window* with round 
arcnes, and divided oy something (evidently original, for there 
are two) exactly resembling a rude balustre : all this arrange- 
ment is so different from Norman work, that there seems a pro- 
bability it may be real Saxon ; and it should be noted that the 
other, or new church, St. Mary's, stands within a hundred and 
fifty yards of the old church, and is principally a Norman build- 
ing, with an Early English tower, and a chancel of the same, 
and a very early Decorated east window, which, of course, 
renders it necessary to go back to the Conquest at least for 
the date of the old one. The other tower is that of Clapham 
Church, in Bedfordshire; and this is principally remarkable 
for the extreme simplicity and rudeness of its construction* 
It consists of a square tower, without buttress or tablet, about 
three squares high, with a rude round-arched door, and above 
it two heights of small round-arched windows; above this 
part of the tower, with a plain set-off, inwards is a Norman 
portion, with a Norman window divided into two by a central 
shaft, plain, and of early character; this part is surmounted 
by a cornice and battlement of later date. 

* [These qneBtions were more folly peared at the end as an Appendix, 

treated of in an article **0n Saxon It will be fonnd in that pUuse in the 

Architecture,*' which first appeared present edition. In the sixth edi- 

in the ArcluBologig,^ but was incor- tion it had been transferred to the 

porated in the fourth edition of Mr. beginning of the English Style.] 
Biokman's '* Arohitectnre," and ap- 
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We shall now begin to trace the first or Nonnan style, and 
first of 



Tnt Soot, Iffler Dhciol), Oitbrddiire.ii.IlOO. 

NoBHAiT Doors [or Doorwats.] 

There seems to have been a desire in the architects who suc- 
ceeded the Normans to preserve the doorways of their prede- 
cessors, whence we have so many of these noble, though, in most 
cases, rude efforts of skill remaining. In many smaU churches, 
where all has been swept away, to make room for alterations, 
even in the Perpendicular style, the Norman doorway has been 
suffered to remain. The arch is semicircular, and the mode of 
inoreasing their richness was by increasing the number of 
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bands of mouldings and, of course, the depth of the arch. Shafts 
are often used, but not always, and we find very freqaently in 
the same building one doorway with shafts and one without. 
When shafts are used, there is commonly an impost-moulding 
above them, before the arch-mouldings spring. These mould- 
ings are generally much ornamented, ana the wave or zig-zag 
ornament, in some of its diversities, is almost universal, as is 
a large round moulding, with heads on the outer edge, partly 
projecting over this moulding [commonly called the catVhead 
ornamentj. There are also mouldings with a series of figures 
enclosed in a running ornament; and at one church, at York, 
these figures are the zodiacal signs ^. The exterior moulding 
often goes down no lower than the spring of the arch, thus 
forming an apparent dripstone, though it does not always pro- 
ject so as really to form one. The door is often square, and 
the interval to the arch filled with carving Amongst the 

Seat variety of these doorways in excellent preservation, 
ley Church, near Oxford, is perhaps the best specimen, 
as it contains three doorwavs, all of which are different; and 
the south doorway is nearly unique, from the flowers in its 
interior mouldings®. South Ockenden Church, in Essex, has 
also a doorwav of uncommon beauty of design and elegance of 
execution. Ely, Durham, Rochester, Worcester, and Lincoln 
cathedrals have also fine Norman doorways. In these door- 
ways almost all the ornament is external, and the inside often 
quite plain. 

Almost every county in England contains many Norman 
doorways; they are very often the only part whicn patching 
and altering has left worth examining, and they are remarkably 
varied, scarcely any two being alike. In delicacy of execution 
and intricacy of design, the College Gateway at Bristol seems 
equal, if not superior, to most ; and indeed is so well worked, 
that some persons have been inclined to ascribe it to a later 
date; but an attentive examination of many other Norman 
works will shew designs as intricate where there can be no 
doubt of the date. 

[These rich and elaborately-worked Norman doorways all 
belong to the latest division of the style, and are of the time 
of King Stephen or Henry IL They have frequently been 
inserted in earlier Norman work, as at Lincoln and Rochester. 
These insertions can generally be distinguished without much 
difficultv by the joints of the masonry : at Lincoln this is 
especially the case, the early work being of the eleventh century, 
with wide-jointed masonry, while the insertions have all fine-- 
jointed masonry.] 

^ [Other examples of this h&Ye einoe been observed, and on the Continent 
it is freqaently found at the same period.] 
« Bee illustration towards the end of this chapter. 
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NoRUAN Windows, 



The windows in this style are diminutive doorways as to 
their ornaments, except that in large buildings shafts are 
more frequent, and often with plain mouldings. The size of 
these windows is generally small, except in very large huild- 
ings ; there are no mullions, bat a double window divided by 
a ahaJH, is not uncommon [in belfries]. In small rich churches 
the exterior is often a series of arches, of which a few are 
pierced as windows, and the others left blank. The arch is 
semicireular, and if Ae window ia quite plain, has generally 
sloped sides, either inside or out, or both. The proportions of 
the If^orman windows are generally those of a door, and very 
rarely exceed two squares in height of the exterior proportions, 
including the ornaments. 

The existing Norman windows are mostly in buildings retain- 
ing still the entire character of that 
style ; for in most they have been 
taken out, and others of latfir styles 
put in, as at Durham, and many 
other cathedrals. 

There are still remaining traces 
of a very few circular windows 
of this style : the west window at 
Iffiey was circular, but it has been 
taken out ; there is one in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, which seems to be 
Norman; and there is one un- 
doubtedly Norman at BarfrestonS CtoulirWhid<«,Oh.Oli.l!.tlLrtr.l. 
rendered additionally singular by its being divided by grotesque 
heads, and something like mullions, though very rude, into 
eight parte. There seems to have been little, if any, attempt 
at feathering or foliating the heads of Norman doors or 
windows. 

[Earli/ Norman windows are usually very small and narrow, 
little more than loopholes; they have very commonlv been 
altered or enlarged, or replaced by larger windows, still many 
early windows remain, especially in belfry towers, where there 
was less need to alter them. Simultaneously with these early 
loop-windows there was, however, another class, more in the 
usual form of windows, that is, wider in proportion to their 
height, as in the dormitx>ry at Westminster. 

Belfry windows had always a different character from other 

' [See "GloBSiity at ArchitectnTB," nnuy fragments of the old oircnlar 

fifth edition, 1860, vol. ill. pi. 262. east window were toand, and these 

It has Educe been resioied ; but there have given Sir George Gilbert ScoU 

«M not Bnffioient t« be at ftU sore ol eridsnce Boffiojent to recouatract the 

the original deidgu. At the «Mt end window.] 
of the Cathedral at Oxford, a great 
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churcb windovB, not bein^ glazed, and liaving lufier or louvre 
boards to keep out the birde, and vere conimonly of two lights 
from the earliest period. After the balustre and midwaU-shafls 
the sub-arches were carried by a slip of wall with shafts oa 
the face of it, and ia the angles or nooks, aa at Bucknell, 
Oxfordshire. In later Norman work the windows generally 
are larger and the ehafts and mouldioga lighter, and in very 



Eudlxmiigli, Oion, c 1180. 

late examples the head is pierced with a small round openiog, 
as at St. Maurice's, Tork*. The openings of the tnforium 
arcade in the choir of Peterborough Cathedral have the bead 
also pierced, and, although not actual windows, only require 
to he glazed to become so. This is the earliest step towards 
tracery, that choir was consecrated in 1143; and these openings 
are evidently part of the original oonstructioo.] 



No^HAN Archbs. 

The early Norman arches are semicircular, and in many in- 
stances this form of the arch seems to have continued to the 
latest date, even when some of the parts were quite advanced 
into the next style : of this the Temple Church is a curious 
instance ; here are piers with some of the features of the next 
style, and alao pointed arches with a range of intersecting 
arches, and over this the old round-headed Norman window. 
But though the round arch thus continued to the very end of 

' See aiossary, voL iii. pi. 230. 
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the style, the introduction of pointed arches must have been 
much earlier, for we find intersecting arches in buildings of the 
purest Norraan, and whoerer constructed them, constructed 
pointed arches ; but it appears as if the round and pointed 
arches were, for nearly a century, used indiscriminately, as 
was most consonant to the necessities of the work, or the 
builder's ideas'. Kirkstall and Buildwas Abbeys haye all 
their exterior roimd arches, but the naye has pomted arches 
in the interior. There are some Norman arches so near a 
semicircle as to be only just perceptibly pointed, and with the 
rudely-caryed Norman ornaments. 

There are a few Norman arches of yery curious shape, being 
more than a semicircle, or what is called a horse-shoe, and in 
a few instances a double arch. These arches are sometimes 
plain, but are much oftener enriched with the zig-zag and 
other ornaments peculiar to this style. 

[The early Norman arches are usually square in section, 
or profile, as in the old Palace, Westminster, and the chapel of 
the White Tower, London, or merely recessed and still square- 
edged, not moulded, as in St. Alban's and Malvern Abbey 
Churches, and Winchester Cathedral.] 



NoRMAK Piers. 

These are of four descriptions. 1st, The round massiye 
columnar pier, which has sometimes a round, sometimes a 
square capital ; they are generally plain, but sometimes orna- 
mented with channels in various forms, some plain zigzag, 
some like net-work, and some spiral, [as at Durham, Lindis- 
farne, &c.] They are sometimes met with but little more than 
two diameters high, [as at Malmesbury,] and sometimes are six 
or seven. 

2nd. A multangular pier, much less massive, is sometimes 
used, generally octagonal, and commonly with an arch more or 
less pointed, [as at Oxford Cathedral]. 

3rd. The common pier with shafts; these have sometimes 
plain capitals, but are sometimes much ornamented with rude 
foliage, and occasionally animals. The shafts are mostly set in 
square recesses. 

' [This obserration of so oarofol an middle of the twelfth century, and as 

observer as Mr. Biokman deserves the piers, capitals, and mouldings of 

more attention than it has received. the early examples of the pointed arch 

It seems dear that the pointed arch are pure Norman, it was not neoes- 

was in conmion nse in England and sarily connected wiUi the change of 

many other parts of Europe by the style.] 
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4th. A plain [square] pier, with perfectly plain roond 
archea, in two or tm4e divisions, [as at Winchester]. 

In some cases the shafts are divided hj bands, [aa at St. 
Peter's, Northampton,] but the insttiuces are not many. 

NOBHAN BcrrRBSBES. 

Theee require little description ; ^^^7 ^^ [usually] plain, 
broad faces, with but smair projection, often only a few inches, 
and runniog up only to the cornice tablet, and there finishing 
under its projection. Sometimes they are finished with a plain 
slope, and in a few inalaucea are composed of several shafts. 
Bands or tablets running along the walls often run round the 
buttresses. There are, however, in rich buildings, buttresses 
omumented with shafts at the angles, and in addition to these 
shafts, small series of arches are sometimes used ; occasionally 
a second buttress, of less breadth, is placed on the outside of the 
broad flat one, [as at St. Cross Church, Hampshire; see Plate]. 

[Occasionally in French churches, but rarely in English, the 
buttresses are naif rounds, as 
at St, Bemi, Rheims ; and they 
sometimes have capitals and 
bases so as to appearlike richly- 
ornamented columns attached 
to the wall : this is especially 
the case on the exterior of some 
of the French semicircular 
apses. / 

The uanal Norman buttress < 

in England is the plain flat 
type, but a half-octagon is 
sometimes used, as at Fountains 
Abbey. The flat Norman but- 
tress frequcntlyterminatesflush 
with the purapet or corbel- 
table, but is sometimes sloped 
off at the top, as at Iffley, and 
in late examples it sometimes 
terminates in a sort of pedi- 
ment, as at Monk's Horton, 
Kent 

The horizontal strings _ ^, „ 

1 ,. 11 i.- ° limk.t Harton, Kent, a. 1180. 

along the waU are sometimes ' ' 

carried round the buttresses, and in other instances are stopped 

by them, and there does not appear to be any rule.] 
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Norman Tablets. 



la treating of tablets, that which is usoallr called the cormoe 
ia of the first coosideration ; this is frequenuy only a plain woe 
of parapet, of the same projection as ^e battressee ; but a row of 
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blocks is often placed under it, eometimes plain, sometimes 
oarred in grotesque heads, and in some instances the grotesqne 
heads snpport small arches, when it is called a corbel-table '. 
A plain ebing is also sometimes used as a comioe. 



OaM-UUt, iffler. Oitbrtlhln, e. UM. 

[As the carving was commonly executed after the stones were 
placed in position, it is sometimes of much later date than the 
cooetmotion of the masonry, and frequently in corbel-tables the 
square blocks have been left plain and not carved at all : good 
examples of this occur in the corbel-tables of Iffley Church.] 

The next most important tablet is the dripstone, or outer 
moulding of windows and doors ; this is sometimes undistin- 

I (The diatinetiou whicli . ia here mms of the Norman Bt;le rapported 

drawn between the cornice and the b; blooka or oorbela, oorbel-tablea, 

ootbel-tahle is not mnoh attended to. and to eonfine the name ol ooniioe 

It ia mora ubdaI to okU all the oot- to the hUer etjrleB.] 
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faiehed, bat oftener a Bquaro etring, frequently oontinued 
orizontally from one window to anotlier, 
round the buttresses. [Wlieii not so con- 
tmned, - it ia frequently tenninated by 
some grotesque ornament, especially in 
the richer buildings, as at Malmesbury 

Abbey'', or with a kind of foliage, as i 

at Shorebam Church, Sussex.] 

The tablets, under windows, are gene- 
rally plain slopes above or below a flat 
string. In the interior, and in some 
instances on the exterior, these are much 
carred in the Tarious ornaments described D rtjjrtTOa^Mr fflj 
hereafter. 



NORUAH NlCHBS, &C. 

There are a aeries of small arches with round and often with 
interaeoting arches, sometimes without, but oftener with ehofts. 
Some of these arches hare 
--- - ,,_.. their mouldings much orna- 

raented. [These small orna- 
mental arches are commonly 
called wall-arcadee. A rich 
example is giyen on the 
west front of Castle Rising 
Church, as the engraving al- 
ready given at p. 49 exhibits. 
The exterior of Norman 
, buildings is sometimes nearly 
] covered vith a series of sbal- 
' low niches or arcades, as in 
L Oaatle Acre Priory, Norfolk ; 
~ St. Peter's Church, North- 
ampton; the west end of 
' Iffley Church, Oxfordshire; 
the towers of Norwich and 
Ely Cathedrals; Castor 

Church, Northamptonshire, 

leitt, TMowWnlitfe, 0. UBft. ficc. The interior is orna- 

mented in a similar manner.] 
There are also other niches of varioua shapes over doors, 
in which are placed figures ; they are generally of small depth, 
and most of them retain the figures originally placed in them. 

fc See " GloMMT of ArdhUertore," toL ii. plate 63. 
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Norman Ornaments. 
The ornaments of thie style consist principallj of the dif- 
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ferent kinds of carved mouldings surrounding doors and win< 
dowB, or used as tablets. The first and most frequent of 
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them is the zigzag or chevron moulding, which is generallj 
used in great profu- 
sion. The next most 
common on door 
mouldings is the beak- 
head moulding, con- 
sisting of a hollow 
and a large round ; in 
the hollow are placed 
heads of beasts or 
birds, whose tongues 
or beaks encircle the 
round. 

After these oome ■ ^^ . ,_ «. ^ ...„ 

_ ■ ^- I . Beat-heAdi. I1I1«T dumb, 0. 1160. 

many vanetiea, almost 

every specimen having some difference of composition ; a good 
collection of them may be seen in the Arekteologia, [vol xvi.,] 
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St. Eth«1rel'B. Sorwlcli. 
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King's Munimenia Antiqua, [and in the "Glossary of Arcbi- 
tectureV' ^^^ ^ Belection of them in the two preceding pages. 
When ^e zigzag ornament is much used, it is a mark tnat 
the building is late in the style, while the billet appears to be 



Fart of South Dgor, Iffler Chiuiib, Oxbrtdilie. o. lieo. 
one of the earliest ornaments used in the Norman style ; but 
the periods at which particular ornaments were firat introduced 
is still open to much question.] 

There is one moulding which deserves mention, from its 
almost constant occurrence, 
very nearly of the same 
pattern and proportions over 
every part of the kingdom ; |j 
this is the moulding of the J 
square abacus, over the ' 
flowered or out part of the 
capital; it consists of a broad 

fillet and hoUow, which are BLtnmit iww- 

separated by a little sunk channel, and it is sometimes con- 
tinued as a tablet along the walls. 

[A plain round moulding called a bowhl is frequently used 
as a horizontal string, or tablet, 
in the Norman style, and com- 
monly has over it a projecting , 
piece with the lower angle be- \ 
Tilled or chamfered off, similar '■ 
to the uanal Norman abacus, as 
at Peterborough. P«l«*<inra^ Csaeiwj. imuflirt, a. 

' ToL ii. piaiM 76— ea. 
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Some of the Norman buildings are exceedingly rich and 
profusely covered with ornament in almost every partj these 
examples are generally late in the style, although the period 
at which this profusion was adopted is still undecided. Some- 
times, besides the interlacing arcades -"' 
already noticed, portions of the sur- 
face of the wall are covered with a kind 
of hatched-work, or with interlaced 
patterns or other enrichments, resem- 
bling the diaper of a subsequent pe- 
riod, as in Canterbury Cathedral, the 
remains of the chapter-honse at Ro- 
' Chester, St. Alban's Abbey, Chichester ' 
Cathedral, &c. Occasionally also a 
kind of small round panels or pateree „., _. „ ..,„ 
are introduced in the jambs and sot- 
fits of the arches for the sake of additional ornament, as at 
Malmesbnry Abbey. 

Aa a general rule, early work is shallow and late work 
deeply cut: early ornaments are also of simple forms, sach 
as the billet and zigzag, and the sunk star; foliage either in 
imitation of the ancient Greek foliage, or a oonventional imi- 
tation of natural leaves, comes next; and figures, especially the 
human figure, last, but no cue feature must be relied on abso- 
lutely as a test of date. The monk Gervose, in contrasting the 
work of what he calls " the glorious choir of Conrad " at 
Canterbury, consecrated in 1130, with the work ofWilliam of 
Sens and William the Englishman, speaks of everything being 
plain, or sculptured with an axe and not with a chisel; and 
the ornaments are all such as might very well be executed 
with the axe or pick ; while those of the new work, with the 
deep under-cutting, could only have been executed with the aid 
of a chisel. Some of the capitals have been carved afterwards, 
where they were within easy reach ; and this was evidently 
a common custom, as may be seen very distinctly in the early 
capitals of the pillars in the vaulted substructure of the dor- 
mitory at Westminster, and in numberless instances both in 
England and France ; the difference between the parts that are 
within reach and those which are out of reach, and between 
those which were seen and those which were not seen, makes 
this very evident. 

In a late Norman doorway at Castle Ashby Church, North- 
amptonshire, one of the capitals has the pattern drawn in out- 
line in incised lines with the chisel, but the carving was never 
finished. Similar examples are not of rare occurrence when 
they are looked for, especially when they are within reach 
without requiring a scaffold. 

The space formed over the head of the doorway between 
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the flat head of the door itself and the sereiicircular arch over 
it, called the tympanum, was frequently 
used for the introduction of sculpture, 

either of emble- 

matical figures, or 

other omamenta in 

great variety, as in 

BrioBOp Church, 

Herefordahire, &c. 

Sometimes the 

tympanum, is only 

faced with diaper 

patterns, as at 

Eynsford, Kent ; 

Dinton, Bucks ; 

and Dorchester, 

Ozon. 

The pillars are 
_, ,. .^ - . „ . , alao sometimes 

subjected to orna* 
mentation, being covered with a kind 
of fluting, or with zigzags, as at Dur- 
ham Cathedral, Waltham Abbey, the 
crypt at Canterbury, or with other sculp- 
tured ornament. Amongst these orna- 
ments the interlaced figure called Kunic 
— evidently an imitation of wicker-work p^^ ^ tj,, p^jp^^ 
— is of frequent occurrence, and this CantMSon o»owiu«i. if- iiso. 
ornament appears also on the fonts and crosses of this style ; 



fiiliiNp Chnnli, HstetoMiblrs, c. 1150. 
at what period this kind of ornament was first used is not 
ascertained, but it certainly continued in use to the end of the 
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Norman style. OccaBionally the surface of the pillars is en- 
tirely covered with rich carving, aa at Shobdon, Hereford- 
flhire ; but this ia a very remarkable example, and from its 
unusual character supposed to be of foreign origin K 

A few examples 
of Norman gable 
crosses have been 

Seaerved, asatSc. 
argaret's, York, 
St. Germain's, 
in Cornwall, and 
0th eiy, Somerset- 
shire, but in gene- 
ral these as well as 
the parapets have 
perished from ex- 
posure to the wea- 
^gf 1 OtIieTri Somenet. 

Norman CAPrrALS. 

The capitals of piers and shafts are often very rudely carved 
in Tarions grotesque devices of animals and leaves, but in all 
the design is rude and the plants are unnatural 

[They are also at times left quite 
plain, and in some cases appear to 
have been ornamented with painting 
' only. The earliest form is a square 
block, with the lower angles rounded 
off, BO aa to resemble a common 
wooden bowl, and frequently called 
the cushion capital. 

Nearly simiUtaneous with this, how- 
ever, is a sort of rude Ionic capital, 
with imperfect volutes at the angles, 
and an attempt at imitating the Corin- 
thian or Composite, a squaro project- 
ing piece being left uncarved in the 
midme between the volutes, as if for the 

cauliculi; these were probably painted. ir(irairranMpt,WinBlie8WtCaUie- 
Capitals with tbispeculiarfeatureoccur .».d.iot8-io . 

in numeroQs instances in work of the latter part of the eleventh 
century, as in the Chapel of the White Tower, London. 

'' The design of tfaese ie eo an- 
Englkb, that mare than one theory 
has been proposed to lucount for it. 
One notion ia that the figures ri^pre- 
sent Welshmen, bat the butor; of the 
Chnrch sbewe that a oertoin Oliver 
de Merlemond, to vhom the manor of 



Shobdon was given, made a pilgrim- 
age to S.Jomea of Compostella, and 
after his return he built this ohurch 
at Shobdon. It is possible, therefore, 
that what he had seen in his jonmey 
oaased him to adopt ao oraamentid 
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The next capital is that commonly called the scolloped 
capital, from the resemblance to the scollop-sholl ; thia is the 
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capital commonly used in the time of Henry I. Both the 
cushion and the scollop capitals are, however, frequently 
used afterwards, throughout nearly the whole of the twelfth 
century. 

The richly-carred capitals are all of the time of Stephen 
and Henry II., or from 1135 to 1190. The carving gradually 
hecomes deeper and bolder as the style advances. The abacus 
itself is generally plain, but ia rich capitals it is sometimes 
ornamented with sculpture. 

When the carving becomes free and the foliage curls over 
at the point, as in the later part of the choir at Canterbury, 
the work is of transitional character, and not earlier than about 
1180. Another capital, which also belongs to the period of 
transition, will be better understood by the engraving from 
the Gttlilee of Durham Cathedral {p. 65), than from any de- 
scription. The same form — a kind of dying out of the form 
of tna caulicolus with the volutes — occurs frequently in Glou- 
cestershire, as at Slymbridge. 

There is no doubt that in internal work Gorman capitals 
were usually painted and gilt, and were intended to be so by 
the original architects who designed them, as at Copford, 
near Colchester, Essex. Originally the paintiug was on the 
plain surface of the cushion capital, but it was soon found 
more convenient, and to heighten the effect, to have them 
partly carred and partly painted. 
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NoBiiAN Bases. 



The bases frequently resemble a plain capital reversed ; they 
often appear to be rude imitations of the Tuscan, and in late 
examples bear a close resemblance to the Attic base. 



nnolunar IhtludnU *■■>. 1079-IOW. PoMUp, lortlunM, o. iieo. 
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In early Norman vork there is a singular variety in the 
profiles of the bases : in the crypt of Worcester Cathedral 
there are six. (See the woodcut, p. 85.) 

The pedestal on which the pier stands being always square, 
while the pier itself with its base-mouldings is often round, an 
interval occurs at the angles which is frequently filled up with 
an ornament consisting most commonly of rude foliage ; these 
are usually called foot-ornaments, as at St. Cross, and Romsey 
Abbey. 

f2 
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Norman Turrets, 



Theie are some turrets crowned with large pinnacles, which 
may be Norman : euch is one at [Bishop's] Cleeve, in GIou- 
ceeterBhire, and one of the towers at 
the side of the west front of B>o- 
ch eater Cathedral. 

[The turrets are generally very 
characteriatio features; they are 
usually made to contain the stair- 
cases, and are sometimes round from 
the bottom to the roof, as at 
Christ Church, Hampshire, which 
is a very rich example, ornamented 
with niches and intersecting arcades. 
At If&ey the stuir-turret is square 
below and round above, and in the 
round part there is an elegant kind 
of large fluting with small shafts 
in the recesses ; and the roof, which 
is semi-pyramidal, but abutting 
against the upper purt of the 
tower, is groined, to correspond 
with the fluting below. 

One also crowns a stair-turret at f 

St. Joseph's Chapel, Glastonbury. 

The round pinnaoles on the porch ifflar,iMaidibi»,ctieo. 
at Southwell, Nottinghamshire, hare been resiored, and there- 
fore cannot be depended on as examples.] 



NORUAN StSEPLES. 

The Norman steeple was mostly a massive tower, seldom 
rinng more than a square in height above the roof of the 
building to which it belonged, and often not so much. They 
are sometimes plain, but often ornamented by plain or in- 
tersecting arches, and have generally the flat buttress, but 
that of St. Alban's runs into a round turret at each comer of 
the upper stage ; and at St. Peter's, Northampton, there is 
a singular buttress of three parts of circles, but its date is un- 
certain '. The towers of Norwich and Winchester CathedraK 
[Caistor, Northamptonshire,] and Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, 
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are very fine specimens of the Norman tower. It does not seem 
likely that we have any Norman spires, but they were pro- 
bably terminated by wooden pyramids^ [as at Newhaven;] 
spires were not introduced until a later period. 

Norman Battlements. 

From exposure to weather^ and yarious accidents^ we find 
yery few roofs in their original state, and from the yicinity 
of tbe battlement we find this part also very often not original. 
It seems difficult to ascertain what the Norman battlement was, 
and there seems much reason to suppose it was only a plain 
parapet : in some castellated Norman buildings a parapet, with 
here and there a narrow interval cut in it, remains, and ap- 
pears original ; and this, or the plain parapet, was most likely 
the ecclesiastical battlement. Many Norman buildings have 
battlements of much later date, or parapets evidently often 
repaired. 

Norman Boofs. 

The Norman wooden roof was often open to the actual frame- 
timbers, as we see some remaining to this day, as at Bochester 
and Winchester ^ ; but at Peterborough is a real flat-boarded 
ceiling, which is in fine preservation, having been care- 
ftilly repainted from the original. It consists of a sort of 
rude mosaic, full of stiff lines ; and its general division is into 
lozenges, with flowers of Norman character, and the whole 
according in design with the ornaments of that style. This 
kind of roof, particularly when the exterior was covered with 
shingles, contributed much to spread those destructive fires we 
so frequently read of in the history of early churches. 

[This very remarkable Norman ceiling at Peterborough is 
flat in the transepts, but canted in the nave. It has there been 
raised two or three feet in the fourteenth century, when the 
central tower was rebuilt, and the tower-arches raised. The 
strip of wall on each side between the original Norman cor- 
nice-moulding and the Norman painted ceiling is also painted, 
but in quite a different style, that is, in the style of the four- 
teenth century, when the alteration was made, thus confirming 
the genuineness of the earlier ceiling. This style of painted 
ceiling seems the most appropriate finish to a, Norman church. 
A similar painted ceiling, but far more rich and elaborate, 
has been restored in Ely Cathedral \ 

^ [These have been destroyed since Styleman Le Strange ; bnt he diedbe- 

Mr. Bickman wrote, and the framing fore he had finished his work, and his 

of the roof at Peterborough above the friend Mr. Gambier Parry, also a ta- 

ceiling is modem.] lented amateur artist, completed the 

■^ By the indefatigable zeal of Mr. task he had set himself. 



NORHAV ROOFS. 



It ia evident, from the weather-mouldings whicli frequently 
remain on Norman towera, that, the outer roofs of this style 
were frequently of a high pitch, hut they were sometimes very 
low, and they appear to have generally, if not always, had tie- 
beams, placed very near together, on the under side of which 
a flat boarded ceiling was perhaps nailed. It may be doubted 
whether any example of this period now remains, though we 
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have sufficient evidence to shew what they were in several 
instances. Portions of some very remarkable wooden roofs of 
this style remain in the bishop's palace at Hereford, and at 
Oakham, Rutland.] 

Of the Norman groined roof [or vault] we have very many 
fine examples, principally in the roofs of crypts, and in small 
churches ; they consist of cross -springers, and sometimes, but 
not always, of a rib from pier to pier; they are sometimes 
plain, but oftener ornamented with ribs of a few bold mouldings, 
and sometimes with these mouldings enriched with zigzag and 
other carved work of this style. The ruins of Lindisfarne, on 
the Northumberland coast, have long exhibited the greet cross- 
springer rib, over the intersection of the nave and transepts, 
remaining while the rest of the roof is destroyed. 

[The earliest Norman vaults are quite plain, and of the 
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barrel form, as in the chapel of the White Tower, London ; in 
the next stase they are then groined, they have fiat arch-ribs 
only, but etill without groin ribs; these plain groined vaults 
over the aisles are often contemporaneous with the barrel-raults, 
over the central space, and belong geoerally to the eleventh 
century, but the Norman architects did not venture to throw 
a vault over a wide space until very near the end of the style, 
and the contrivances necessary for vaulting over epacee of un- 
equal width seem to have led to the geaem use of the pointed 
arch.] 



NOKMAN PORCUBS. 

There are many of tbese remaining to small charches ; they 
are generallyshal- 
low, and the 
mouldings of the 
outer gate are 
often richer than 
those of the inner. 

[Some Norman 

{lorches are of 
arge dimensions, 
and have arcades 
on each side of 
the interior, as at 
Southwell Minster 
(see Plate), Not- 
tingham, and 
Sherborne Abbey, 
Dorsetshire. At 
Malmesbury Ab- 
bey is one of sur- 
passing richness, 
the profusion of 
ornament used in 
this porch exceeds 
that of any other 

part of the b.ild- ""■ ""^ "' ™- 

ing. In many instances, however, the Norman porches are 
so shallow as to have little more projection than the but- 
tresses, and to make it almost difficult to say whether they 
should be called shallow porches or deep doorways. At 
Kelso in Scotland is a fine example of this kind of porch, 
though this is much more decided than many others.] 
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MOBHA.K FRONTS. 



NoRUAN Fronts. 



The greatest part of the Nonnaa west fronts have been much 
changed hj the introduction of windows of later date, (mostly 
large Perpendicular windows}. The ruins of Lindisfame, how- 
ever, present us with one nearly perfect. This consists of 
a large door vith a gallery or triforium over it, of which some 
of the arches have been pierced through for windows ; and 
above, one larger window. Bocheeter and Lincoln Cathedrals, 
Castle Acre Priory, and Tewkesbury Church, all shew what the 
Norman west fronts were, with the exception of the introduc- 
tion of the large window. [The west front of the small church 
in the castle at Forchester, Hampshire, is a very perfect and 
good plain specimen.] 
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The east fronts much resembled the west, except the door; 
and in email churches we have both east and west fronts 
perfect. Peterborough and Winchester Cathedrals furnish fine 
examples (except the insertion of tracery to the windows) of 
transept ends; these generally rose in three tiers of windows, 
and had a fine efiect, both interiorly and exteriorly. [The 
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eaat front of St. Cross Church, Hampshire, is also a fine ex- 
ample ; see Plate.] There are a few large buildings, and 
many small once, with semicircular east ends; and of these, 
the east ends of Norwich and Peterborough Cathedrals are the 
finest remaining, but in both, the windows are altered by the 
insertion of tracery, and, in parte, of new windows. 



NoRHAN Fonts. 
Koiman ionts are very numerous, perhaps as much so as 
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Norman doorways, and some are very curious, from the rudo' 
ness and intricacy of the decorations. 
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[There are some fonts of lead, probably of the Norman style^ 
still extant, though some consider them to be of the thirteenth 
century. They are cast in moulds, and the same moulds were 
used more than once, as in Dorchester Church, Oxfordshire, 
and some other churches in the same neighbourhood. There 
are also some celebrated Norman fonts made of hard black 
marble, with rich but shallow sculpture, long supposed to have 
been of a much earlier date, but now ascertained to be late 
Norman, as in Winchester Cathedral, and St. Michael's Church, 
Southampton^ and at East Meon, Hampshire. They occur also 
in the north-eastern part of France, as at Laon and that neigh- 
bourhood, and in Flanders ; and there is said to have been a 
manufactory for them in the latter country, where that material 
is found.] 

Norman Piscina. 

[These are rare features of Norman ornament, but they are 
met with occasionally ; one was found in East Hothby Church, 
Sussex, in pulling down the chancel in 1855, and is given 
in the Sussex Collections, vol. viii. p. 272. See also the ex- 
amples given in the Glossary of Architecture, 1857, Plate 155.] 



Norman Triforia. 

The triforia are various ; some, as at Southwell and Waltham 
Abbey, a large arch quite open, but oftener broken by small 
shafts and arches, and the clerestory windows have often an 
arch on each side of the window, forming a second gallery ; 
of these galleries, which are partly pierced, the tower of 
Norwich forms the best example. In many large churches 
we find the Norman work remaining only to the string run- 
ning over the arches, and later work above that; this is the 
case at Canterbury and Hereford. The arrangement at Oxford 
Cathedral is curious, as under the great arches, springing 
from the piers, are other arches springing from corbels, and 
between these two are shafts and arches as ornaments, but 
not open as a gallery. In small churches the gallery is gene- 
rally omitted. 

[The same arrangement occurs in Bomsey Abbey, Hamp- 
shire, but it has not been observed elsewhere in England. It 
occurs more frequently in France, and it is common in Italy 
at a later period. The appearance is as if the capital had 
been cut down the middle, and one half employed to carry 
the ribs of the vaults in the aisle ; the other half carried up 
above on the other side, to support the ribs which stretch across 
the central space.] 



THE NOBHAN STYLE. 



Of this etyle, it will be proper to remark two buildings that 
deserve attention ; the one for its simplicity and beauty of 
composition, the other from its being nearly unique, and being 
at tne same time a very fine specimen of ornament. The first 
is the vestibule, or entrance to the chapter-house at Bristol, 
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and the other the staircase leading to the Registry at Canter- 
bury Cathedral. With respect to ornaments, few surpass those 
of a mined tower at Canterbury, generally called Ethelbert'a % 
and those on the front of Castle Acre Priory. 

• [ThiB tower hw been pulled in Britton'B Cathedrals. It wu pro- 

dovm ainoe Bickmaii wrote. Fort«. bably part o( the work ol Emnlpli, 

nately a tstj good Tiew of it has as it agreed with some of the detail! 

been pneerred, whiah is engraTed ol the glorious ohoir of Conrad.] 
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General Appearance. 

The general appearance of Norman buildings is bold and 
massive. Yery few large buildings remain without much 
alteration, and mixture with other styles ; perhaps the nave 
of Peterborough and that of Bochester Cathedrals present as 
little mixture as any, though in these the windows have been 
altered; but of smaller churches, Barfreston in Kent, Stewk- 
ley in Buckinghamshire, and Adel in Yorkshire, have had 
very little alteration. Tickencote in Rutlandshire^ till within 
a few years, was one of the most valuable remains in the 
kingdom ; but it has been rebuilt sufficiently near in its 
likeness to the original to deceive many, and so far from it 
as to render it not a copy, but an imitation ; yet it is still 
curious, and the interior of the chancel is original. The 
interior arrangement of large Norman buildings is consider- 
ably varied : sometimes the large circular pier is used alone, 
as at Gloucester Cathedral ; sometimes mixed with the pier 
composed of shafts, as at Durham ; and sometimes of that 
pier of shafts only, as at Peterborough, Norwich, &c. 

There are many fine Norman castellated remains ; of these 
it may be enough to mention those of Bochester in Kent, 
Hedingham in Essex, Conisburgh in Yorkshire, and Guild- 
ford in Surrey. 

[There are also a few Norman houses remaining, as the 
Jews' House, and St. Mary's Guild, at Lincoln ; Moyses Hall, 
and another Norman house, but less perfect, at Bury St. Ed- 
mund's, Suffolk ; the old manor-house of Appleton, Berks. ; the 
hall of Oakham Castle, Rutland ; two small houses at South- 
ampton ; others at Christ Church, Hampshire ; Minster in the 
Isle of Thanet, Kent ; Boothby Pagnell, Lincolnshire i^.] 

p For engravings of theee see the "Pomestio Architecture of the Middle 
Ages," Yol. i. 



fflSTORICAL APPENDIX TO THE NORMAN STYLE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

[The object of this Chronological Table of buildings is i» give 
the evidence on which a certain number of buildings are dated, which 
may be called Historical Ttpes of each style, and so indirectly, 
on the acknowledged principle of analogy, to shew the grounds on 
which the dates of other buildings have been fixed. As there was 
never any fixed line of division between the styles, but a gradual 
change in the character of the buildings going on from the eleventh 
century to the present time, so such comparison cannot be relied upon 
by itself for fixing an exact date. For all practical purposes, if we 
can arrive within twenty years of the actual date by the architectural 
character only, that is as much as can be expected ; but in many cases 
some written record, either directly aifecting the structure itself, or 
narrating circumstances which indirectly bear upon the general history 
of the building, may be connected with the style of the architecture, 
and a date may be fixed with great probability within narrower limits. 

The dates of the foundations of the numerous abbeys and other 
monasteries are a very useful guide in one respect ; we know that there 
can be nothing there earlier than that date, but we must be careful 
not to conclude that the existing buildings belong to the time of the 
original foundation: this was a very common source of error with 
writers of past generations, but it is obyious that the churches may 
have been rebuilt many times, or not completed till long after the 
time of the foundation, and a careful examination is necessary in 
each particular case. Indeed, it may be said that very few abbeys 
had, at their foundation, sufficient funds to build more than the neces- 
sary buildings, and the plainest of churches. As wealth accrued by 
gifts and legacies, the buildings were erected in accordance with the 
style of the day, so that in many cases a century elapsed between the 
foundation and the erection of buildings, which were substantial enough 
to withstand the ravages of time, or sufficiently capacious and orna- 
mental to be thought worthy of preservation by successive generations. 

Especial care also is necessary in examining the buildings of monas- 
teries founded in the middle or latter part of the eleventh century, 
because the work of that period was sometimes so substantial, and at 
the same time so plain, that the main structure has often been re- 
tained, when the whole of the ornamentation has been entirely 
changed, or added afterwards, the stonework having been carved 
a long while after the building was complete. This practice prevailed 
in France as much as in England, and although French churches 
of this period are generally larger, more lofty, and better built than 
the English, the difference in the art of construction or the style of 
architecture is not so great as is commonly imagined. The intercourse 
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between the people of the two countries was so close, that any im- 
provement made in the one was very speedily followed in the other. 

The character of the masonry, and especially the width of the joints 
of mortar between the stones, are frequently valuable glides to dis- 
tinguish the work of the eleventh century from that of the twelfth. 
Some of the work after the Conquest has the masonry as rude as 
before, but early in the twelfth century, from the time of Roger, 
Bishop of Salisbury, the ashlar masonry is almost entirely fine jointed ; 
this, however, sometimes depends on the nature of the stone, as in 
those districts where the soft sandstone almost makes wide joints 
a necessity, and this stone is generally used in large blocks, often 
in long-and-short work, at a comparatively late period. On the other 
hand, at Bradford-on-Avon, the old church stands in a valley beneath 
stone-quarries of excellent free-stone, and for that reason is fine-jointed. 
At Caen, however, where the stone is of very similar quality, and the 
same quarries were used throughout, both wide-jointed and fine- jointed 
masonry was found to exist, the former belonging to the earlier work, 
the latter to the later work '. 

The reign of William Bufus may be said to represent the period 
when the great building era in the Norman style in England began ; 
but the style had already been introduced, since some of the work of 
Edward the Confessor at Westminster has essentially Norman features. 

It must be remembered that the division into styles is entirely arbi- 
trary, made for convenience of study, just as the various classifications 
adopted in other sciences are found to be necessary, although they do 
not admit of exact definition. But a comparison of the dated examples, 
of which there is substantial evidence to fix the dates, shews that 
there was a gradual progress, or perhaps, to speak more truly, a con- 
stant change going forward as a matter of fact, and that this change 
was not confined to any one district, at a particular time, but when in- 
troduced, rapidly spread over the whole country, though at certain 
times, one particular district might be some few years in advance of 
another in some special mode of ornamentation, or some peculiar detail 
of construction. This variation, however, does not militate against 
the acceptance of the results of the historical argument, but only en- 
joins caution in applying the analogies which the dated examples 
afford. 



RECORDS OF BUILDINGS DURING THE TIME OF 

EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 

Bearing in mind what has been said as to the general value of the 
word style, the Norman style may well be said to have been intro- 
duced into England in the time of Edward the Confessor ; the king 
himself founded the great Abbey of Westminster, and many of the 

* M. Bonet, in the history of St. Ste- they had been put on in the time of 

phen*s or the Abbaie aux hommeSf as* Henry II., alfehoogh the building was 

oertained by this test that the yaalts begun in the time of William the 

did not belong to the early work; Gonqneror. 
and farther investigation shewed that 
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bnildinga oomposing it were erected in hie time. OF the chnrcli he 
had completed the choir and transepts, which were sufflcieot for the 
petfonaance of divine Beivice, and it was then consecrated, Dec. 28, 



Clliv«ltftli«Fri,put«fth«Batatrutnratfiiig[)artiilloiTofTenmlstUrAblieTi *-i>-10ee. 

1065, a tev days only hefore his death. The donnitory was in all 
prohahility hnilding at the same time, as the mnnks who had to per- 



MtMoniT bom th< aarlr work at Vlslor In Qia Dormltiirr, WnCmlnitv, x 
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form the lerrica in Hie chnrch mnat have required a place to sleep in. 
Of this dormitoiT the wathi and the vanlted substractura remain ; the 
work is nide ant] clumay Norman, with wiiie-jointed masonry, and 
the capitals left plain, to be painted or oarved afterwards. It is very 
nmilar in style to the work in Normandy of the same period, and is 
mppoaed to have been built by Norman workmen, 

A considerable part of the walls of the refectory are alno still stand- 
ing, and although the oroamentation was entirely altered and windows 
inserted by Abbot Litlington in the fourteenth oentnry, the original 
omamenttu arcade in the refectory has been preserved *>. 

It is remarkable that the stone used in the Confessor's work at West- 
minster was BO good that the marks of the hammer are still distinctly 
Tisible, notwithstanding the surface decay of many buildings produced 
by the Londou smoke. The stone used in the fourteenth century. 



13' 



imda ot thB iduStarj, WiftmluUr Ibber. '.»- tOM. 

irheiL the vail of the refectory was altered and decorated a&esh, is 
quite of a different character, and has perished so much that it 
cnunbles with a touch. 

* This arokde had beau built op with opened nnder the direotioii of Q. Q. 

Tongh stone tor centmieB in order to Beolt, and tlie whole arcade may be 

reoeiTe the wainsooting ; it was BtbI tiaoed in the wall, thoogh filled ap. 

notioed by the Ber. T. W. Wears and 8ee"aieauingBlrom'Westmiii8ter Ab- 

Mi.J. H. Farket in tbespnoftof 1S61, bey," by Q. O. Soott and others. 6e- 

and two of the small arotuM were then oond eiUtion, enlarged, Sto,, 1B61. 



T 
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RECORDS OF BUILDINGS DURING THE REIGN OF 

WILLIAM L, A.D. 1066—1087. 

Although the Norman style was introduced in the eleventh century^ 
the preyious rude style was continued side by side with it. We haye 
yery Httle work of the time of the Conqueror remaining, and what 
we have, belongs mostly to the preyious style, as will be seen in the 
Appendix. 

The buildings known to belong to this period, or the earliest build- 
ings in the Norman style in England after Westminster Abbey, are : — 

A.D. 1070—1095. The abbey of Bury St. Edmund's, rebuilt by 
Abbot Baldwin, assisted by the sacrists Thuratan and Tolin. ''The 
church of the monastery, consecrated in 1032, haying been for the 
most part, like its predecessor, built of wood, though not finished, was 
still unworthy both of St. Edmund and of an establishment endowed 
with such magnificent reyenues as St. E^dmund's Bury. Accordingly, 
under the auspices of Abbot Baldwin, the sacrists Thurstan and 
Tolin demolished the church which had been so recently constructed. 
King William the Conqueror upon this occasion issued his precept to 
the abbot of Peterborough, commanding that the abbot and conyent of 
St. Edmund should be permitted to take sufficient stone for the erection 
of their church from the quarries of Bamack, in Northamptonshire, 
granting at the same time an exemption from the usual tolls charge- 
able upon its carriage from that place to Bury." Baldwin was 
a monk of St. Denis at Paris, then Prior at Deerhurst, in Gloucester- 
shire, a cell to St. Denis. Lydgate says he was ** greatly expert in 
craft of medicine." King Edward the Confessor granted to him, 
for his monastery, the priyilege of a mint. He was also in great 
fayour with King William the Conqueror, under a charter from whom 
he made considerable acquisitions for his monastery <'. The new 
edifice was completed in 1095, and the body of St Edmund was trans- 
lated into it in 1096 \ It is now a ruin, but portions of the work of 
this period remain. 

A.D. 1078 — 1088. Lastingham, or Lestingham Church, Yorkshire. 
Of the little monastery built by Cymbill in a.d. 660, and of the 
church afterwards added to receiye the body of his brother Ceda ", no 
remains appear. Dugdale (quoting from early records) states that 
Stephen^ a monk of Whitby, was appointed abbot soon after 1078, 
and obtained permission of the king to remoye that abbey to Letst- 
ingham, on acoiint of the incursions of the pirates. The record quoted 
by Dugdale adds that Stephen immediately began to ''restore the place, 
and to build all things necessary for the monks ;" but finding this new 
site still too near the sea, and exposed to the pirates, he finally ob- 
tained permission to remoye it to York in 1088. This seems to fix 
the date of the crypt between 1078 and 1088 '. 

' See Mon. Ang»^ yol. iii. p. 101, and ^ MS. HarL, 4A1 ; ap. Mon. Ang., 

the extract from the register of the yoL iii. p. 102. 

abbey preserved in the office of the * Beda, lib. iii. cap. 23. 

Dnchy of Lanoaster, fol. 84, ibid., ' Mon, Aug., i. 842, and iii. 529. 

p. 162. See Britton's Arohiteotnral Antiquities , 
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A.D. 1077 — 1107. The geniiine vorke of Biahop Qondnlf, the 
great builder of bis time, belong to tbe mde work of the preyious 
stj'le, with little or no aihlar-work, and devoid of mouldings, much 
less ornamentation : they conmst of a Bmall part of the crvpt and the 
north transept tower at Bochesteri ; some portions of Mailing Abbey, 
Kent, founded by him about 1090, and dedicated in 1103; and the 
early Norman keep called St. Leonard's tower, at Mailing. These 
will be referred to in the Appendix. The ohapel, however, in the 
White Tower, London, may fairly be said to be built in the Norman 
style, and a charter, preserved in the Codex Sofftmit, distinctly speaks 
of Gundolf a§ superintending the works for William ". 

The keep at Mailing has masonry of a very rode description, very 
little better than rubble : but the stones are squared, and the masonry 




Xatible IhmiiT. St LMnud'i iHp-tnvtr, 
ll&lll]iK,Xmt.i).x.D.icn7. 
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good and regular of its kind, although Ulc joints of mortar are ex- 
ceedingly wide, shewing that the stones were in all probability 
chipped, and not sawn or smoothed down in order to give an even 
bearing. 

A.D. 1077—1093. St. Alhan's Abbey Church, built by Abbot Paul 
of Caen. The original parts are rather of the mde early character 
than Norman, but work of Norman oharaoter is introduced. Tbe 
masonry is wide-joint«d, and a good deal of rubble walling is used, 
with many Boman tiles, and balustre shafts ', 

A.U. 1079 — 1093. ^e crypt and transepts of Winchester Cathe- 
dral, built by Bishop Walkelynl. The original parts are very plain, 
of early masonry with wide joints. The early work also has the 



vol. V. p. 160, for a fin« encraving of 
this eiTpt. ThesljleiBEarlrNormaD. 

< " Booleda nova, veteri deslrncta 
indpitnt. "—Vita Ovndvifhi , up. Whar- 
ton, p. 280, vol. ii. 

* BegistnimBoflense,p.S3| Teitas 
Bofleniii, 0. 301. 

" . . . et thesanrnm sanotonim Be- 
liqnianim ejos (B. PBoIini) in Dovam 
EoolMiam tranafeiTi, et Id looo deoen- 
ter ad boo prcBparato reponi teoit." — 
Ibid. 



et tBmmamm CcBnobinm in 
qoani MellinsQE dioont 
vir Dei ndiQoare onraviL" — Ibid. 387. 
"... sed ea« per plniea annoa pro- 
pria aura regire enravit." — Ibid. 

> WiU. Malmesb. OeaU Pontif. 1. 179, 
a. S17, ed. Hamilton, 1870. 

> Aimol. WintatL. ap. JITon. Jug., 
vol. i. p. 206, and WIUb's "Aiobiteo- 
ttual History of WinoheateiCBtbedTal," 
in Frooeedings of the AiohisologioBl 
Institute, 18U. 

2 
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plain onahion capital, and the arch Bquare-edged, and not receased, 
both usually oharacteriBtio of the eleventh century, but the Reneral 
character may be said to be distinctly 
ITorman. 

Here we hare an excellent oppor- 
tunity of comparing the masonry of the 
two periods side by sidp, the walls of 



the transepta hare the joints of the 
masonry almost as wide as those in 
the White Tower, whereas in the parts 
rebuilt after the fUl of the tower in 
1107, we hare fine-joint«d masonry 
as good as at any lat«r period. 

A.n. 1083— 1100. Ely. The founda- 
tions (according to Dugdale) of a new 
conventual church, were laid by Abbot 
Symeon*, brother to Walkelyn, Bishop 
of Winoheat«r. Abbot Sjmeon was 
succeeded by Richard (ihe last abbot,) iot«rti.rofHiirtiiTnuwmt 
in IIOO, and in U06 the eastern a ji. iOT»-l(Ri 

part of the ohnrch was so far finished as to reodve the bodies of 
St. Etheldreda and other saints'. Parts of the nave and transepts 
are of this date, and agree in character with the early parts of Win- 
ohester. The nare was continued in the same style, though not com- 
pleted till near the end of the twelfth oentury. 

A.D. 1084—1089. Worcester Cathedral, rebuilt on a new site 
by Bishop Wolstan. The early Normnn work remains here in 
the walls of a considerable part of the upper ohnrch, as well as 
in tlie crypt; the arch which opens into a chapel on the east aide 
of the south transept, was opened out in July, 1862, after having 
been long walled-np and entirely concealed. The early Norman shafts 
also remain at the east end of the north aisle of the navo, and in 
other places. The crypt of this time remains, and is almost iden- 
tical with some work of the Conqueror at Caen ~. It is remarkable 

* PnM«pta Be^ '^Ihelmi I., in the miuntel; leoorded bj Thomas of Bly. 

Appendix to Braithmm'i " History of Angl. Sacra, torn. i. p. 613. 
Bhr OathedraL" - There are BarsralTarietieB of bases 

■ The earemonjr of tmulation is in the oiTpl at Boohester also. 



, Peter's, r 
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B to tile \ 
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that no Mttled form of Base Beems to have been agreed upon, ttiongb 
the oapitals are all alike; 
in tliia crypt of Wor- 
oeater there are six dif- 
ferent forme o 

A.D. 1085. St. Peter's, 
Hereford. Amongst t' 
notices of granto t 
monastery of St. Peter, 
at Gloucester", is one 
that " This year, on the 
6th Kalends of April, 
died Walter de Lacy, the 
founder of St. Peter'a, 
Hereford, whose body is 
honorably buried in the 
chapter-house of Glou- 
cester." From another 
account, it appears that ^ 
his death was caused by \ 
a fall from the church \ 
after its completion. In I 
1101, "Hugo de Lacy ) 
gave to the monks of 

St Peter, at Gloucester, „__ ,„ ,„,,«, ,„« 

the ehuiih of St. Peter. °^ '"*^'- *■"■ ^'**-'"* 

Herefbrd, which his father "Walter had built from the fonndationa." 
little of the original vork remains, aa the church was almost en- 
tirely rebuilt in 1793. 

A.D. 1089—1108. Tbomey Abbey, Cambridgeshire, rebuilt by 
Abbot GuntfiT ". Some of the pier-arches of the nave remain, though 
much altered in appearance by the deetructicn of the aialea and alero- 
stery, and the insertion of Perpendicular windows F. 



EECORDS OF BUILDINGS BUBIKG THE EEIGN OF 
WILLIAM II., A,D. 1087—1100. 

The f econd division of Norman comprises the reigns of 'William II. 
and Henry I., and most of the buildings nsually called early Nor- 
man belong to this time. The peculiar features by which these divi- 
sions may be readily distinguished have been described under the 
head of doorways, windows, capitals, Ac. ; it would cause too much 
repetition to introduce them here. It will be sofBcient to say that 
daring this second period the masonry is better fljiished, and be- 
comes fine-jointed, and the chisel comee into general use. 

i.D, 1086—1096. St. John's Church, Chester. Peter, bishop of 

■ MS. Cotton, quoted b Dngdale, np. Mm. Ang., vol. ii. p. 611. 
vol. i. p. M7. r This ohnioh mm iMtored 1^ Blora 

' Amaia Momuttrii dt Tkomtg, in 18U. 
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lichfield, who vaa consecratod is 1067, removed hie episcopal oee 
to Cheater, where he died and was buried in 1086. His sncoesaor, 
Eobert de Limesay, translated his see from Chester to Coventry ia 
1095. It is probahle, therefore, that the early Norman part of this 
church belongs to the period between 106? and 1095 1. The massiTe 
piers and semicircolar arches of the nave belong to this period, but 
the triforium and olereatoiy built upon them are of tranaiiional cha- 
racter, and belong to quite the end of the twelfth century, (see Plate). 

The piers are round, and extremely massive, with plain capitals, and 
the arcbea merely recessed, with square edges, without any mouldings ; 
— the fonr great arches which carried the central tower, hare shafts 
attached to the piere ; and are of precisely the same character aa those 
of the nave ; — and one bay of the choir, with its aisles, remains. 

On the north side, this bay of the aisle is turned into a modem 
vestry, but over it is one of the arches of the triforinm arcade, which 
is or the same plain, early character as the nave. On the south side, 
the first bay of the aisle Js toler- 
ably perfect, and is richer work, 
of rather later date than the rest ; 
this window 1^ richly ornamented 
with zigzags and shafts, and is 
turned into a doorway. The tran* 
septe were entirely destroyed at 
the Beformation, when the size 
of the church was reduced to 
adapt it for parochial use only. 

A.D.1082— 89, Hurley Priory, 
Berkshire. The charter ' apeuks 
of certain gifts made to the church 
by Geoffrey of Uandeville on the 
day he had the church dedicated ' 
by Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury, 
llie church is of plain early Nor- 

4.D. 1087— 1092. Lincoln Ca- ' 
thedral. Tho see buying been . 
removed from Dorchester, the ca- 
thedral was built on a new site 
by Bishop Hemigius. Part of the 
present west front is his work; 

It has wide-jointed masonry, and '^^^- '^"'^ totheimi, A.t>. im. 
the original parts are of very early character, but of grand design, 
with three lofty recessed arches, or shallow porches. In this work 

' The ohaptor ol this ohnreh is Osmund (1078—1107) and Oilbert, 

mmttioned in tlie Domesday Sarroy Abbot of WeBtmiuBter (1083 — 1116), 

as holding property. fli the d»te as after 1083. 

' Ex Regist. de Walden in MSB. • Bee LyBons' Berkshire, vol. i. p. 

Hwl., printed in Dugdale, vol. iii. a»B; Gentleman's Magazine, 1839, tiS. 

p. 433. The charter msntions certain i. p. 367, where there is on engraving 

,riw. 1-.1 i,..i„»j . !!■:_„ w:, (,, j^g ohnreh; and Mon. Ang., voL iii. 

p. 131. 
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doorways and capitals were inserted by Bishop Alexander in 1146 ^ 
The later work can be distinguished by the fine-jointed masonry, and 
it is necessary to pay attention to this, for the capitals inserted in the 
time of Bishop Alexander have been frequently mistaken for tiiose 
of Bemigius, although when the two are compared they are yery 
different*. 

A.i>. 1089—1100. Gloucester Cathedral. The church of the mo- 
nastery of St. Peter at Gloucester, had been removed by Aldred, 
Bishop of "Worcester, o. 1060, to a new site, nearer the walls. This 
church, with the greater part of the city, was burnt in 1087, and 
in 1089 the foundation-stone of a new church was laid by Eobert, 
Bishop of Hereford, in the presence of Abbot Serlo ''. On the ides of 
July, 1100, the church was dedicated 7. The crypt of this period re- 
^ mains, with some alterations. The arches are segmental, remarkably 
wide and flat ; and this seems to be a local peculiarity, as it occurs in 
a chapel in the Deanery, of the twelfth century, and in some churches 
of the neighbourhood, as at Bishop's Cleeve. The vaults are groined 
without ribs, but the bays separated by the transverse arches, which 
are square in section. Some of the capitals are of the cushion form, 
others the rude Ionic. For engravings, see Britton, &c. 

A.D. 1092 — 1101. Carlisle Cathedral was commenced by Walter, 
a^ Norman priest, who was governor of the city' at the former date; 
but this consecration included the choir only, which was entirely re- 
built in the thirteenth century. The south transept (excepting the 
clerestory) and the pier- arches of the nave are eark/ Norman work, 
built in continuation of the choir soon after 1101. The triforium 
and clerestory of the nave, and the clerestory of the south transept, 
are rather late Norman. It was made a cathedral in 1133. 

A.D. 1093. York Minster, the rebuilding /rom the foundation com- 
menced by Thomas the first Norman Archbishop \ The crypt is of 
this period. 

A.D. 1093. The church of Lindisfame, on Holy Island, Durham, 
rebuilt from the foundations. The ruins shew that it is constructed 
partly of the red sandstone of the neighbouring coast, and partly of 
the whinstone of the island, agreeing exactly with the minute de- 
scription of Keginald of Durham ^y who was living at the time. The 
style is early Norman, with massive piers and cushion capitals. (See 
an arch, p. 51.) 

A.D. 1093 — 1099. The priory of Twinham, or Christ Church, in 
Hampshire^ built by Ralph Flambard, who was then made Bishop of 
Durham. The nave and transepts are supposed to be his work, from 
their close resemblance to Durham. But it is probable that the Bishop 
retained the prioiy, and that these parts were not erected until the time 
of Henry I., when the priory was richly endowed by Bichard de 
Bedvers, Earl of Devon •. 

* Boger de Hoveden, AnnaL, p. 280. 128, quoted by Dugdale, voL i. p. 644. 

Fine engraTings of this west front, from * Mon. Ang., voL li. p. 141. For 

drawings by Garter, were published by engraring, see Billings' '< Carlisle Ga- 

the Society of Antiquaries. thedral," 4to., 1840. 

" See later on, under the year 1146. * Stnbbs, Aot. Pontil Ebor. 

X Annales de Winohecomb in BibL ^ Beg. Donelm., oap. zzi. p. 45. 

Cotton., fol. 127 b. ' ' Carta Bioardi de Bedveriifi senioris, 

f MS. Cotton, Domit A. viii foL ap. Mon. Ang,, vol. vi. p. 804. 
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j 4.D. 1093—1096. Durham Cathedral. The choir built hy Bishop 

j William Carileph. The first three stones were laid hy the Bishop, 

I Malcolm King of the Soots, and Prior Turgot, on the 3rd of August, 

I 1098, and the work was so far completed as to receive the hody of 

] St. Cuthbert in 1104 \ The transepts were completed by tiie monkt 

during the vacancy of the biehoprio between 1128 and 1133 '. The 

I style is simple, grand, maBaive early Norman'. The style of thii 

choir is early Norman, and very oharacteristio, but rather in sdvanoe 

of other buildings of the same period. It is hardly necessary to say 

that Durham is on the whole the finest of the Norman oathedisls 

arehitecturally, and it stands iu a splendid situation. 

A.D. 1096—1110. The choir of Canterbury entirely rebuilt, more 
magnificently than before, by Prior Emulph, who entirely destroyed 
Lanfranc's work, A portion of the crypt of this period remains. 
Emulph was made Bishop of Rochester, and was succeeded hy 
Conrad in lllOK. 

A-B. 1096— 1119. Norwich Ca- 
thedral, built by Herbert Losinga 
on a new site, the see having 
been removed from Thetford by 
him. The foundation of the 
choir was laid in 1096". The 
etyle is early Norman ; moat of 
the capitals are of the cnshion 
shape, but some are scolloped, 
* and o^ers are of the rude Ionic 

form, as here shewn. These ca- 
pitals are a good example of that 
type which is usually character- 
istic of the eleventh century. 
The church was left unfinished 
hy Bishop Herbert, and was not 
completed until 1200. 

4.D. 1097. Westminster Hull, 
built by WiUiam Euftis. The 
original walls remain for the 
most part, bnt cased over and 
hidden, and the ornamentation 
entirely altered. Some of the 

origin^ work was uncovered *Plt»l. '^rwloli (kthedril. A.MOM-lim 
during the repairs made under the direction of Sir Eobort Smirke, 
and was carefully described by his brother, Mr. Sydney Smirke, 

* RogerieEovedeit,Amalee,'p.2(l6. ' A full Booonnt of the rebmlding 

• Some onriona parttcalars desorip- of Caaterhnry Cathedral, at BncceBaiTe 
Hve of Dnrham Cathedral as it stood periods, will ba found in FnfeSBOr 
m the middle of tho twelfth oentory, WilliB'B"AreMteotnTal Hirtoty of Can- 
are giTen by Beginald of Durham, terbnry Cathedral," 8¥o., 1846 ; the 
*^^^'^'" ''■ ^**' ^°-' ^'"■'®«8 So- moHt vainable work on the hifltory of 
mety, 1836. Bee also Hist. Donebn,, architeotoiB that exists in any lan- 
Sonpt iii., Sorteaa Boo., 1889. Jtfon, gauge. 

Ata., ToL 1. p. 319. b B^Bt. primnra, ap. Man. Ana., 

' For engraymgi, see Brittoa, Car- toI. iv. p. 9. 
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in Arehaologia^ yols. xxvi., zzviL, where seyeral engravings are given 
from drawings by Mr. Smirke and Mr. Buckler. The masonry is 
wide-jointed, and the capitals of the shafts are the plain cudbion 
capitals. Some sculptured capitals were also found built into the wall, 
and are engraved in the Arehaohgia^ but these evidently belong to 
a later period, towards the end of the twelfth century. (See an 
arch from this palace, p. 51.) 



EEC0ED8 OF BTJILDINGS DURING THE EEIGN OP 
HENBT I., A.D. 1100—1135. 

A.D. 1103 — 1121. Tewkesbury Abbey Church, Gloucestershire, 
founded by Eobert Fit2 HaimoD, and consecrated in 1 121 *• The grand 
west front and the arches of the nave are quite early in the twelfth 
century. The work is very plain ; the pier-arohes are unusually small, 
with very tall piers, more lofty than is usual at this period. The great 
arch in the west frt>nt, extending the whole height of the building, is 
believed to be unique, but the three great Norman arches recessed in 
the west fr^nt of Lincoln convey the same idea. The grand western 
porches in France are often hsdf the height of the building, but not 
so lofty as these. At Tewkesbury it is evident from the mass of 
masonry in the south aisle, near the west end, that there either was 
an inner wall forming an actual porch or Galilee, or else a tower. 
The most genuine part of the early work is the apsidal chapel on the 
east side of the south transept. The choir with its aisles and radiating 
chapels is also of Norman construction, but entirely altered in ap- 
pearance to the Decorated style of the ribs and windows. The 
original plan was the same as at Christ Church, Oxford, Dunstable, 
and part of Bomsey, where the vaults of the aisles rest upon half- 
capitals attached to the piers ; some of them have escaped unaltered, 
but the greater part of them, and the whole of the upper capitals in 
the choir, have been altered in the Decorated style. 

A.D. 1108 — 1116. St. Botolph's Priory Church at Colchester, Essex. 
Founded by Emulph, or Eynulph, a monk, afterwards abbot of Peter- 
borough in 1102, and supposed to have been completed about 1116, 
when a papal bull invested the priory with peculiar privileges^. It 
is built chiefly of Boman bricks, as are nearly all the churches of the 
town and neighbourhood ; the Boman walls of the town having long 
served as a convenient quarry in a district where stone is scarce. It 
is ornamented with intersecting arcades, but the details are early, ex- 

» AnnaUs WmUm., ap. Ang. Sac,, see "also Petit^s ffiatory of Tewkes- 

vol. i. p. 297, and the Chronica de bury : Oxford, 1848, 8yo., and Blunt's 

Tewketburye in Bibl. Cotton., printed 12mo., 1876, whioh contains a plan, 

m Man. Ang,, vol. ii. p. 69 ; W. Mai- and photographic riews, tombs, and 

mesb., De Oestit Reg, Ang,, p. 89; details. 

JnnaUs de Theokesheria, printed in ^ Papal BnU of Pope Pascal II. 

Lnard's Annalea Monaatiei; Regis- ▲.!>. 1123, printed in Mon, Ang,, vol. 

trum Theoh,, MS. in the possession of ri. p. 106. 
Sir John Isham, quoted by Blmit; 
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oeptmg a rich doorway, which is eyidently an insertion of a much 
later date \ 

A.D. 1 104 — 1 133. Durham Cathedral. The nave and aisles were huilt 
chiefly hy Bishop Flarahard, in the same style as the choir hnilt hy 
his predecessor. See a.d. 1093 — 1096. 

A.D. 1107. Fall of the central tower of "Winchester Cathedral™. 
The tower and part of the transepts were rebuilt soon after the fall, 
and the difference in the character of the masonry marks the exact 
points of junction, and affords a useM guide for the examination 
of other buildings, as it is not an isolated example. In the old 
walls the masonry is wide-jointed, in the new work it is fine-jointed, 
shewing a considerable advance in the art of construction in a few 
years. (See the woodcut, p. 84.) Yet the enormous mass of masonry 
which was used to support the new tower, and ensure its not falling 
again, shews that the art was feir from having attained that degree 
of perfection which it reached at the end of the century. 

A.D. 1110 — 1139. Sherborne Castle, Dorsetshire, built by Eoger, 
Bishop of Salisbury ''. It is now a mere ruin, but possesses many 
of the original Norman features, and the masonry is fine-jointed. 
Of the abbey of Sherborne, also, the greater part qf the church 
remains, although the Norman walls of the nave have been cased, 
and the architectural character altered to the Perpendicular style, as 
at Winchester. 

A.D. 1115 — 1139. Malmesbury Abbey, founded by Bishop Roger. 
This, also, has fine-jointed masonry. 

" He (Bishop Boger^ was a prelate of great mind, and spared no expense 
towards completing his designs, especially in buildings ; woich may be seen 
in other places, but more particularly at Salisbury and Afalmesbury ; for there 
he erected extensive edifices at vast cost, and with surpassing beauty, tAs 
courses of stone being so correctly laid that the joint deceives the eue^ and leads 
it to imagine that the whole wall is composed of a single block. He built anew 
the church of Salisbury, and beautified it in such a manner that it yields to 
none in England, but sorpasses many ^" 

This passage of WiUiam of Malmesbury is worthy of particular 
notice, as it seems that this mode of building with fine -jointed 
masonry struck him as remarkable, from which we may infer that 
it was not then in general use; and in confirmation of this it has 
been observed, that the work of a previous date has generally wide 
joints between the stones, as in the older parts of Winchester and 
Canterbury. 

A.D. 1112 — 1136. Exeter Cathedral. The transept towers are of 
the time of Bishop Warelwast ^ ; the church was continued through 

* For engrayings, see the Mowu- ® William of ICalmeBbuiy, Qestis 

tteon, and Britton*s ** Arohiteotural Reg. Ang,, lib. v. s. 408. Mon. Aug., 

Antiquities," vol. i. p. 2. vol. i. p. 263. 

>" AnnaL Winton., p. 297. Willis's p Short Chroniole of Exeter MS. in 

** Architectural History of Winchester the Archives of the Cathedral, and 

Cathedral," in Proceedings of ArchiBoL quoted in Freeman's history of it. 

Inst., p. 18. London, 1846. 8yo., Exeter, 1875. Mon. Ang.^ vol 

" Godwin's " Catalogue of the Bi- ii p. 613. 
shops," p. 278. 
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the whole of the trelftli centnrf, and during the restoratioiiB ia 1872 
it was found that a great part of the present teallt are of that period, 
aa was seen when the plosb'r wai scarped off ; but the transepts and 
the toweiB over them are the only part in which the Koimaii clia- 
raoter is Tisible, The architectnral character of the greater part is 
pure Decorated. Sir Oeor^ Gilbert Soott has here, as frequently in 
many places, bronght to light the original oonstniotion by stripping 
off the plaster, and has thns explained the history of many build- 
ings in a manner that is andeniahle, although it could not be seen 
before. 

4.D. 1115— 1130. EochcstfiT CathedraH, Emulf, who had been 
Prior of Canterbnry, and hod began to rebnild the choir there, was 
made Bishop of Sochester, and carried on the work which had 
been begun by Bishop Gundnlf. His work at Bocheater may be 
traced by iis exact resemblance to his work at Canterbury. Precisely 
the same omamenta are used in botii eharohea, especially a peculiar 
kind of plain diaper pattern 
on the walls, which occurs 
in the passage leading from 
the north transept to the 
crypt at Canterbury ; and at 
Rochester in the mins of 
the chapter-house and clois- 
tere, and in the f^vgments . 
of the eastern bay of the 
nave, which was rebnilt 
in the thirteenth century, 
bat the old materials used 
np in an internal buttrees to 
the central tower ; also at 
the west end of the aisles: 
the central part of the west 
front is of later date, and 
the different bays of the 
nave each of a different date, 
the work being continued 
ttirongh nearly the whole of 

the twelfth century; the rich jnafm--wmk in Pmaes to Orjpt. 

central doorway of the west 

front being part of the later vork. The same pecnliar diamond- 
shaped pattern on the sorfoee of the walls ooonrs also on the east 
end wall of S. Peter's, Devizes, Wilts, It was supposed to be 
a special mark of the work of Emalph, but may prolMbly only be 
one of the features of bis time. 

A.n, 1117 — 1143. Peterborough Cathedral having been burnt in 
the preceding year, a new one was begun from the foundation by John 
de Seez, who formed the plan of the whole, and in 1143 It was con- 
secrated '. The style is good plain Norman of rather early oharaoter. 
The date of consecration only proves that the choir was ready for the 

1 S.Beg. Ep. ap. Hon, Ang,, toL L ' Artnal. Petriburg., Hon. Ang., toL 

p. 161. L p. S61. 
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daily service. The nave was probably not completed until quite the 
end of the century. The triforium arcade of the choir affords the 
earliest example of plate tracery in its most primitive form, small 
plain circular openings pierced in the flat head over the sub-arches in 
one of the bays *. 

A.1). 1121. Reading Abbey, Berkshire, founded by King Henry I> 
The ruins which remain consist chiefly of enormous masses of rubble 
and flint walls, the whole of the ashlar masonry having been stripped 
off, but the extreme hardness and solidity of these massive walls have 
defied the efforts of the destroyer. Some small portions of the orna- 
mental stone-work have been dug up, and arranged. 

The revenues of the churches of Cholsey, Berks., and Leominster, 
Herefordshire, were granted by the king to Beading Abbey, and the 
fabrics were probably soon after rebuilt by the Abbey. A consider- 
able part of Leominster Church remains as rebuilt at this period. 
At Cholsey the lower part of the central tower, with the early 
transept-arches, and the foundations of the whole of the walls of 
the church, are of early Norman character, and not long after the 
grant to the Abbey, but the choir was not rebuilt till the thirteenth 
century. 

A.D. 1121. Eirkham Priory, Yorkshire, founded by Sir Walter 
Espee, and Adeline his wife, for Austin Canons'". The principal 
remains consist of a beautiful gateway, a fine Norman doorway, and 
part of the cloisters. 

A.D. 1121—1130. Bury St. Edmund's, Suffolk. The gateway 
tower of the Abbey (called St. James's tower) built by Badulphus 
and Heraeus the sacrists \ It is fine and rich Norman work, but the 
ornament is of early character, shallow and worked with the pick, 
except the rich doorway, which is evidently an insertion of a much 
later date. 

A.D. 1122. Eemlworth Priory, Warwickshire, founded for Austin 
Canons by Geoffrey de Clinton, chamberlain and treasurer to Henry I.' 

The churches of Wotton, Warwickshire, Clinton, Oxfordshire, 
and Barton, Northamptonshire, were given to it by the founder; 
Hathe and Stoneleigh, Warwickshire, were given by King Henry I. ; 
Packington, Leamington, Worm-Leighton, Uerberbury, and Eadford, 
Warwickshire, Barton Seagrave, Northants ', and Stewkley, Bucking- 
hamshire, were given by Geoffrey, the son of the founder, about 1 150 ; 
Hethe, Oxfordshire, by Lescelina, daughter of the founder, about 
the same time; Iffley, Oxfordshire, by Juliana de St. Eemi, about 
1 1 60 * ; and fifteen other churches by subsequent benefactors, which 
it is not necessary to enumerate : but those mentioned are believed 
all to have portions of the original work about the time of dona- 



■ For engrayings, see Britton^s " Ca- 
thedrals/' or Storer'B, or Murray's. 

* Matt. Paris, p. 66 ; Mon, Ang. ,Tol. 
It. p. 28. 

" Burton Annales , Mon. Ang, , vol. vi. 
p. 207. 

' Burton Annales, Mon, Ang. , vol. iii. 
p. 98 ; Mon, Ang,, vol. vi. p. 776. For 
engravings, see Britton's "Arohiteo- 
taial Antiquities," vol. iii. p. 84. 



y Charter of Clinton, Reg. Kenil,^ 
ap. Mon, Ang,, vol. vi. p. 220. 

" For engravings of Norman details 
from this ohnroh see ** Chorohes of 
Northamptonshire," royal 8vo., 1849* 
p. 150. 

• Iffley is not mentioned in the Con- 
firmation at the beginning of the reign 
of Heniy IL, and was therefore given 
after that time. 
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tion, and tbey are supposed to hare been bnilt or rebuilt under 
the direction of the canons of Kenilworth. They are all of rich 
Norman work, and the chinch at Eenilworth itself has a rich Nor- 
man doorway. 

i.D. 1124. Caistor Church, Northamptonahire''. A flue cruciform 
church, with a central tower of rich but not late Norman work; 
the external ornament is all shallow, and auch as would not re- 
quire the use of the chisel. Some of the capitals in the interior 
are carved with groups of figures obviously requiring the use of 
the chisel, but it is quite possible and probable that these were exe- 
cuted afterwards. 

Over the south door of the ehsnoel there is a niche with a tre- 
foil head, the upper part of which is cut out of one large stone, 
bearing the following rude inscription. All the letters are raised 
on the face of the stone, except those signityuig xzmi, which are 
cut into it. 



Inmifaini, Osldor (DinKiti, XorthuDptonililre- 

Tbe tower of thb church is rich Nurmon work, with the square 
billet, the hatchet, and scolloped ornaments. Other parts of the 
chureh are of the same period, and there is another inscription cut in 
wood on the south door of the nave, which is also of very earlv cha- 
racter: but the chancel has been in a great degree rebuilt in the 
thirteenih century, preserving, however, the Norman sedilia, and 
ether parts of the Norman work, among which is the inscription above 
given, and probably the whole niche, for although the trdbil head is 
not usual in Norman work, it is occasionally met with ; and this niche 
appears ruder than the Early English doorway over which it is placed, 
xhe edges are square and not moulded. 

i..i>. 1123—1133. The church of St. BortholomcT, Smithfield, 

* Afon. .Av- , vol. vi. p. 1639. 
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tiondon*. This vus the church of the Angtutinian priory founded in 
1123 by Bahere, the king's jester or minstrel, and he obtained a 
charter from the kiog in 1133, by which time it is probable that the 
buildings were in an adraiiced etate. It is recorded that three Greek 
tntTellere of noble family were present at the foundation, and foretold 
the fatnre importance of the church. They were probably merchants 
from Byzantium, and it has been conjectured that they were consulted 
by the founder reBpecting the plan and arcbitectural oharacter of the 
church. The aisle round the apse remained in a very genuine state 
until 1860, and agreed with this period; it was of rather early Nor- 



TooMdn «f Cbolr. 
iin. 

man character, with tranBTerse arches, which were of the horse-shoe 
form, and the vaults were slightly domical, that is, the centre of each 
hay was higher thsn the sidra''. The upper part of the choir is of 
later date than this aiele ; the central tower is not square, and the 
arches are transitional, two being round and two pointed, with mould- 
ings and details of much later character than those of the aUle ; the 
nave has been destroyed with the exception of one bay, and the vaults 
of the aisles have parts of modem houses built upon them. Domes 
are the peculiar featnre of the Byzantine style, and buildings that are 
partly derived from this style have their vaults of a domical form, 
though not high enough to become actual domes. 

A.D. 1127. Bt. Bepnlchre's Church, fi^orthampton, built by Simon 
de St. Lix (Seynlyz, Senlia), the second Earl of Northampton, on his 
return from the first crusade, and presented hy bim to the priory of 
St. Andrew's in that town : the gift was confirmed by Hugh, Bishop 
of Lincoln, and King Henry I. Earl Simon died in the year 1127*. 
It is one of the round churches built in imitation of the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeruaolem. The original part of the work 
is of rude and early Norman character, but the arches are acutely 

' Carta ftmdationis, HB. in Bibl. thejr were destroyed ; that aisle was 

Cotton, sp. Blan. ing., voL vi. p. SM. the earliest part of the bnilding. 

' The three bays of the north aisle ' Carta Simocis fondatoria et con- 
bad preserred their oiigiiial vaalts firmatio Beg. Hen. L, ap. Man. A»g., 
until the tutorationA of 1660, when vol. v. p. 193. 
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pointed. There is, however, great doubt whether these arches are 
original, the npper part of the wall is evidently late work, and these 
arches appear to belong to the alteration made at that time rather 
than to the original work. The outer wall was raised, and the win- 
dows altered, when the inner row of arches was inserted, probably in 
the time of Henry II. ' 

A.i>. 1126 — 1138. The castle of Rochester was begun at the former 
date by Archbishop William Gorboil, and finished at the latter by 
Geoffrey de Mandevilles. 

A.1). 1127. Fumess Abbey, Lancashire, founded by Stephen, Count 
of Boulogne and Mortain, afterwards T^iTig of England K The magni- 
ficent ruins of this wealthy abbey are idmost entirely of subsequent 
periods, rebuilt or added in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
but there are some small portions of early Norman work remaining. 

A.]>. 1127 — 1134. Cormac's Chapel, on the rock of Cashel, Ireland, 
commenced in 1127 and consecrated in 1134^. This beautiful little 
chapel is a very remarkable piece of work to be found in Ireland 
at that date. It is good and rich Norman work, rather in advance of 
anything in England at the same date, but its history is authenticated 
by the inscription upon it. The round tower seems to have been 
built at the same time as a belfiry to it, though detached, and in 
the thirteenth century the cathedral and castle were added, but the 
chapel was not disturbed. 

A.D. 1127—1144. The church of St.Bule (or St. Begulus), at 
St. Andrews, Scotland, built by Bishop Robert. There is a re- 
markably tall tower, closely resembling some of those in Ireland K 

A.i>. 1128 — 1152. The abbey church of Kelso \ Scotland, founded 
and built by St. David, "King of Scotland. The original parts are 
good Norman work, not of late character. The pier-arches of the 
nave and the windows are round-headed, and the capitals are scol- 
loped only ; there are intersecting arcades in the side walls, and the 
tower-arches are pointed. 

A.i>. 1 130. The cathedrals of Canterbury ^ and Rochester were both 
consecrated by Archbishop William Corboil, this year. These two 
churches had been building simultaneously, and the choirs of both 
were completed at the same time. At Canterbury the outer walls of 
this choir remain; at Rochester it was rebuilt and much enlarged 
about sixty years afterwards, but ruins of the chapter-house and 



' For engravings, see Britton*s Aroh. 
Ant., voL i. p. 45. 

^ Geryase. 

^ Begister de Famesse in officio 
Duoatos Lanoastri®, ap. Mon. Ang., 
vol. V. p. 250 ; and Beck's " Histoxy and 
Antiquities of the Abbey of Fumess," 
pp. Ill, 112. The cells or daughter 
churches to this important abbey 
were, — Calder, Oumberland, founded 
in 1134; Swyneseyed, or Swineshed, 
LinoolnEdiire, 1148; Fermoy, or De 
Castro Dei, Ireland, 1170 ; Inniscorthy, 
Ynes, or De Insula, in the diocese of 
Down, Ireland, 1183; Holy Cross, 
in the diocese of Oashel, Ireland, 



1183 ; Wythney, Ireland, 1188 ; Oork- 
enrouth, or De Petra Fertili, Ireland, 
1197 ; Bussyn, in the Isle of Man, 
1238; De Surio, in the diocese of 
Idsmore, Lreluid, 1249. 

* Inscription, ap. Petrie's "Ecde- 
Biastioal Architecture of Ireland,** 
vol. i p. 283. 

^ For engravings, see Billings* "An- 
tiquities of Scotland.'* 

^ See Walcot's Monasticon Seoti- 
cum. For engrayings, see Billings* 
•* Scotland," and the " Porch," p. 146. 

" Qervase, Act. Pontif., p. 1664, 
tap, Willis's " Canterbury Cathedral,** 
p. 19. 
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cloisters of this period remain. Emulf, who had been prior of Ganter- 
bury, and had began the choir there, was at this time Bishop of 
Eochester, having succeeded Rodolf or Balph, who was promoted 
to Canterbury in 1114. (See a.b. 1115). 

A.D, 1131 — 1140. Dover, S. Martin's Priory, rebuilt by Archbishop 
Corboil. The work was begun in 1131, and the monks entered the 
choir in 1140. The refectory of the buQding has been preserved, and 
was long used as a bam ; it has been restored to better use, and is 
a fine Norman hall \ 

A.D. 1131. lUevaulz Abbey, Yorkshire, founded by Walter Espee, 
who placed here some monks sent by St Bernard from the abbey of 
Clairvaux. It was the earliest Cistercian abbey in Yorkshire "*. 

A.n. 1132. Fountains Abbey, Yorkshire, was founded in this 
year. The buildings were burnt in 1140. The church was rebuilt 
by Abbot John of York, who laid the foundations in 1204, and 
finished by the next abbot, John Fherd, a.d. 1245. There are con- 
siderable remains of the early domestic buildings of the abbey of 
a good Norman style p. 

A.D. 1182. Dunstable Prioiy, Bedfordshire 4, founded by Henry I. 
The west front has a fine Norman doorway remaining, but the greater 
part is of a later period. 

A.D. 1 133. Porchester Church, Hampshire '. A priory of canons of 
the order of St. Augustine was founded by King Henry I. within the 
walls of Porchester Castle. The establishment was removed about 
twenty years afterwards to Southwick, but the church which they had 
built in the castle remains. It is pure Norman, and the west froDt is 
a particularly good example of a small Norman west front, in good 
preservation; (see p. 73). The font is of the same period, orna- 
mented with intersecting arcades. 

A.D. 1134. The Cistercian Abbey of Calder, Cumberland, founded 
by Eanulf de Merchines, and confirmed by Henry III *. The ruins 
of the church are of Norman and transitional character \ 

A.D. 1135—1142. Castle Acre Priorv Church, Norfolk. Founded 
by William de Wairen "^ ; the front is fine rich Norman, with inter- 
secting arcades. 

A.D. 1135—1160. — Buildwas Abbey, Shropshire, founded by Roger, 
Bishop of Chester'. There are considerable ruins of these buildings ; 
nearly all the walls of the church remain ; the chancel has been 
altered in the thirteenth century, but not rebuilt ; and the nave has 



° Annal. S. Martini Doy., Cotton 
MS., ap. Man, Ang.^ yol. iv. p. 586. 

® Historia fnndationls MS. in Bibl 
Cotton, ap. Mon.Ang.t vol. v. p. 274. 
For engraYlDgs, see the M<m. Ang., 
and Sharpens "Parallels," Chnrton's 
" Yorkshire Abbeys," Ao. 

9 For engrayings, see '* The Abbeys 
of Yorkshire," folio, Sonter, York : and 
'* Sharpe's Parallels,'* 1848, <&c. ; see 
also Charton*s "Abbeys of Yorkshire." 

4 Hist, fnndat. et Carta Henrici I. 
ap. Mon, Ang.f ▼ol. yi. p. 239, where 
an engraying of it is also giyen. 



' MS. in Bibl. Cotton, ap. Mon, Ang.^ 
yol. yi. p. 243. 

* Confirmatio, ii., iii., ap. M<m.Ang., 
vol. y. p. 340. 

* For engrayings, see Buck's" Views," 
and Mon. Ang., and Sharpens "Cis- 
tercian Abbeys," 1875. 

* CartiB Com. Warenis, ap. Mon, 
Jng^, vol. y. p. 46 ; and engravings in 
Mon. Ang., Britton's Archit. Ant., 
<feo. 

* Chron.Petr%lmrg.; ondMon.Ang 
vol. y. p. 855. 
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not been altered, the two sides of it are not quite of tbe same date. 
It is evident that, as nsoal, the choir was built first, and the nave by 
degp'ees afterwards ; the nave has pointed arches, but the character of 
the work is not late, probably about 1150. The arches are merely 
recessed and not moulded, and the capitals are scolloped only. The 
clerestory windows are round-headed. There are considerable re- 
mains of the original buildings although the greater part is a century 
later ^ 



RECOEDS OF BUILDINGS DUEING THE BEIGN OF 
STEPHEN, A.D. 1135—1154. 

Thb reign of Stephen and the early part of that of Henry II. is the 
period of the rich Norman style ; during the reign of Henry I., as we 
have seen, the buildings were still of the class which we usually call 
early Norman, massive and comparatively plain. We know from 
Gervase that the chisel was not used in the ^'glorious choir of 
Conrad" and Emulf, and a careful examination of the remains of that 
choir and of many other buildings of the same period shews that no 
marks of it are to be found ; although a good deal of surface-ornament 
began to be used in the time of Henry I., yet it is all shallow, and 
such as might be executed with the pick, until quite the end of his 
reign. In the time of Stephen the chisel began to be freely used, and 
many capitals and other ornaments which had been erected before 
were now carved, especially such as were within easy reach, as in the 
crypt and on the waU-arcades at Canterbury, where some of the 
capitals are still left in their original form, the plain cushion ; others 
are elaborately carved, and some are left half finished. (See p. 105.) 

The buildings known to have been erected in this reign are nume- 
rous, but they are chiefly a carrying on of works begun in the two 
preceding reigns. There were, however, a considerable number of 
new foundations, especially of the Cistercians. 

A.D. 1186. St. Cross Church and Hospital, near Winchester, founded 
by Henry de Blois, Bishop of Winchester, brother to King Stephen'. 
Ijiis church has pointed arches throughout; the nave is evidently 
of later date than the choir, and is considerably more advanced in 
style, being quite of transitional character, but the choir is pure 
Norman, and Uiere seems no reason to doubt that this part was built 
within twenty years of the foundation. The triforium arcade of 
intersecting mouldings forming pointed arches was supposed by Dr. 
Hilner to have been the origin of the pointed arch. (See Plate.) 

A.n. 1137. The city of Eoohester burnt on the 7th of May in that 
year, the king being a spectator; on the following day the new church 
of St Andrew was consecrated by Archbishop William [Corboil ■.] 

A.n. 1138. The Tower of London finished by Geofirey de Man- 
deville \ 

7 For engravings, see Sharpe's " Fa- * [Gervase, Chronica, ap. Twisden ; 

rallelsof Arohiteotiire,'*andihe" Tork- WUIis's ** Canterbury;*' and Florenoe 

shire Abbeys." of Worcester. 

■ Beg. Ep. "^^^ton, ap. Mon. Aug,, ^ Gerya^, ibid, 
vol. yi. p. 721, 

H 
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A.D. 1140. Dorchester Abbey, Oxfordshire, refoanded by Alexander, 
Bishop of Linoota, for Austin CanonB ^ The church was rebuilt in the 
time of Edward I., but there are portions of the Norman church re- 
maining ; the cliancel- 

arch and a doorway from ..,:■. v,"---_, ... . ; 

the north aisle of the 
choir into the cloister 
are part of the original 
work hnilt soon after thia 
foundation. The north 
wall of the nave, or at 
least the lower part of it 
where the cloister has 
abutted against it, is alsn 
of abou t the same period , 
though Decorated wiU' 
dows have been inserted 
in the upper part of it. 

A. D. 1141 — 1150, 
Shohdoo Church, near 

Leominster, Hereford- ■• 

shire, built by Oliver dc 
Merlemond, steward to 
the Mortimers, of which 
a minute history ia pre- 
served and printed in the 
Mona»ticon'^, in the ori- 
ginal Norman-French of 
the period. It appears 
that the founder went oom 
on a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of St. James of Compostella in Spain, during the progress of 
the work, and on his return was hospitably entertained in the mo- 
nastery of St. Victor at Paris, with which he was so much pleased, 
that when his church was completed he sent for ti^o monks from that 
monastery to serve it. The unusual richness of the work makes it 
a fair conjecture that he brought h'>Dio with him from his travels 
either drawings or a remembrance of what he had seen, and applied 
this knowledge to his new building. It would be a curious mait«r of 
research to ascertain where he found it : the monastery of St. Victor 
baa been entirely destroyed, but very similar work may be found in 
AnJDU and Poitou of the same period, and it is probable that he would 
go through the English provinces in the west of France on his way to 
Spain. The church of Notre Dame de Poitiers is equally rich, espe- 
cially the west iront, and is probably of about the same period. The 
establishment was removed to Wigmore in 1 179 by Hugh de Mortimer, 
and 80 richly endowed that it became an important abbey of the 
Austin Friars. This shews that the buildings remaining at Shobdon 
must he previous to that date. (For detaila see p. 64.) 



ar IbteT. Oun, a.d. 1140-^160. 



A.D. 1145. LillieBhall Abbey*, ShropBhire. An abbey of Augas- 
tinian Canons was founded here about this date, by Ricbard and 
Philip de BalmeiB. There are conaiderable remains of the churoli 
and other buildings of this abbey ; their style would give the idea 
of an earlier date than this, as they appear to be rather early Norman. 
The plan is very peculiar — a long narrow church without aisles, but 
with transepts, no triforium, but a clerestory high up in the walls to 
allow for the doister and domestic buildings abutting against them ; 
the nave is divided by transverse walls into three portions ; the choir 
haa chapels on the side ; the east window is Decorated, and the west 
tower Pen)endicular. There are considerable ruins also of the re- 
fectory ana the abbot's house. 

A.D. 1146. Lincoln Cathedral, which had been much damaged by 
a fire in 1141, was reatoied by Bishop Alexander^; the present rich 
west doorways are the work of 
Eishop Alexander inserted in 
walls of earlier date. Some of 
the capitals of the shafts of the 
large arched recesses are bIbo in- 
sertions of the same period. The 
original walls are of wide-jointed 
masonry; the iosertions are all 
fine-jointed. 

i.D. 1147. Roche Abbey, 
Yorkshire. This abbey of the 
Cistercian Order was founded by 
Eichard de Builli and Richard 
Fitz Turgis, the owners of the 
neighbouring soil '. There are 
considerable ruins of the choir 
and transept of the church, which 
are in a style of early transition, 
massive and plain, the arches 
pointed, but the windows round- 
headed. We have no date of .„-.,. 
consecration, but the choir is not ^^^^ iwhwir*!, o. uw. 
likely to have been built more 

than twenty years after the fuundation of the abbey. The stone is ot 
a remarkably durable nature, and although much has been destroyed 
by violence and exposed to the weather for centuries, the details 
that remain are as perfect as the day they were carved. 

A.D. 1 148. 8t. Augustine's Priory, Bristol, founded by Bobert Fitz- 
Hardiog, Uayor of Bristol^. The chapter-house and the gateway of 
this priory remain, their date may probably be twenty years after the 
foundation of the priory ; they are late and rich Norman. 

A.D. 1160. Birkenhead Priory, Cheshire, founded by Hamon de 

* Beg.deIdllieBhAlI,etCBrtaHenTiai on the Yorkahirs abbeys. 

I., ap. Afon. Ajig., toI. vi. p. 363. * Carta de fandatione, ap. Mon. 

< Chron. Hatth. Fuis.tol., p. 3ftl ; Ang.,vol. r.p.G02. 

Bsg.Ep ftp.3fon.^n9.,ToLTi.p.l970; ^ Carta de hmdatione, ap. JCiR. 

for engravings, see tite vaiions works Aug, , toL n. p. 866. 
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Masii, third Baron of Dunham Massey^ The Norman chapel re- 
mains. 

A.1). 1152. Kirkstall Cluniac Ahbey, in the West Biding of York- 
shire, was removed to a new site by Henry de Laci, and the bnildings 
were completed before 1182^. ''The founder laid the first stone 
with his own hands, and lived to see the completion of it at his own 
expense." The style is Norman, bat with pointed arches. (See an 
arch from it, p. 51). 

A.B. 1153. Davington, or Daunton Priory, Kent, (nearFaversham,) 
founded by Fulke de Newenham for nuns \ The church and part of 
the other buildings were restored by WiUiment the glass painter in 
1850. There is a good Norman west front, with tower on south side» 
and north aisle. The pillars are square and massive, and look older 
than the date of foundation, but this probably arises from the building, 
material, which is flint. 



TRANSITIOK 

The transition from Norman to Early English was gradual^ 
and it is sometimes very difficult to decide on the character 
of some remains ; in general, the square abacus to the capital 
is the best mark, for the arch is none^ many pure Norman 
works having the pointed arch. The mouldings of later Nor- 
man work approacn very near to Early English. The [circular 
part of the] Temple Church, London, is one of those buildings 
which seems to belong as much to one style as the other ; and 
two Lincolnshire buildings, not far distant from each other, 
shew a curious crossing of the marks of these two styles : — one, 
the front of the hospital of St. Leonard, at Stamford, presents 
a semicircular arch with pure Norman mouldings, but the 
shafts are in two rows, stand free, and have a round abacus 
of several mouldings, which are quite Early English. The 
other, part of Eetton Church, has the square Norman abacus 
and semicircular arch with Norman moi^ldings, and another 
pointed one on the side ; but both these have a dripstone filled 
with the toothed ornament, which also runs down by the shafts, 
which are banded, and have an Early English base. 

[The west end of Iffley Church, Oxfordshire, is an early ex- 
ample of the transition ; it may be called Norman, but it is 
very late in the style, and the pointed arches on each side of 
the circular -headed doorway are quite transitional, (see the 
Plate.) 

* Carta Hafnonitf ap. Man. Ang,^ written by an eye-witnesfi. See also 

Vol. yj. p. 241. the engravings in the Torkshire 

^ Fandationis Historia, MS. in Bibl. abbeys. 

BodL, ap. Mon. Ang,, vol. v. p. 531. * Confirmation of Henry III., ap.; 

The history of the foondation was Mon, Ang,, vol. iv. p. 289. 
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It is quite necessary to allow a period of Transition between 
each of the styles. The most conspicuous of these is naturally the 
time of change from the Bomanesque, or l^orman style, distinguished 
by its massive character and the general use of the round arch, 
and the Gothic distinguished by its lightness, its peculiar mould- 
ings, and the general use of the pointed arch. But the pointed arch 
alone is a very unsafe guide, and beginners are continually misled 
by the name of the Pointed style : the pointed arch was used occa- 
sionally at all periods, and was in very common use long before the 
Gothic style was established. It was used in some countries much 
earlier than in others, and in the south of France it appears to have 
been in common use at the end of the eleventh century, although 
not accompanied by any other features of the Gothic style. The 
building art had made very rapid progress there up to a certain point, 
and then stood still for above a century. This probably arose from 
the political circumstances of the country, into which it is not our 
purpose to enter, as it would lead into too wide a field of discussion. 
On the other hand, round-headed doorways and square-headed win- 
dows were used at all periods when convenience called for them, 
especially in houses and castles, and it is quite a mistake to suppose 
that the Gothic styles were confined to churches; all buildings of 
the same period were in the same style, only the churches have been 
commonly preserved, because no one would be at the expense of re- 
building them ; houses have generally been rebuilt again and again, 
as the fashion changed, or the ideas of comfort and convenience 
were altered. 

The great divisions into styles are extremely convenient, and a 
wonderful help to the memory of the student, as is proved by the 
rapid progress which the art has made since Mr. Bickman first reduced 
its history into a system and an intelligible classification ; but where 
minute accuracy is required, and we wish to ascertain within a few 
years the age of a building by its characteristic features, we must sub- 
divide each of the styles into three parts— early, middle, and late. 

Churches of the eleventh century and the early part of the twelfth 
were usually terminated at the east end by a semicircular apse, and 
the chancel was short; this was commonly lengthened at a subsequent 
period, and a square east end substituted, so that the round east end 
is a rare feature in England; while on the Continent the case is 
reversed, the apse is the rule, the square east end the exception. 

In endeavouring to asceitain the exact historical date of any build- 
ing, there aie many things to be considered ; no one feature separately 
can be relied upt n, and those who fancy that they can ^x the exact 
date to a year by the mouldings only on the principle of comparison* 
deceive themselves. The mouldings are often the best guide to the 
date, but not always ; sometimes the Siime mouldings are used again 
when the walls have been rebuilt, in other instances they are correctly 
copied in restoration, or in continuation. Neither can the sculpture 
of the capitals be relied upon separately, for they are often carved after 
the building was completed, as in the crypt at Canterbury, and how 
long after it is impossible to say* 

Still there is no doubt that uie received dates of the divisions of the 
styles are substantially correct, and that txperienced eyes can see at a 
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glance to what century, and what portion of each century, the different 
parts of a building belong. The generation of men which built in that 
fashion in that century is a thing that has been ascertained by long 
observation, and a comparison of the observations of many careftil 
observers. Any theory of a special case, that is contrary to these 
well-ascertained facts is sore to turn out to be erroneous. Those who 
depend upon written history only for the dates of buildings, will make 
far greater mistakes than those who rely chiefly on the buildings 
themselves, and comparison with well-known dated examples, which 
cannot be earlier than the date of foundation. Written history sel- 
dom gives more than that date, and the consecration of an altar, or 
the translation of the relics, which indicates the same thing. But 
there is often a long interval between these two, and work of several 
different periods is seen in the same building. 

GThe ezact meaning of particular words also often misleads. Many 
words are used in two senses, one general, the other special ; this is 
the case with the word eccleita^ which sometimes means the whole 
church, and at other times the choir only, the place for the chorus 
of singers, and where the high altar was placed. The nave was some- 
times considered as the vestibule only, and was not built untU long 
after the choir ; the transept and central tower were the next to be 
built, and then the nave, which was often begun at both ends, and the 
interval not filled up till long afterwards, or not at all °^. 
. In a large cruciform church, the space occupied by the chorus does 
not extend to the east end, but to the altar-screen only, behind which, 
and eastwards of it, there is a space, and then the Lady-chapel. The 
choir wa3 not always confined to the eastern limb of the church, but 
went across the central space under the tower, into the nave, of which 
the first bay was included in the choir. This bay was necessary 
to support the central tower, and we often see that the stalls of the 
chorus did extend under this central tower and include the first arch 
of the nave \ 

During each of the periods of transition between the styles, which 
lasted from twenty to thirty years, there was frequently what is called 
an '' over-lapping of the styles," that is to say, some buildings belong 
chiefly or entirely to the earlier style, others belong chiefly or entirely 
to the new style then coming into fashion. There were old-fashioned 
people and new-fashioned people at all periods of the world*s history. 



■" Of the latter, Cologne Cathedral is 
a well-known example ; the nave has 
only been completed in the nineteenth 
century, though it was begun in the 
thirteenth, and there are other in- 
stances where the nave has been be- 
gan at both ends, and never completed. 

^ In foreign churches, the high altar 
is usually placed under the tower, which, 
when open as a lantern, is considered 
as a canopy over the altar. In England , 
this seems to have been also the case 
originally, but at an early period only ; 



the custom very soon became general, 
almost constant, in England, to place 
the altar at the east end. In Salisbuiy 
Cathedral, the high altar seems to have 
been originally placed in the crossing 
of the eastern transepts in the thir- 
teenth century, but before the fifteenth 
it was moved to the east end, according 
to the general custom of the country. 
The founder's tomb is usually placed 
in front of the high altar, and this 
sometimes enables us to fix the site 
of it. 
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EECOEDS OF BUILDINGS DUEING THE EEIGN OF 
HENRY II., A.D. 1154—1189. 

The early part of this reign is the period to which some of our 
richest examples of the Norman style helong, such •as IfAey and 
Stewkeley. The naves of several of our finest Norman cathedrals 
belong to this reign, hut the work being gradually and quietly carried 
on, we have comparatively little mention of it in history. All of 
these are late Norman, and after the first twenty years of this reign 
the approaching change becomes very evident. 

The style which we in Eogland properly call the Norman style, 
and which our fathers called the Saxon style, is called by the French 
antiquaries, with equal propriety, Anglo-Norman, for it prevailed 
equally in Normandy as in England, and there is scarcely any dis- 
tinction in style until after the time of Henry II. In considering 
the history and progress of architecture, we should always remember 
the extent of the dominions of Henry 11., and the necessary inter- 
course of the inhabitants of the different provinces of his dominions ^. 

It is chiefly to this long and peaceful reign of thirty-five years that 
the very numerous examples of the Transitional period belong/] 

A.D. 1156 — 1177. Peterborough Cathedral. Benedict, Erior of 
Canterbury, is made abbot of Peterborough, and he caused to be con- 
structed of stone and wood the whole of the nave, from the towers to 
the west front, and the chapel at the gate of the monastery, in honour 
of St. Thomas the Martyr. The transepts built by Abbot "Waterville 
in continuation of the previous work of the choir commenced in 1117, 
and in exact conformiiy with it, in the pure Norman style P. 

A.D. 1160. Iffley Church •», Oxfordshire, nave and tower, and west 
front, with the very rich doorways and tower-arches. 

A.D. 1160 — 1180. Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, is a fine ex- 
ample of late Norman and early transitional work. It was con- 
secrated in 1180, and was probably building for about twenty years 
previously : the confirmation, by Pope Adrian lY. ', of the charters 
grantiog the Saxon monastery of St. Frideswide to the Norman monks 
was not obtained until 1158, and it is not probable that they began to 
rebuild their church until their property was secured. The prior at 
this period was Eobert of Cricklade, called Canutus, a man of con- 
siderable eminence, some of whose writings were in existence in the 
time of Leland. IJnder his superintendence the church was entirely 
rebuilt from the foundations, and without doubt on a larger scale than 

fumo 1177. Man. Ang., vol. i. p. S52. 
For engravings, see Mon. Ang,, Britton, 
and other hiBtorians of the cathedral ; 
Sharpe'8 " ParallelB," Ao. 

<i It was a cell to Eenilworth, see 
A.i>. 1122, given to it by Juliana de 
St. Bemi, in this reign. 

' Charter of Henry n., Confirmatio 
PapsB Hadxiani, ap. Mon, Ang,, voL ii. 
p. U7. 



** The style of Anjou and Poiton is 
very distinct from the Norman, and is 
called by some of the French anti- 
quaries the Plantagenet style, which 
is not very correct ; it is now more 
commonly called the Angevine style, 
and although it is not confined to 
Anjou, this is perhaps the best name 
for it. 

' Chron. Ang., Petriburgense sab 
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before, as the Saxon cliurch does not appear to haye been destroyed 
until this period. The design of the present stnictnre is very re- 
markable; the lofty arched recesses, which are carried up oyer the 
actual arches and the triforium, giying the idea of a subsequent work 
carried over the older work ; but an examination of the construction 
shews that this is not the case, that it was all built at one time, and 
that none of it is earlier than about 1160. Precisely the same design 
occurs in a part of Romsey Abbey church, Hampshire, and yery simi- 
lar ones may be seen in other places : lofty arched recesses occur in 
Dunstable Priory church, Bedfordshire, where Perpendicular windows 
haye been inserted in the triforium, but the original design was the 
same *• This design is common in Italy, both before and after that 
period. The peculiarity is that the capitals giye the idea of being cut 
in half: one half used to carry the arch of the aisles, the other half to 
carry the arch of the yault across the central space. 

A.i>. 1161 — 1191. Eyesham Abbey. The naye of the church and 
the cloister completed ; the bakehouse, the granary, the infirmary, and 
a dormitory built by Abbot Adam Cluny \ who had been a monk of 
Gluny, then prior of Bermondsey, and abbot of Eyesham ; *' he did 
many good works towards the monastery^ both in building and 
adorning it." 

▲.n. 1165—1191. The hall of Oakham Castle, Rutlandshire, built 
by Walkelin de Ferrers*, is an excellent specimen of transitional 
work. It retains a great 4^al of the Norman character, but late and 
rich : the capitals are yery similar to some of those at Canterbury, 
and more like French work than the usual English character; the 
tooth-ornament is freely introduced ; the windows are round-headed 
within and pointed without, with good shafts in the jambs, and the 
tooth-ornament down each side of the shafts. 

A.D. 1169. Lanercost Priory, Cumberland, was founded by Robert 
de Yallebois, Lord of Qilsland, and the church was dedicated in 1169 
by Bernard, Bishop of Carlisle '. The remains are considerable, and 
although part has been rebuilt, the original part is a good example 
of transitional work. 

A.D. 1171 — 1200. Norwich Cathedral, burnt by an accidental fire, 
and restored soon afterwards ^, under Bishop John of Oxford. It is 
one of our finest examples of the Norman style. 

A.n. 1172. Repton Church, Derbyshire. The Saxon monastery here 
was destroyed by the Danes about the year 1172. Maud, widow to 
Ranulph, second earl of Chester, who had preyiously founded a priory 
of Austin Canons eleven years before at Calke in this county, remoyed 
the greater part of them here, haying prepared a church and con- 



■ For engrayings see Ingram* b ** Me- 
morials of Oxford," and details in the 
" Glossary of Arohitectare," and p. 53. 

t Harleian MS. 3673, fol. 180 b., ap. 
MofL Ang,f vol. yi. p. 2. 

" Whateyerdoonmentarye'videaeeis 
extant was collected by the Bey. G. 
H. Hartshome, and printed in the 
" AjohflBological Journal,'* with en- 
grayings and plan, yoL y., 1848, 
pp. 124—142. 



' Charter of the fonnder, MS., in 
Naworth Castle ; confirmation of Bi- 
chard II. | ap. Man. Ang,^ yol. yi. p. 
237. For engrayings, see the Mon, 
Ang,f <ftc. 

r Cotton, Antialei Eecl. Nono,, ap. 
Wharton, Anglia Sacra, yoL i. p. 397 ; 
and M<m. Ang,, yol. iy. pp. 1, 2. For 
engravings, see Mon, Ang., Britton, 
Murray, dko. 
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ventnal buildings for their reception, Calke becomiog from that time 
a cell to Repingdon, or Eepton, and so continning till the ditgolution '. 

A.B. 1174. Chapel of Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh. The original 
fbundatioDa were within the walls of the castle, where the early Nor- 
man chapel edll remaina. The establishmeat was removed to its pre- 
sent dte at this date, when an English yeoman had poaseBaion of the 
castle. Btyle, transitional Norman and Early Bnglisl); rery good 
and rich work *. 

4.II. 1174 — 1189. The nave and west tower of Ely Abbey church, 
now the cathedral, carried on and completed by Bishop Qeof&ey, 
called Bidel''. It is in continuation of the previous work, and in 
pure Norman sWle. 

A.Tt. 1 175. Whitby Abbey, Torkshlre, destroyed during an incursion 
of the Danes, and the present buildings commenced after this period ". 

4.D. 1175—1184. The choir of Canterbury Cathedral has long 
been considered as the type par exaellenet of the tranrition in England, 



Fait of ImOe, Ouitabvij, (iLarlDc Uu Jnootjca of th« oU uid nav wtut. 

and a better example conld not be desired. The roinnte description of 
the progress of the work by Cervase, an eye-witness of it, and the faU 
corroboration of his history afforded by a care&l examination of the 
building itself as demonstrated by Professor Willis, afford together 

• Mon. Ant; toI. vi. p. 429. The tern aum tune aA cnmnlnm fera per- 
ohuter ot Henr? IILoonfirms the gift facit." Monost. EliendBlIiBt. ap. ^n^. 
of the ohoToh at St. Wistan at Bepton Saer., Tol. i. p. 631, et Mon, Jug., 

. b; Bannlpb, earl of Cbealar. voL i. p. 463. For engtaTings, Bee 

• Poi engrarings, see BilUDgs, fte. Bentfaam's and HiUer's Histories of 
^ For the pierioiu histor?, see a.d. Ely. 

1063. "Novum opus usque oocdden- * Mon. Aug., vol. L p. 407. 
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Buch Tindeniable evidence as probably no other building poBsesseB. 
The portioaa of the old ehoir which have been preserved afford ex- 
cellent opportunity for comparison and contrast with the new work, 
and the deBcriptiona of Gervase are bone out in every part. He ex- 



* B. Plllir o( old work. 

C. TrirortumpuuKC, « 

D. Anhof'oMiroik. 

E. WlDdow or Crrpt 
¥. Windov df Mole. 

0. Window of TrUortOB 

LL. CltnMorr Wladnw 

of old irork. 
UM. ClemloiT Window 



S. BoofotAiil*. 
i. Tibling andu tht 
IKW OcmUrT. 

it. Top of the eld will. 



Computment DftlieCaniD>,*.i>. 1IB4. 
iFrom VIUli'i " OuUrbUT.'-) 

pressly saya that nil the ornament of the old ehoir was executed with 
the Bze, oni] not nith the chisel, and an examination of the ornamental 
arcades still remaining proves this to be correct. And yet this cboii 
was called the " Glorious Choir of Conrad," and was the finest work 
that had been executed in England in its day. The great progress 
that had been made in the art of construction and in sculpture during 
the half century which intervened between the completion of that 
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woik and the gnesi fire by which it was almost destroyed, is too evi- 
dent to be questioned. The precise words of Gervase are important : — 

'* It has been stated that after the fire nearly all the old portions of the choir 
were destroyed, and changed into somewhat new and of a more nohle fashion ; 
the difference between the two works may now be ennmerated. The pillars 
of the old and new work are alike in form and thickness, bnt different in 
length ; for the new pillars were elongated by almost twelve feet In the old 
eapitah the work was plain, in the new ones exquisUe in sculpture. There the 
circnit of the choir oad twenty-two pillars, nere are twenty-eight. There 
the arches and everything else was plain, or sculptured with an axe and not 
with a chisel; bnt here, almost thronghont, is appropriate sculpture. No 
marble columns were there, but here are innumerable ones. There in the 
circuit around the choir the vaults were plain, but here they are arch-ribbed, 
and have key-stones. There a wall set upon pillars divided the crosses [tran- 
septs] from the choir, but here the crosses are separated from the choir by no 
such partition, and converge together in one key-stone, which is placed in the 
middle of the great vault, which rests upon the four principal pillars. There, 
there was a ceiling of wood decorated, with excellent painting, but here is 
a vault beautifully constructed of stone and light tufa. There was a single 
tiiforium, but here are two in the choir, and a tuird in the aisle of the church. 
All which wiU be better understood by inspection than by any description." 

B.EF£SENCE8 TO THE PlANS OF THE CbTPT. 

A. View of the eastern part of the crypt, 1175 — 1184. 

B. View of the western part of the crypt, 1073 — 1080. 

Plan-^Total length, 286 feet. 

1, 1. Piers between the nave and aisles. 

2, 8. Staircases from the north imd south transepts of crypt to the church. 

4. Stairs to the exterior of the building on the north side. 

5. Niche or recess in the wall near these stairs. 

6. Semicircular recess for an altar. 

7. Chapel, said to be dedicated to the Virgin Mary, under the usual situation 

of the hiff h Altar. 

8. Aisle round the chapel, within the original apse. 

9. Tomb in a recess on south side. 

10. Entrance to a dark chapel, or cell, on south side. 

11, 11. Piers of modem masonry to support the floor above. 

12. Doorway to a dark chapel, or cell, on noith side. 

13. Tomb of Archbishop Morton, between the piers of south aisle. 

14. Window in south transept. 

15. Recessed altar on east side of south transept. 

16, 17. Staircases in old towers, north and south of original apse. 

18, 19. Aisle of crypt under Trinity Chapel. 

20, 20. Massive piers at the original termination of the church, now between 

the two crypts. 
A B. Stairs mm church to crypt at west end. 

C. Nave of the original crypt, 163 feet in length. 

D E. Aisles of the original crypt, 83 ft. 6 in. in width across nave and aisles 

within the walls. 
F. North transept. 
6. South transept. 

H 1 K. Cells or chapels north and south of original east end. 
L. Entrance or passage between the two crypts. 
M N O. Nave and aisles of eastern crypt, 66 ft. 6 in. wide in widest part. 
P. Vaulted room under Beoket*s crown. 
Q> Poundation of a chapel on north side. 
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The history of Canterbury can hardly be understood without re- 
ference to the views and plan of the crypt on the previous page, 
in which the work of William the Englishman (1180 — 1184) is 
printed in a lighter tint than the older part. 

By Gervase's minute account of the work of each year, Professor 
WiUis was enabled, on carefdlly examining the building itself, to find 
the joints in the masonry where the cessation for the winter took 
place, and so to date every arch of the building, and almost every 
stone. It will be observed that the central part only was rebuilt, the 
outer walls being preserved up to a certain height and raised. The 
work began at the west end next the transept, in 1175, and these 
arches are semicircular, their mouldings and capitals arc still Norman 
although late; but before the completion of the work in 1184, when 
the corona or extreme eastern chapel was built, the arches have be- 
come pointed, and the details almost pure Early English. In the be- 
ginning of the fourth year from the commencement of the work, that 
is, in 1179, the scaffolding gave way under the architect, William of 
Sens, who fell from the height of fifty feet ; but, though much in- 
jured, he was not killed, and he continued for some months to direct 
the works from his bed, with the help of a young monk whom he had 
selected for the purpose, and who afterwards carried on the work on 
his own responsibility, with the help of such advice and instructions 
as he had received from the master. The successor was called ** Wil- 
liam the Englishman/' llie change of style became more rapid after 
this period, but there docs not seem ground for supposing that it would 
have been otherwise, had William of Sens been able himself to com- 
plete the work he had so well begun. Much of the credit, however, 
must belong to his successor, who is described by Gervase as ** William 
by name, English by nation, small in body, but in workmanship of 
many kinds acute and honest." As was frequently the case, the pupil 
was in advance of his muster ; but William of Sens was much re- 
stricted by the necessity of msiking his choir correspond with the old 
work preserved in the aisles, whereas his successor was freed from 
this restraint, the old work not extending to the eastern chapel, or 
corona ; and in the transepts, which were out of sight from the choir, 
the newer style was more frtely adopted. — It would be a mistake to 
suppose that the style of the new work at Canterbury was at all 
unique, or much in advance of other buildings of the same period. 
It wotdd appear from Geivase's account that when the monks in their 
first consternation at the calamity which had befallen them called in 
the most eminent architects of England and France ibr competition, 
they preferred William of Sens rather because he was more conser- 
vative than the rest, than because he was in advance of the age. The 
general voice of the other architects recommended the entire pulling 
down of the remains of the old building, and erecting a new one in its 
place ; William of Sens undertook to preserve as much as possible of 
the old work, and restore it. The monks having a great affection for 
their old '* Glorious Choir of Conrad," preferred this plan and adopted 
it. He had previously rebuilt part of Sens Cathedral, the pier-arches 
of the nave and vaulted side-aisles of which are almost identical 
with Canterbury. 
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A.D. 11T6— 1186. Witham Friary Church, Somerset. The buildings 
of this Carthusian Friary, the earliest in England of that order, were 
erected by S. Hugh of Avalon, near Grenoble, in Burgundy^ after- 
wards Bishop of Lincoln. The present parish church was the church 
of the lay brethren ; it is a simple parallelogram without aisles, with 
a stone vault having ribs springing from corbels of transitional cha« 
racter. The exterior has been spoiled in the time of George III., 
and the windows, which were narrow lancets, have been widened to 
give more light, giving them the look of earlier Norman windows. 
The whole of the work is extremely plain ; almost the only charac- 
teristic feature consists of the corbels to the vault-ribs, the mould- 
ings of which are transitional ^. 

A.D. 1177. Byland Cistercian Abbey, Yorkshire. This abbey was 
founded in 1143, but the site removed at this date*. The style is 
late Norman and transitional ; the side windows are round-headed, the 
west front has lancet windows and an Early English doorway. 

''The monks having cleared a large tract of woodland, and drained 
the marshes, removed again, on the eve of All Saints*, a.d. 1177, 23 
Hen. II., a little more to the eastward, where this abbey, dedicated to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, at length was settled, having a noble church 
and monastery," which continued in a flourishing state to the dis- 
solution ^ 

Of the previous buildings the remains are slight, but on their flnal 
site the west end and part of the nave remain, and afford a flne ex- 
ample of the period of transition. 

A.D. 1180—1200. Church of St. Thomas k Becket, Portsmouth*. It 
appears that about the first date John de Gisors granted to the church 
and canons of St. Mary of Southwick, a place to erect a chapel in 
honour of St. Thomas of Canterbury, on his land called Sudeweda, in 
the island of Portsea, containing thirteen perches in length and twelve 
in width. There is, beside, a charter of Bichard Toclyve, bishop of 
Winchester, addressed to God&ey, prior of Southwick, in which, 
among other things, he conflrms to the priory the chapel of St, Thomas 
the Martyr f which they had begun to build,, with the consent and advice 
of the said bishop, in their parish of Portsea. Bishop £.ichard Toclyve 
was elected May I, 1173, and died in 1189. 

Jul). 1180 — 1197. Durham Cathedral, — the galilee at the west 
end, into which women were not allowed to enter, built by Bishop 
Hugh de Puiset, corruptly Pudsey \ The style is of the latest and 
lightest Norman, and is in fact transitional, but the arches ar^ all 
round, not pointed. 



^ See Magna Vita 8. HugonU^ 870., 
1864, pp. 67, 82—219. 

* An extract from the register of 
the abbey to this efifeot is printed in 
Mon, Aug., toI. v. p. 343. For engrav- 
ings, see the " Yorkshire Abbeys" and 
Sharpe's "ParaUels;" Hut. Will, 
Neabrigensis et Carte, ap. Mon. Ang., 
vol. V D 346 

'Burton's "Hist, of Yorkshire," 
from the register of Byland. 

ff From records in the possession 



of Thomas Thistlethwaite, Esq.,. of 
Southwick Park, Hampshire. 

^ [Hugo episcopus] " novum ergo ad 
orientalem hnjus ecclesisd plagam opus 

oonstruere coepit misso itaque 

opere illius, aliud ad oocidentem in- 
ohoavit in quo muliebris licitd fieret 
introitus.** Gaufridi de Goldingham 
Hist. Dunelm., ap. Wharton, Jnglia 
Sacra, vol. i. p. 722 ; Mon. Ang., 
vol. i. p. 226. For engravings, see 
Carter, Britton, Mon. Ang., Ao. 
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These large western porches are a common feature of this period, 
both in England and France ; they are believed to have been for the 
use of the pilgrims, who, being penitents, and ordered to make these 
pilgrimages to particular shrines as a penance for their sins, were not 
at first admitted within the church. The name given to these large 
porches was the Galilee or the Karthex ; they are frequently an addi- 
tion to the original fabric, as at £ly and Durham. 

This arrangement will be better understood by the annexed plan of 
Durham: — 

A. Galilee, or great western porch, (A.n. 1180 — 1197,) divided into five aisles 
by four rows of pillars, three in each row. 

B. Vestibule, or space at the west end, called also the atrium, or narthex, and 
supposed by some to be the same as the " parvise." 

0. Two western towers, height 143 feet ; the space under these seems to 

have formed part of the atrium, or parvise. 
D D. Nave, length 203 feet ; breadth between the pillars 37 feet ; height 

70 feet. (a.d. 1104-1133.) 
E E. Aisles of nave ; breadth of nave and aisles together 82 feet. 

F. North transept ; length 170 feet. 

G. South transept; breadth 59 feet 
H. Central tower ; height 210 feet. 
1 1. Eastern aisle of transept. 

K. Choir ; length 93 feet from organ-screen to altar-steps ; breadth, with 

aisles, 79 feet ; height 70 feet. (A.i). 1093—1104.) 
L. The High Altar. 
M M. Aisles of the choir. 
N. Modem vestry. 

00 0. The chapel of the Nine Altars, or Ladv-diapel. (a.d. 1220—1242.) 
P. An apartment called by Mr. Carter the Parlour. 
Q. The chapter-hoQse. 

R B R R. The cloisters ; length, interior, 145 feet, breadth the same. 
8. Remains of a laver, or conduit. 
T T T. Small rooms, probably store-rooms. 
U. Passage from the cloisters to the deanery. 
W. Hall of the deanerv. 
XXX. Baildings of the Priory. 
Y. Crypt of the private chapel. 
ZZZTj, Basement of the refectory, 
a. Great kitchen of the monastery, 
b b. Kitchen offices. 

c d e f gh. Rooms under the large dormitory, 
k k k. Prebendal houses, gardens, &c. 

Extreme len^h, 607 feet outside, 476 inside. Extreme breadth, 194 feet out* 
side, 170 mside. 

A.D. 1181 — 1197. The crypt of Glasgow Cathedral. The cathedral 
was founded by Bishop Jocelin in 1181, and the crypt was consecrated 
in 1197, but no great progress was made in the church itself until 
after 1242,' and as there is no apparent change of style nor break in 
the work, some suppose that the crypt was rebuilt ; and the tomb of 
Bishop Jocelin, who died in 1199, is in the same style. 
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A.D. 1185. The Temple Churcli, London*. The round part of 

the churoh was completed and dedicated in this year ; the style is en- 
tirely transitionali with pointed arches, but Norman details, and not 
yery much advanced. The choir is of later date, and in the Early 
English style. The following inscription is preserved in the wall over 
the west door : — 
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TIDNC-DOMINI. (DCLXJeSV. 
Dei)IC:^-j.I)€C€CCXGSJMNt)ONO ^i 



A.D. 1185 — 1200. Glastonbury Abbey, Somersetshire, rebuilt after 
the great fire which consumed all the previous buildings*'. The walls 
of St. Joseph's Chapel are nearly perfect, and a fine example of ad- 
vanced transition. The remains of the great church are in rather 
a later style, and for the most part pure Early English. 

It appears that the wooden church built by St. Dunstan remained 
until ihe time of the great fire, as the early Norman buildings of stone 
were always constructed in such a substantial manner that it was dif- 
ficult to destroy them, and they certainly would not burn : and not a 
vestige of any early Norman masonry or sculpture has ever been found at 
Glastonbury, although the buildings have now been in ruins for three 
centuries, and if any early Norman work had been used up as old 
material, it must have come to light before this time. 

A.D. 1187 — 1199. Chichester Cathedral. Destroyed by a fire, 
which consumed the whole city. Bishop Seffrid the second '' modi- 
fied the church and his own palace in very good sort. The church 
was consecrated in 1199 \ Several important donations to the church 
at this period are recorded in the Monasticum Anglieum, 



' Mon, Ang. , voL tI. p. 816, where 
is also an engraTing of the interior. 
Other engraTings may be seen in 
Britton, <feo. 

^ Adami de Domersham, Monachi 
Glaston. Hist. ap. Wharton, Ang. 



Sacr., vol. i. p. 680 ; Johan. Glaston. ; 
Gul. Malmesbury. For engravings, 
see Vetusta Monumentaj vol. iv. 

* Mon, Ang. J vol. vi. pp. 1162 and 
1169. 
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Earlt English Doors. 

As the Norman doors may be said to be all of semicircular 
arches, these may be said to be all pointed % at least all the 
exterior ornamented ones; for there are small interior doors 
of this style with flat tops, and the sides of the top supported 
by a quarter circle from each side. The large doors of this 
style are often double, the two being divided by either one 
shaft or several clustered, and a quatrefoil or other ornament 
over them. The recess of these doors is often as deep as the 
Norman, but the bands and shafts are more numerous, being 
smaller; and in the hollow mouldings they are frequently 
enriched with the peculiar ornament of this style — a singular 
toothed projection, which, when well executed, has a fine effect. 
But although this ornament is often used, (and sometimes a 
still higher enriched moulding, or band of open-work flowers,) 
there are many doors of this style perfectly plain ; of this kind 
the door of Christchurch, Hants, is a fine specimen. 

The dripstone is generally clearly marked, and often small, 
and supported by a head. In many doors, a trefoil, and even 
cinquefoil feathering is used, the points of which generally 
finish with balls, roses, or some projecting ornament. The 
principal moulding of these doors nas generally an equilateral 
arch, but from the depth and number of the mouldings, the ex- 
terior becomes often nearly a semicircle. In interiors, and per- 
haps sometimes too in the exterior, there are instances of doors 
with a trefoil-headed arch. 

The shafts attached to these doors are generally round, but 



■ [This is the general rule, bat there 
are many exceptions; in some dis- 
tricts Early English doorways with 
semioxilar arches are extremely com- 
mon; there is a good example with 
the original iron scroll-work on the 
wooden door at Faringdon, Berkshire. 
The doorways with flat tops, described 
by Mr. Bickman as confined to the in- 
terior, are also frequently foimd in 
smaU external doors, especially on the 



south side of the chancel, commonly 
called the priest's door. The name of 
sqnare-heacled trefoil has been given 
to this form, and is now generally 
understood as describing it ; and it is 
sometimes called the shouldered arch, 
and this as a popular name is yery 
expressiye. The figure of a man with 
his head cut off gives exactly the idea, 
and often the proportions, of a small 
doorway of this form.] 



EARLY ENGLISH DOORS, 
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sometimes filleted, and they 
generally, bat not always, 
atand quite free. They 
have a variety of capitals, 
many plain, but many with 
delicate leaves running up 
and onrling round onder 
the cap-moulding, often 
looking like Ionic volutes. 
The bases are various, but 
a plain round and fillet is 
often used, and the reversed 
ogee sometimes introduced. 
The most prevalent base, 
and what is used not only 
to shafts, but sometimes 
as a base tablet, is curi- 
ous, from its likeness to 
the Grecian attic base : like 
that, it consists of two 
rounds, with a hollow be- 
tween, and that hollow is 
often deepened, so that if 
water gets into it the water 
remains, and it ia almost 
the only instance of a 
monlding used in English 
work which will hold water, 
' they being in geueral so 

constructed as entirely to winoi«uir(ktiirt»i,flp.Lw,*.». i 
free themselves of rain, and in a great measure of snow. 



Bhb, SoilUi Dur, Stinvlok, TortlunutiuiihlTa, s. IHO. ■■ 
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All theae mouldings are cut with great boldness, the hoUows 
form fine deep ahadowa, and the rich bands of open-work leaves 



Oral lollags, Tomb Dt AnhUBhopTkltar Snr, Turk, *.ik !!»■ 
are as beautiful as those executed at any subsequent period, 
being sometimes entirely hollow, and having no support bat 
the attachment at the sides and the connection of tne leaves 
themselves. These doors are not so 
numerous as the Xorman, yet many 
still remain in perfect preserva- 
tion : York, Lincoln, Chichester, 
and Salisbury" have extremely fine 
ones, and Beverley Minster one, of 
which the mouldings are bolder than 
most others. 

The door of the transept at York, 
and those of the choir-aislea at Lin- 
coln, have bands of the richest exe- 
cution, [these are at the west end 
of the aisles of St. Hugh's choir in 
the transepts, they were built after 
the fall of the central tower about 
1250] -f there is also a fine double 
door at St. Cross. (See p. 113.) 

[The west doorway of Higham 
Ferrars Church, Northamptonshire, 
is a very rich and fine example of 
a double door : the smaller doors 
have low segmental beads under 
8 lofty pointed arch, and the space 

thus formed, called the tympan, is i>™„. ,_«„-„ i.,„i_n.ti.^»i 
lUled with a series oi small groups a. isoo. 

of sculpture of great merit. (See Plate.)] 

' [We have had ocouion to oburrs IIM, knd in De Lucy's miTk st Win- 
the great Tariet; of baaee used in Nor- cbeBt«i in 1200, (see the iroodont 
man work even from the earliest pe- aboTe,) and oontmned m niM for nearly 
riod, bnt in the Early EDglish style half a century with litUe alteration ; 
Uttle variety is need, a pattern leema in the later eiamples the hollow be- 
to have been arrived at bf common comes filled np by a third round 
consent, and very gen^^y adhered moulding, and giadnally mergea into 
to : it oeonrs even in the earliest ei- the following style. ] 
amplee of this style, as in the transept • See Oloasary, voL ii. PI. 78. 
and eastern chapel ol Canterbniy in 
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Lichfield Cathedral presontia a door curious for its resemblaDce 
to some foreign cathedrals ^ ; it ia placed in a shallow porch 
formed in the thickness of the wall, the arch of which is richlr 
feathered, and otherwise ornamented ; the interior aperture is 
divided into two doorways by a pier of shafts, and this pier, 
as well as the side piers of both the apertures, has a statue 
fixed against it, resting on a corbel and crowned with a canopy. 
The recess is groined, and the whole is worked with great 
delicacv, and full of rich ornament ; the interior portion is in 
tolerable preservation, the exterior much decayed ; the doors 
appear original, and are covered with beautiful ramifications 
of scroll-work, in iron. Indeed, there are many wooden doon, 
both of this style and Norman, which seem to be of the same 
age B8 the stone- work. 

Early English Windows '. 



Foltbrook, Horthamptondiln, o. IS2a 



BA&LY ENGLISH WINDOTTS. 



Brudull, IlttI[T*tili«i 0, 1200. Onndle. lorttuunptoiubln, o. 1100. 



BtuiTlok, Hm^iunptonihint o. U30. 
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These are, almost nniTeraally, lon^, narrow, and lancet- 
beaded, generally without feathering, but in Bome instances 
trefoiled. [These last generally belong to the later division of 
the style.] 

A variety of appearance results ftom the combination of this 
single shape of windoir. At Salisbury, one of the earliest 
complete buildings remtming, there are combinations of two, 
three, five, and seven. 

Where there are two, there is oiten a trefoil or quatrefoH 
IwtweeD the heads; and in large 
buildings, where there are three or 
more, the division is often so smalF 
that they seem to be the lights of 
a large window, but they are really 
separate windows, haying their heat^ 
formed from individual centres, and, 
in general, separate dripstones. This 
is the case even at Westminster, 
where they approach nearer to a 
division by mullions, from having 
a small triangle pierced beside the 
quatrefoil, and a general dripstone 
over all. It appears that the double 
window, with a circle over it, some- 
times pierced and sometimes not, 
began to be used early in the style, 

for we find it at Salisbury; and BHtoiiBt«w.Fortiiant*Mm 
this continued the ornamented window till the latest period of 
the style : it was indeed only making a double door into 
a window. [Of this kind the west window of Raunds Church, 
Northamptonshire, is a verv fine example; the lower part is 
now blocked up, but enough remains to restore it perfectly in 
the drawing. (See Plate.)] In the more advanced period it 
was doubled into a four-light window — at Salisbury, in the 
cloisters and chapter-house; and the east window of Lincoln 
Cathedral is of eight lights, formed by doubling the fonr-light, 
still making the circle the ornament. This window is, in fact, 
a Decorated window ', but together with the whole of that part 
of the choir is singularly and beautifully accommodated to the 
Bt^le of the rest of the building. In small buildings, the 
windows are generally plain, with the slope of the opening 
considerable ; and in some small chapels they are very narrow 
and long. In large buildings they are often ornamented with 

' rita actual dat« belongs to the bar-tracery being taSj deTeloped, the 

Early EDgUsb period, bat quite the genet^ appearance of the window u 

eloae of that style, at the end of the rather Decorated than Early English, 

nign of Henry III, vhen the Deco- bnt the mouldings still belong to the 

tt/M atj]e was fast ooming in ; and earlier style.] 
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very long and slender sliafto, vhicli are frequently banded [as 
at Folebrook, KorthamptODsbire, p. 116]. Moat of our cathe- 
drals contain traces of windows of this character, but some, as 
at Durham, have tracery added since their original erection. 
Salisbury, Chichester, Lincoln, 
Beverley, and York, still re- 
main pure and beautiful ; at York 
north transept are windows nearly 
fifty feet high, and about six or 
eight wide, which have a very 
fine effect. 

[Some windows of this style 
are long and narrow, like the 
usual lancet-shaped windows, but 
with square tops, and worked 
quite plain, as" in the chancels of 
Cowley Church, Oxfordshire, and 
TixoTcr, Rutlandshire. The same 
form occurs at Hingstead, Kortb- 
amptonshire, with an arched head 
over it, trefoiled and ornamented, 
but not pierced. Similar loop 
windows, with square tops, occur 
occasionally also in Kormau work.] 

Although the architects of this 
style worked their ordinary win- 
dows thus plain, they bestowed 

much care on their circles. Be- W^ 

verley Minster, York and Lin- \~ 

coin, have all circles of this style wii,4o»afTowr,aii.|iMii,FoKtoiiM. 
peculiarly fine ; that of the south ^ !>■»- 

transept at York, usually called the marygold window, is ex- 
tremely rich, but the tracery of the ciroles at Westminster is 
of a much later date *. 

There is in all the long windows of this style one almost 
universal distinction : from the straight side of the window 
opening, if a shaft is added, it is mostly insular, and has 
seldom any connexion with this side, so as to break it into 
faces, though the shafts are inserted into the sides of the 
doors, so as to give great variety to the opening. [These 
shafts are very frequently of the dark-coloured marble called 
Furbeck, or Fetworth, or Forest marble, which takes a hi^h 
polish, and is composed chiefly of shells, varying in size in 

* [Sir Q. O. Soott found the pftt- Wutmrnater Abbej." PL IX. Oxford, 

tern of the original tracery of (Ml 186S, Sto.). The present tiMorj is 

nindow on one of the tilee in the mnch more lewiDt, Mid oompant- 

ohapier- house, (see " Qlsftnings from tifel; pool.] 
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dtfTerent apecimeiiB from the same quarry, but there is no real 
distinctioQ between these varieties.] 

At Westminster Abbey there are a series of windovs above 
those of the aisles^ vhich are formed in epherical equilateral 
triangles. 

[The clere-storet windows in small cburches of this style 
are sometimes plain circles, as at Acton Bumel, Shropshire, or 
a plain early trefoil or quatrefoii, 
often encloa^ in a circle or a square 
within, as at Hargrave, North- 
amptonshire. They are common 



VMCSBSnaUr Abbar, t.t>. 12S0— Ilea 
in that county and in the northern 
part of Oxfordshire, but in many 

parts of the country such windows j^fx (Mhidn], sntii nanwpt, 
are almost unknown, — the clere- a-d. lasi. 

story being most frequently an addition of the Perpendicular 
style. Small lancet-shaped windows may also be found in 
olerestoreys, and spherical triangles similar to those at West- 
minster, but plainer.] 



Eari,y English Arches. 

The windowarch of this style being generally a lancet-arch, 
and some persons having considered the shape of the arch to 
be a very distinguishiDg feature of the different styles, it may 
be necessary in this place to say a few words on arches gene- 
rally. If we examine with care the various remains of the 
different styles, we shall see no such constancy of arch as has 
been apprehended ; for there are composition l^cet arches used 
both at Henry the Seventh's Chapel, Westminster, and at Bath ; 
and there are flat segmental srobes in the Garly English port 
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of York ; and upoa the whole it will appear, that the architect 
was not confined to any particular descriptioD of arch. liie 
only arch precisely attached to one period is the four-centred 



filfoiliuii Anads, XortlilnuiMipti WefOnlnitar Ibbar. ld- ISSO— ISSO. 

aroli, which does not appear in windows, &c., if it does in 
composition, before the Perpendicular style*'. 

In large buildings, the nave-arches of the Early Dnglieh 
fltyle were often luncet, but in som^ large and many snLall 
ones, they are flatter, some of one-third drop, and perhaps 
even more, and sometimes pointed segmental. 

At Canterbury, in the choir, are some curious pointed horse- 
shoe arches ; but these are not common. 

The architraves of the large arches of rich buildings are 
now beautifully moulded, like the doors, with deep hollow 
moutdiogs, often enriched with the toothed ornament'. Of 
this description, York transepts, and the nave and transepts 
of Lincoln, are beautiful specimens ; Salisbury is worked 
plainer, but not less really beautiful ; and Westminster Abbey 
IB nearly plain, but with great boldness of moulding, 

^ [There ftie»fev rare eiceptioiu to eluipel at Christ Chorcli, Oxford, and 

Hum rule, as the doorwa; to the taty the pier-arches at Stanwick in North- 

BOhoola at Bristol, vhich has a four- amptonBhire, are other early examples 

centred arch with pnre Early English of four-centred arches.] 
monldiugfl. In the crjpt of St. Joseph's ■ See Qlossar; , Fls. 121, 1S3, 

Chapel at Ulastonbory, the Lad;- 
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The srclieB of the galleiy [the triforium, or hUnd-BtorOT,] 
in this style are ofteo with trefoiled heads, and the moufd- 



nUMnm innda, Bnvlar HintHn, a. 1380. 
ings running round the trefoil, even to the dripstone. Cheater 
choir IB a fine Bpecimen ; and there are some plain arches 
of this description in Winchester Cathedral which are very 
beautiful. 

Early English Piers. 

Of the piers of large buildings of this style, there are two 
distinguishing marks : first, the almost constant division, by 
one or more bands, of the 
shafts which compose them; 
and secondly, the arrangement 
of these shafts for the moat 
part in a circle. In general 
they are few, sometimes only 
four, sometimes eight, set 
round a large circular one: 
such are the piers of Salis- 
bury and of Westminster 
Abbey. There are sometimes 
80 many as nearly to hide 
the centre shaft, as at Lin- 
coln and York; but the cir- 
cular arrangement is still pre- 
served, and there are some 
few, as in the choir at Chester, 
which come very near the ap- 
pearance of Decorated piers. 

While the circular central pil- ^«^ TnuiMpt, w»tmiiutor, *.n. mo. 
lar is the most common, with the detached Bhafts arranged round 
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it, many other forms beeides the circle also occar, with the 
shafts arranged round them in the same manner, 

Amougat other piers, one not Tery 
common deserves to be noticed ; it 
IB found at Beverley Minster, and 
in a few other churches ; it consists 
of shafts, some of which are plain 
rounda, others filleted rounds, sud 
some whose plan is a spherical tri- 
angle, with the edge outwards. At 
Euncorn Church, Cheshire, is a pier 
consisting of four of these triangular 
shafts, with a handsome flowered 
capital, which has altogether a very 
fine effect, 

[Although the shafts were most 
commonly arranged ronnd a circular 
pier, this is by no means always the 
case, the pier, or central column, is 
sometimes cruciform, as in Wells 

Cathedral; in other instances octa- Tt*imst.smtiti,<!.im. 
gonal, as at Lichfield, or diamond-shaped, as in St. Hugh's 
choir at Lincoln, in the original piers; and sometimes the 
central column is of a form not easy to describe, but which 
may be called polygonal, as in the nave of Selby Abbey Church, 
and in St. John's, Cirencester, shewn in 
the previous page (126). The shafts , 
were at first entirely detached from the ^ » 

central column, and held to it by the 
capital or base, and the bands only, as 
in the north transept of Westminster, 
and the choir at Lincoln, shewn in pp. 
125 and 127. But they soon became 
attached to the central column, and were 
worked as mouldings, as at Beverley, the 
choir of Westminster, and the church 
of St. John, Cirencester {p. 125). Some 
of the shafts also were pear-shaped, 
as in the transept of Beverley (p, 127), 
and the same at Selby (p. 125).] 

[The responds of half pillars attached 
to the wall at each end of an arcade fre- 
quently differ from the other piers, and 
the original Early English responds often 
remain when the arches and the other 
piers have been rebuilt in a subsequent 
gtyle. VMttrutaT.Totbhln, class. 
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The vaulting-shaft! or half pillars attached to the vail and 
carrying either the ribs of the vault, or the side poets of the 
open timber roof, are very characteriBtio 
features of this style. They sometimes 
spring from the ground, and in such cases 
the lower part of them is attached to the 
face of the pier, often united in one base 
vith it. In other instances they spring 
from corbels projecting from the face of the 
wall, as Bt Whitby ; these are often placed 
in the spandrel formed by the springing > 

of two arches immediately above the capi- 
tal, as at Netley. When they spring from 
corbels it is usually in order to allow room 
for the canopies of the stalls, and indicates 
the length of the choir of the monks or 
canons, which was often extended to the 
second or third bay of the nave. In other 
cases the Taulting-shaft is usually carried 
np from the ground, and is sometimes in- 
troduced in front of older pillars. It does 
not follow that because there are vaulting- 
shafts' there was originally a stone vault; j«„ifcto^H«ii*i». 
these shafts are often used to carry a wooden o. im. 

ceiling only, and these ceilings are sometimes in the form of 
. vaults, as at Warmington, Northamptonehire, and in Chester 
Cathedral] 

The capitals of these shafts are varioas. In many, perhaps 



BtUTld, KorttaunplonJllln, C IHO. KarmnHntnhnlr, Wi Mmlm tof, ^ .. lam. 

the greater number of buildiDgs, they are plain, consisting of 
A b^ witii a moulding under it^ and a sort of capping, with 
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more monldmgs above; and these mouldinga are often con- 
tinued round the centre pier, bo 
as to form a general capital, [as 
St Stanwick, Northamptonshire, 
W^estminster, and Beverley], The 
dividing bands are formed of an- 
nulets and fillets, and are often 
continued under windows, &c., as 
tablets, and are, like the capitals, 
aometimes continued round the 
centre shaft. Another Mid richer 
capital is sometimes used, which 
has leaves like those in the capi- 
tals of the door shafts. This 

kind of capital is generally nsed "««^o«ti>'>4»L....i»o. 

where the shafts entirely encompass the centre one, aa at York 
and liincoln, and has 
a very fine effect, the 
leaves being generally 
extremely well exe- 
cuted. 

[Occasionally heads, 
or birds, or animals, 
are introduced among 
the foliage, as in the 
beautiful tombof Arch- - 
bishop Walter Gray, 
in York Cathedral. In 
this instance and at 

Romsey the foliage is Bmti.riiinKer.o.im 

auowed to creep up 
over the abacus, but in 
general the abacus is 
allowed to stand clear 
with its deep undercut 
mouldings.] 

The bases used are 
frequently near ap- 
proaches in contour to 
the Grecian attic base, 
but the reversed ogee 
is sometimes employed. 
There is another pier, 
in buildings that ap- 
pear to be of thisstyfe, 

which is at times very 8*-H»*'«aioir,iiiiio(iinCMh«dr»i,i.D.ia» 

eoafmmg, m the ,»m« kind of piep seem to be n»ed in emdl 
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churches, even to a very late date ; tbis is the plain multangular 
(generally octagonal) pier, with a plain capital of a few very 
mmple mouldingfi, and with a plain sloped arch. Piers of this 
description are very frequent, and it requires great nicety of 
obserTatioD and discrimination to refer them to their proper 
date; but a minute examination will often, by some small 
matter, detect their age, though it is impoasible to describe the 
minutiae without many figures. In general the capitals and 
bases will carry in their character sufficient marks to deter- 
mine their dat«, except in the transition from Early English 
to Decorated. 



Earlt Enqlibh Bcttbesses. 

These are of four descriptions : — 

1st. A flat buttress is often used, but it is not always so 
broad as the Norman ; its tablets are more delicate, and it has 
often the small shaft at the angle, like the Norman. [This kind 
of buttress generally terminates in a slope under the cornice, 
as at Ensham,] 



\ 
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2nd. A buttress not so broad as the flat one, but nearly of 

the same projection as breadth, and carried up, sometimes 

with only one eet-ofl^, and sometimes without auy, and these 

have often their edges chamfered irom the window tablet. 

k2 
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They sometimes have a shafb at the corner, and id lai^ rich 
buildings sre occaaionall" 

Celled. These buttreese 
a also, at times, mucl 
more projeotion thai 
breadth, and are sometimee 
as at Salisbury, filled will 
-niches and other ora amen ts 
[They frequently stand n] 
olear above the parapet, ai 
at Whitby.] 

<5rd. A long slender but- 
tress, of narrow face and 
great projection in fen 
stages, is used is some 

towers, but is sot very com- ' 

mon. 

4tb. Towards the latter 
part of this style, the but- 
tress in stages was used, 
but it is not very common, 
and is sufBciently distin- 
guished by its triangidar 
head, the usual finish of 
this style, which can hardly 
be called a pinnacle, though 
sometimes it slopes off from 
the front to a point. From 
the buttresses of the aisles 
to those of the nave, choir, 
&c., now began to be used 
the flying buttress, of which 
Salisbury and Chichester 
Cathedrals present various 
fine examples. 

[Westminster Abbey 
affords a remarkable ex- 
ample, with the flying arch 
broken iato two by an in- 
termediate pinnacle. This 
arrangement is common in 
France, but very rare in 
England. In Fninoe it is 
often carried to such an 
extent as to have the ap- 
pearance of scaffolding in 
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Eablt English Tablets. 

The cornice is sometimes ricli in mouldings, and often with 
an upper slope, making the 

face of the parapet perpen- H"" " _ ' ' ' 

dicular to the wall below. 
There are cornices of this | 
sWle still resembling the | 
I^r man projecting parapet, ]' 
but they consist of seve- 1 
ral mouldings. The hollow j^ 
moulding of the cornice is 'i 
generally plain, seldom con- 
taining duwers or carvings, 
except the toothed ornament, 

, , ■'^ , , , ... ' OonmB, Tori, i.r. 1360, 

but under the mouldings 

there is often a series of small arohea resembling the corbel- 
table. 



BH! 
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The dripstone of this style is Tarions, sometimes of several 
mouldings, sometimes only a round with 
a small hollow. It is, in the interior, 
occasionally ornamented with the toothed 
ornament, and with flowers. In some 
buildings, the dripstone is returned, and 
runs as a tablet along the walls. It 
is in general narrow, and supported 

by a corbel, either of a head or a -^ 

flower; [or a clump of characteristic fo- 
liage, as at Swaton, Lincolnshire, or it 
is sometimes merely curled round with- 
out any corbel,] 



Driprtont 
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There are frequently, ia large buildings, in the ornamented 
parts, [horizontal] bands of trefoils, quatrefoils, &c, Bome of 
them very rich. 

Although a sort of atraight canopy is used over some of the 
niehes of this style, yet it does sot appear to havo been used 
over windows or doorways. In some buildings where they are 
found, they appear to be additions. 



Varth Door, EUUutton, D. 1120. AnhtftlulKT*,>lIb>n,Onn,B.UtO. 

The tablets forming the base-mouldiogs are sometimes a mere 
slope, at ethers, in large buildings, are of several sets of mould* 
ings, each face projecting farther than the one above it, [as 
at Salisbury] ; but the reversed 
ogee is very seldom used, at least 
at large and singly. 

[The aroh-mouldings of this 
style, whether of the pier-arches 
or of doorways or windows, are 
generaUv very bold and deeply 
cut, and form a very character- 
istic feature; they consist prin- 
cipally of plain rounds, separated 
by deep hollows: in very rich 

examples these hollows are some- B^nwauiw. Siii^bwr, *.». im 
tunes filled with the tooth-ornament, or with foliage, and the 
rounds are often Blleted; the keel or pear-shaped moulding is 
also frequently used] 
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Early English Niches. 



The most important niches are those found in chancels, in 
the walls of the south side, and of which the uses do not yet 
appear to be decided^. Of these there are many of all stages 
of Early English ; there are sometimes two, hut oftener three, 
and they are generally sunk in the wall, and adapted for a 
Beat ; the easternmost one ia often higher in the seat than the 
others. They have sometimes a plain trefoil head, and are 
sometimes ornamented with shafts ; they are generally straight- 
aided'. 

The statuary niches, and ornamented interior niches, mostly 
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consist of a series of arches, some of them slope-aided, and 
some with a small but not very visible pedestal for the statue. 
[On the west front of Peterborough Cathedral is a series of 
trefoil-headed aiches, which are alternately filled with statues 
and windows.] They are often grouped two under one arch, 

ft fine eumple ; See aJoBEUtry, Fl. 189. 
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with an ornamental tmening between the small arches and the 
large one, like the double doors ; a straight-sided canopy is 
sometimes used, and a plain finiaL These niches, except the 
chancel stalls, and the stoup and water-drain, are seldom single, 
except in buttresses, but mosti; in ranges. 



E&BLY English Ornauents. 

The first ornament to be described is that already noticed 
as the peculiar distinction of this style, to which it seems 
nearly, if not exclusively confined; it is the regular progres- 
sion from the Korman zigzag to the delicate four-leaved flowers 
so common in Decorated English buildings. Like the zigzag. 
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it is generally straight-sided, and not round like the leaves of 
a flower, though at a distance, in front, it looks much like 
a small flower. It is very difficult to describe it, and still 
more so to draw it accurately ; it may perhaps be understood 
by considering it a succession of low, square, pierced pyramids. 
Bet on the edges of a hollow moulding. This ornament ia 
used very profusely iu the buildings of this style, in York- 
shire and Lmcolnshirc, and frequently in those of other coun- 
ties. [It is now generally known by the name of the tooth- 
ornament. See above, and tbe capitals Irom York and Romsey.] 
Another ornament, which though not peculiar, in small 
works, to this style, was seldom, but during its continuance, 
practised to so large an extent, is the filling of the spaces above 
the choir-arches with sqnaies, enclosing foui-leaved flowers, 
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[or otiier leaves, and usaally called diaper-work]. This is 
doae at Westminster, at Chichester, and in the screen at 
Lincoln, in all which the workmanship is extremely good, and 
it has a very rich effect. 
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In many parts, as in the spandrels of door-arches, and other 
spaces, circles filled with 
trefoils and quatre foils, with 
flowered pamts, are often 
introduced [as at KaundsJ. 
These are of small depth, 
and are nsed in many 
huildings very freely. ^^ 
Sometimes instead of eui^ 

Enels a sort of boss of 
ives and flowers is used, 
of which there are some 
fine examples in the Early 
English part of Tork 
Minster, [and in the ruins 
of Notley Abbey. Elegant 
scrolls of foliaire of a very 

marked character are also ihmk P«wi. EauniMiorthui* o. ifflo. 

fiwquently used as ornameats in this style, as in the beautiful 
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tomb of Abp. 'Walter Gray, at York ; and at WeBtminater, 

RomBey, &c.] 

In the early period of 
the style, crockets were 
not used, and the finial 
was a plain bunch of 
three or more leaves, or 
BometimeB only a sort of 
faioh ; but in small rich 
works, towards the end 
of the style, beautiful 
finials and crockets were 
introduced. [A peculisr 
sort of knob or lobe on 
the leaf is Teiy charac- I 

teristic of the loUage in ■ - 
this style, and often con- 
spicuous on the crockets. 
Oable crosses of this 

style are not very com- CirciokeM,iiiBiDofAi)p. w»itarBrij,i.D. iSM. 

noD : when found, they partake of the usual character of the 
foliage.] 
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Earlt Ekqlish Steeples. 

The Norman towers were short and thick ; the Early English 
rose to a much greater height, and on the tower they placed 
that beautiful addition, the spire. 

Some of onr finest spires are of this age, and the proportionB 
observed between the tower and spire are generally very good. 
Chichester was clearly of this style ; and Salisbury, though 
not erected till within the period of the Decorated style, is 
yet in its composition so completely of Early English cha- 
racter that it should be considered as such, notwiUiBtanding 
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the date and tbe advance of ita ornaments : in beauty of pro- 
portion it is unrivalled. The towers of Lincoln and Lichfield^ 
though perhaps not finished vitbin tbe date 
of the style, are yet of its composition ; the 
spires of Lichfield are of much later date. 
Wakefield steeple is 6nply proportioned, though 
plain, and it is singular for its machicolations 
in the top of the tower. The towers are flanked 
by octagonal turrets, square flat buttresses, or, 
in a few instances, with small long buttresses ; 
and generally there is one large octagonal 
pinnacle at the comers, or a collection of small 
niches. 

[Fine examples of pinnacles and turrets occur 
at Peterborough Cathedra!, some of which have 
the tooth-ornament, and others have their arches 
BUpported by clustered shafts ■■.] 

When there is no parapet, the slope of the 

Sire runs down to the edge of the wull of 
e tower, and finishes there with a tablet; 
and there is a double slope to connect the 
corners with the intermediate faces. The spire 
is often ornamented by ribs at the angles, 
sometimes with crockets on the ribs, and 
bands of squares filled with quatrefoils, &c., 
surrounding tbe spire at different heights. 
There are many good spires of this style in 
country churches. [NorthamptonBhire is espe- H"n*oi* ft*«toro«tii. 
oially celebrated for them, generally of the class 
called broach spires, which have no parapet : Folebrook is 
a good example of the usual character of these spires, (see 
Plate) ; at Raunds perhaps the spire is rather disproportionite 
to the tower, but it is a very fine specimen, and the panelling 
of the tower is very remarkable ". St. Mary's, at Stamford, in 
liincolo shire, is another celebrated example : the spire is of 
somewhat later date than the tower, but the general character 
is well preserved and the proportions are good. It is not un- 
usual to find Decorated spires added to Eaily Eagliah towers. 
(See Plate.)] [WarmingCon, Northanta, and Fiampton, near 
]3oBton, Lincolusbire, are beautiful examples of Early English 
spires. — Q. (i. S.] 

> See QloBsaiT, Fl&te 154. etyle rising from the towerB at the in- 

■ [Oxford Cathedral has one of the terBection of omcif orm churches, which 

Mrliest eiomplea in BngUnd of a spire gives them great eleiBtion , and a fine 

«hich is sliort, with pinnacles at the effect ; at Bampton, SgnreH of angels 

angles ol the tower : these and tbe np^ are nsed as pinnacles. The spire- 

' lights both here and at Oxford are 

gCKid and characteristic, with open tre- 
loils in tha head.] 
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Early English Battlements. 

During nearly the whole of this style, the parapet, in many 
places plain, in others ornamented, continued to be used ; at 
Salisbury it has a series of 
arches and panels ^ and at 
Lincoln quatrefoils in sunk 
panels [in some parts, in 
other parts plain, with a 
rich cornice under it]. Per- 
haps some of the earliest 
battlement is that at the 
west end of Salisbury Ca- 
thedral, plain, of nearly 
equal intervals, and with a 
plain capping moulding : but it may be doubted if even this is 
original. In small ornamented works, of the latter part of this 
style, a small battlement of equal intervals occura [In some 
instances the parapet is pierced with trefoils or quatrefoils, or 
open panels with trefoil heads similar to the sunk panels at 
Salisbury : the latter occur at Bayeux. Sir G. G. Scott thinks 
that the plain parapet at Salisbury is original.] 
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Early English Eoofs. 

The roof of the nave of Salisbury Cathedral p presents the 
best specimen of an Early English groined roof; it has cross 
springers^ and the rib from pier to pier, but it has no rib 
running' longitudinally or across at the point of the arches. 
Another description of groining, also peculiar to Early English 
works, is one with an additional rib between the cross springer 
and the wall, and between the cross springer and the pier rib ; 
this has a longitudinal and cross rib at the point of the arches, 
but it does not run to the wall, being stopped by the interme- 
diate rib. The old groining, in a passage out of the cloisters, at 
Chester, is a very good specimen of this roof. Another variety 
is found at Lichfield, where there is no pier rib, but the two 
intermediate ribs are brought nearer together^ and the longi- 
tudinal rib runs between them. 



• See Glossary, Plate 189. 

p [See Glossary, Plate 220. Strictly 
speaking, the inner covering of a church, 
-whether of stone, or wood, or plaster, 
is a ceiling, protected from the weather 
by an external roof ; and even what are 
called open timber roofs are often in 



reality only another kind of ornamen- 
tal ceiling, as these also are commonly 
protected by an external roof, and are 
seldom open to the actnal external 
timbers, excepting in modem copies' 
Qf old roofs. 
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The rib -mouldings of these groins are not very large, and 
consist of rounds and hollows, 
and often have the toothed orna- 
ment in tbem, and at Lichfield 
a sort of leaf. The bosses in 
these roofs are not many or 
very large, the intersections be- 
ing frequently plain, but some 
of the bosses are very well ■ 
worked. Those in Lincoln Ca- 
thedral are very beautiful spe- 
cimens. 

There do not appear to be any ir«rui aibi< at Hate, Lmcviu mUiKirait 
Early English wooden roofs [re- "^ ^''^• 

mHining entire] which ,c&n clearly be distinguished to be 
such. 

[But there is reason to believe that a few do stilt remain in 
our country churches, especially in Sussex, though they are 
usually plain and without any very marked elmracter; they 
are of steep pitch, and either canted, or of a circular form like 
a barrel-N auk, and had generally tie-beams. The nave of Hales 
Owen Church, Shropshire, is an example of this kind. One of 
the aisles of Rochester Cathedral has a lean-to roof with moulded 
beamB of clear Early English character ; and at Old >5horeham 
in Sussex is a 
tie-beam with 
the tooth -orna- 
ment cut onthe _^^ 
angles of it. ^^ 
Portions of 'jM 

rools of this j»'«'^ I 

style occur 
more frequent- 
ly, and tuough 
generally mu- 
tilated yet re- 
tain enough of 
their original character to 
mark their date. In South 
iloreton Church, Berk- 
shire, the tie-beams and 
braces remain ; and in 
Pamber Church, Hamp- 
shire, the original circular 
braces remain, ' 

At Bradheld, Berkshire, 
and Dpmarden, Sussex, the P*" of »<»f . "an Tjiiuo, AcjiMey, o. ii*0. , 
wall-plute has mouldings of this style ; the other timbers ar» 



UpmudeD, Suami, c 
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plain, canted, and probably of the same date. At Llan Tysilio 
in the Isle of Anglesey is a very good small Earlv Enelisli 
roof, with the nail-head 
ornament cut at intervals ' 
upon the beams. 

At Warmington, North. 
amptonshire, is a very Bprinjw ot as Eo«t. u«i uiuto. 

beautiful wooden ceiling, in imitation of a stone vault, all the 
details of which are of Early English character, very rich and 
late in the style, approaching fast to the Decorated : it may 
indeed be called transitional. 

There is reason to believe, from v,estiges remaining here and 
there, that Decorated modern ceilings in imitation of stone- 



Toodm OndiMl Boot, or (MUng, Waimtnctm, larttuuBptonihln, d. im>. 
vaulting were not uncommon, the corbels and springers being 
of stone, although always intended to be carriea out in wood, 
which has either been destroyed or never completed, Those 
in the cloister at Lincoln have very much the same charac- 
ter, but are rather later, and belong to the Decorated Btyle.] 



^l 
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Earlt Enoli3h Fronts. 



Btrlztoii, Hortliunptoiubln, o. 1S90. 

There is, perhaps, a greater variety in the Early English 
fronts than in those of any other style. The west front of 
Salishury is, no douht, the finest ; but the transept ends of 
Salisbury, York, and Beverley (see Plate), are very fine, and 
all different in composition. The ruins of Tynemouth Priorr, 
Valle Crucis Abbey, Byland Abbey, and Whitby Abbey, all 
exhibit the remains of excellent work. Of the smaller works 
the east end of the Lady-chapel at Salisbury, the extreme 
east end of Hereford Cathedral, and the north transept of 
Headon Church, near Hull, deserve attention. In general, 
the west fronts and transept ends have a door, and one, two, 
three, or even four ranges of niches, windows, and arohea over 
them. The transepts of Westminster Abbey are very fine, bat 
l2 
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much of the work is not original. The west front of Lincoln 
Minster deserves minute examination for its details : the old 
Norman front is encompassed by Early English, the workman- 
ship of which is very superior ; and a large feathered circle 
over the great door is nearly unique, from the exquisite work- 
manship of its mouldings, which consist of open-work bands of 
flowers. The west front of Peterborough Cathedral is different 
from all the rest; it consists of three large arches, forming 
a sort of screen to the front. These arches have piers of many 
shafts, and fine architraves, and the gables enriched with much 
small work of circles and arches^ and a profusion of the toothed 
ornament over the whole. 

[The west front of Wells Cathedral is one of the richest ex- 
amples of this style in existence, being covered with a profusion 
of sculpture from the basement to the coping. Although on a 
small scale compared to some of the large foreign cathedrals, 
such as Amiens, &c., it affords an excellent example of the Eng- 
lish style as contrasted with that of all foreign countries ; in 
place of the large and rich French doorways or porches, with 
comparatively plain work above, we have here unimportant 
doorways, with the ornament carried regularly over the whole 
front. The west front of Salisbury was nearly equally rich, but 
the sculpture had been destroyed % as is unfortunately the case 
in most English churches. 

Many small parish churches of this style have east or west 
fronts deserving attention : in the east front there is most fre- 
quently a triplet of lancet-lights ; and the same arrangement 
is usual in the fronts of the north and south transepts, and at 
the west end also when there is no tower. Sometimes the 
lancets are small, and have a small window over them in the 
gable, as at Strixton^ Northamptonshire (p. 147), which is a 
valuable specimen of plain Early English work throughout. In 
later examples^ the window is usually of three or more lights, 
separated only by mullions, with circles in the head, either with 
or without foliation, as at Baunds, Northamptonshire, and Ac- 
ton Burnell, Shropshire'. The west front of Nun-Monkton 
Church, Yorkshire*, affords a very singular example of the 
combination of a small tower with the west gable, over a fine 
triple lancet window^ and a rich doorway or shallow porch of 

<i The sonlptoTje in the west front of ' [Sir G. G. Scott obserTes, that in 

Salisbnry has been restored under the plain circles like these, there is usually 

direction of Sir G. G. iScott. At Wells a groove cut on the edge of the circle, 

the niches and other details, which in which the cusps had formerly been 

were much decayed, hq,ve been very fix^d.] 

carefully restored under Sir G. G. Scott ■ See an engraving of this front, with 

and Mr. Ferrey, the sculpture has been details, in the Archfflolo^ical Journal, 

preserved, but some of it is ol the Per- vol. iv, 
peAdioular character. 
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transitional character. Kew Sborebam Church, Sussex, has 
a fine eaat front of good design, very early in this style ; the 



west front of St. Edmund's Chapel, Gateshead, Durham, is an- 
other fine example.] 



Eaolt Enqlish FoRCHsa. 

Of these, vhioh are in general larger than the Norman 
■porches, it will be sufficient to mention two; one the north 
porch of Salisbury Cathedral, and the other the south porch at 
Lincolo. The first is attached to the north aide of the nave, 
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of vhifili it oocnpies one diviBian, rising as bigli as the aisles. 
It consists of a noble plain arched entrance, over whicli are two 
double wiodovrs, close together, resting on a tablet; and quite 
in the peak of the gable, two small niches close together resting 
on another string. The interior is groined in two divisions, 
and its walls ornamented with suck panelling. The porch at 
Lincoln is placed in a singular situation, running westerly 
from the west side of the south transept. The lower part is 
a rich piece of groined work, with three entrances — north, 
south, and west, over which is a small room ; the whole of 
this porch, both interior and exterior, is well worked, and 
richly ornamented. 



Bontb Fonili uit Door, ToodlBid, BoniutmptoiuUn, o. 1)90. 
[There are also fine Early English porches at Bamack, 
Northamptonshire, "West Walton, Norfolk, and Skelton, York- 
shire ^ and at Woodford, Northamptonshire, both the oater 
and inner doorways of which are richly moulded, and have nu- 
merous banded shaft* in the jambs; the outer arch is rather 
acutely pointed, the inner one is of the rounded trefoil form. 
The shallow west porch of Higham Ferrars Church, Northamp- 
< 3ee aioBBsty, PI. 162. . 
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tonshire, (see Plate,) is also deserving of especial mention from 
its extreme richness, the whole surface of the wall being covered 
with sculpture and diaper-work, except where the crucifix has 
been removed. The west porch of St. Alban's Abbey Church is 
another very fine example, though the outer arch is Decorated^ 
and the two porches of the aisles (now closed) were equally fine ; 
but perhaps the most gorgeous porch of this style in existence 
is the galilee at the west end of Ely Cathedral : this magnificent 
specimen of the Early English style must be seen to be duly 
appreciated ; it combines the most elegant general forms with 
the richest detail. A very happy effect is produced by the 
double arcade on each side, one in front of the other, with de- 
tached shafts, not opposite but alternate.] 

Early English staircases (except round ones in towers) are 
not common ; it is proper therefore to remark a small one, of 
rich character, at Beverley Minster : it leads from the north 
aisle of the choir to some adjacent building, and consists of 
a series of arches rising each higher than the former, with 
elegant shafts and mouldings. (See Plate.) There is another 
in the Refectory (now a grammar-school) at Chester, leading 
up to a large niche or sort of pulpit for the reader. 

[This kind of staircase, let into the thickness of the wall, and 
leading up to a rostrum or reading-pulpit on one side of the 
refectory, is a feature geneially found in the remains of monas- 
teries of this period. The well-known beautiful example at 
Beaidieu, Hampshire, belongs to the transition from this style 
to the next. Other examples occur at Walsingham Priory, 
Norfolk; St. Mary's Abbey, Shrewsbury; Fountains and Bie- 
vaulx Abbeys^ Yorkshire, &c. There is a very elegant staircase 
of this period in the refectory of St. Martin des Pres, in Paris, 
(now a public library,) perhaps one of the lightest buildings 
ever executed in stone.] 

Early English Fonts. 

There appear to be fewer Fonts of this style remaining than 
of any other, at least of such as can be clearly marked as be- 
longing to the style. [But there are many plain, square, and 
circular fonts, of which it is difficult to say whether they be- 
long to the commencement of this or the end of the preceding 
style «. The richer fonts are usually ornamented with the 
characteristic foliage in high relief, or with the tooth-ornament, 
and the stem is frequently surrounded by detached shafts.] 

■ [See Mr. Twopeny'a Preface to shire. It is a valuable work, the ac- 

Simp8on*8 Series of Ancient Baptismal curacy of which may always be ^de- 

Fonts, chronologically arranged (1828, pended on, and contains a list of 

royal 8vo.) The examples are chiefly sixty-five Early English Fonts.] 
from Lincolnshire and Northampton- 
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1 . 

General Appearance. 

The general appearance of an Early English building is 
magnificent, and rich rather from the number of parts than 
from its details. In those buildings where very long windows 
are used, there is a grandeur arising from the height of the 
divisions ; in smaller buildings there is much simplicity of 
appearance/ and there is a remarkable evenness in the value of 
the workmanship. There is much of the other styles which 
appears evidently to be the copy by an inferior hand of better 
workmanship elsewhere; this is remarkably the case in Per- 
pendicular work, but is hardly anywhere to be found in Early 
English work : all appears well designed and carefully executed. 

Of this style we have the great advantage of one building 
remaining, worked in its best manner, of great size and in 
excellent preservation ; this is Salisbury Cathedral, and it 
gives a very high idea of the great improvement of this 
style on the Norman. Magnificent without rudeness, and 
rich, though simple, it is one uniform whole. The west front 
is ornamented, but by no means loaded, and the appearance 
of the north side is perhaps equal to the side of any cathedral 
in England. (See Plate of one Compartment, exterior and 
interior.) The west front of Lincoln is fine, "but the old 
Norman space is too visible not to break it into parts. Peter- 
borough and Ely have perhaps the most ornamented fronts 
of this style. As interiors, after Salisbury, the transepts of 
York are perhaps the best specimens, though there are parts 
of many other buildings deserving much attention. 

In the interior arrangement of large buildings we find the 
triforium a very prominent feature; it is large in proportion 
to the work above and below it, and is generally the most 
ornamented part of the work. In small churches the tri- 
forium is generally omitted. Among the greatest beauties of 
this style are some of the chapter-houses, of which Lincoln 
and Lichfield, both decagons, but of very different arrange- 
ment, and those of Chester and Oxford, both parallelograms, 
deserve particular attention ; but that of Salisbury, a regular 
octagon, and of a character quite late in the style, is one of 
the most beautiful buildings remaining. Its composition is 
peculiarly elegant, and its execution not excelled by any. 

Not much has been done in either restoring or imitating 
this style ' ; it is certainly not easy to do either well, but it 
deserves attention, as in many places it would be peculiarly 
appropriate, and perhaps is better fitted than any for small 
country churches. It may be worked almost entirely plaiu^ 

* [Since this was written many at- this sfcyle, bnt yery few have been at 
tempts have been made at imitating all successful.] 
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yet if ornament is used, it should be well executed ; for tte 
ornaments of this style are in general as well executed as 
any of later date, and the toothed ornament and hollow bands 
equal, in difficulty of execution, the most elaborate Perpen- 
dicular ornaments. 



OomiMrtmnit ol tbt (OdEttan. TMlnlnitor, o. iseo. 

In this style ought to be noticed those beautiful raonumenta 
of conjugal affection, the crosses of Queen Eleanor r. Of these, 
- three remain sufficiently perfect to be restored, if required, and 
to do which little would be wanted to two of them. One at 
Geddington, in Northamptonshire, is comparatively plain, but 
those of Northampton and Waltham are peculiarly rich, and 
of elegant composition ; there ia enough of Early English cha- 
racter in them to mark their date, and enough of Decorated 
richness to entitle them to be ranked as buildings of that 
style ; that of Northampton is the most perfect (see Plate), 
hnt that at Waltham is, on the whole, the most beautiful in 
its details. 

If the transition from Norman to Early English was gradual, 
much more so was that from Early English to Decorated; and 
we have several curious examples of this transition on a large 

r [Thej are generallv coneidered to the apmion of Sii G. O. Scatt ; that 
belong ratlier to the Decorated than at OeddinKton bas more of tlia Earl; 
the Eailj English st^le, and this ia English oharacter than the othera.] 



* 
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scale. Westininster Abbey, tbough carried on for a loo^ time*, 
appears to have been carefully continued on the original de- 
sign ; and except a very few parts, some of which are quite 
modem, may be considered good Early Engliah throughout ; 
but in the cloisters there is much gradation. 

Ely Cathedral presents Early English of seyeral dates, from 
juBt clear of Norman to almost Decorated character. The nave 
of Lichfield, though clearly Early English in composition, bas 
the windows of the aisles as clearly Decorated. Perhaps the 
finest piece of accommodation between the styles is the Lady- 
chapel at Lincoln, which is evidently Decorated, but executed 
BO as beautifully to harmonize with the work about it '. 

[There ia a large class of windows of which the style ia much 
disputed : they consist of two, three, or more lights, with mul- 
lions, and wiUi circles in the bead, sometimes plain, in other 
instances cuspated ; they are often clearly Early English iu 
date, having precisely the same mouldings as the lancet-shaped 
windows in the same church, but the construction does not 
agree with the strict definition of the Early English style; 
each light does not form a separate window, aiid the use of 
mullions as well as foliation belongs rather to the Decorated 
style. Perhaps they are best classed as transitional specimens, 
belonging to the earlier style in actual date, but to the later 
one in the principle of construction. 

The cusps in these early examples are formed in a different 
manner from those of later periods ; they 
are not generally cut out of the same 
stone, but are let into the tracery in sepa- 
rate small pieces, and they spring from 
the fiat soffit, not from the outer mould- 
ings. This will be better understood by 
the annexed example from fiaunds Church, 
Northamptouahire, which has the grooves 
for the cusps remaining in the circles, 
the detached cusps are generally found 
iu the circles only ; in the heads of the 
lights they are solid. Such cusps have often been cut out by 
the glaziers to save trouble in fixing the glass ; this may have 
been the case in the head of the window at Acton Burnell, 
but in the earlier examples the circles were not cuspated. 

Another class of windows, which may also be considered as 
transitional specimens, consist of three or five lancet-shaped 
lights, divided by actual mullions, not by mere strips of wall, 

' [The nsTe noi not built autil the * Ita date ooireapondB to the period 

fifteenth century, and altboagh the ot trauflition between theae two Btyles. 

general appearance of the Earl; Eng- It was built between 1366 and 1380, 

liEh st^le IB very well preserred, the and forms the ptesent east end of the 

monldiDgB ore Perpendionlor.] ' oatbedroL 
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Transitional to Decorated. 



But Vlsdow, AauLdi, HorUuunptombln, o. tSTO- 



Aotoi BnnuU, SluoiatilcB, o. IKTO. IrthllDsborDiicli, KocUiMtptaulUn, a. 
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as in the earlier examples ; and with the spandrels in the head 
pierced, instead of being left solid ; and the whole comprised 
under one common arch, not merely surmounted by a dripstone. 
A comparison of the window at Oundle, engraved on page 117, 
with that at Irthlingborough, page 156, will clearly explain 
this distinction. 

The general appearance of the early Gothic styles, whether 
English, French, or German, — the glorious buildings of the 
thirteenth century, — ^is truly magnificent, and this is generally 
known and acknowledged to be the finest period of the build- 
ing art that the world has ever seen. The marvellous skill of 
the construction of the vaults, and the piers and buttresses to 
carry them, has long been admired as quite wonderful. A mere 
skeleton is built, and the wall between the buttresses may be 
as thin as possible, and even may be entirely of glass, as was 
discovered afterwards in the large windows of the Decorated and 
Perpendicular styles. Although there are local characteristics 
in each country and each district, the general style of the 
thirteenth century is the same all over the north and west of 
Europe. Que place may be a generation in advance of another 
in the introduction of the new style, but it spread very rapidly 
in England and Frauce ; in Germany the fine Romanesque 
style of the Rhine churches lingered for half a century, but in 
general the progress was nearly simultaneous. 

That St. Hugh's choir at Lincoln is the earliest pure Gothic 
building in the world may be said to be now a matter of de- 
monstration ; the course of St. Hugh has been traced from his 
birth to his death, and all the buildings with which he was 
connected have been examined, and it is now clear that he was 
not an architect, and did not bring either architect or masons 
with him from Grenoble, which was, on the contrary, very 
much behind England at that period ^. The name of the archi- 
tect is French, but his family came over to England with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and settled in Lincolnshire, where it is 
still one of the county families, and there is little doubt that 
Geoflfrey de Noyers (now called Dunoyer) was a Lincolnshire 
man, and that district was then in advance of any other either 
in England or France. Of the present building, the south 
aisle was built first, and in the eastern bay of that is the 
only vestige of Norman work in the whole building ; the billet 
ornament occurs on the rib-mouldings of the vault in that 
bay only, the side wall is the one where the outer wall was 
erected first, and the inner wall buUt up against it, which 
can be distinctly traced, as before mentioned.] 

^ See the ** English Origin of Gothic Arclueologia, vol. zliii. p. 73. London, 
Arohitcctore," by J. H. P^ker, in the 1871. 
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RECOEDS OF BUILDINGS DUEING THE REIGN OF 
EICHARD L, A.D. 1189—1199. 

[a.d. 1190 — 1199. Chichester Cathedral, eastern part of choir. The 
ohnrch was much injured by a fire in 1186, and restored by Bishop 
Seffiid the Second, and reconsecrated in 1199. The vaulting of the 
nave and choir, "with the clerestoiy, and the vaulting shafts from the 
ground, and horizontal string-mouldings inserted in the Norman walls, 
are of this period ■. 

A.D. 1192. Clee Church, Lincolnshire, was consecrated by St. Hugh, 
as recorded in the following inscription : — 

M.^ ^ joiiiNAC rojsre DAir cdckck 

xepOl\£RTC/lRDi R£<JIS 

" This church is dedicated in honour of the Holy Trinity and the Blessed 
Mary, on the seventh of March, by the lord Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, in the 
year from the incarnation of our Lord Mcxcii., the third of the reign of 
King Richard." 

This inscription is inserted in one of the western pillars of the nave, 
which is early Norman, and this was long considered as evidence of 
the late continuance of the Norman style. But the small square 
stone on which the inscription is cut has evidently been inserted in an 
earlier pillar, and the part of the church rebuilt at that time was the 
chancel with the transepts, which are of transitional character, closely 
approaching to Early English, and very much resembling St. Hugh's 
work at Lincoln. 

A.D. 1192 — 1200. Lincoln Cathedral. Choir and north transept, 
and part of the south, built by St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln. 

* 

" His church of Lincoln he caused to be new built from the foundation ; 

a great and memorable worke, and not possible to be performed by him 

without infinite helpe. ... He died at London on November 17th, in the year 

4200. . . . His body was presently conveyed to IdDColne . ... and buried in the 

body of the east part of the church, above the high aulter*!" 

It is therefore plain that this portion of tlie building was completed, 

« 

• Af on. Ang,, vi. 1162 ; Godwin, p". For engravings, see Willis's work. 
886 ; WiUis'B." Architectural Hirftoiy *» Magna Vita S. Hugonis, ed. Pi- 

of Chichester Cathedral," 4to., 1861. mock, Lond.', 1864, p. 377. 
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and a oarcAil examinstion enables ns to distiiigmsh clearly tbe work 
completed in the time of Bishop Sngh, which compriBCs the choir 
from the great transept to the smaller eaatem transept. This belongs 
tfl it, with the chapels on the east side*, also part of the eagt wall of 
the great transept, but a part only, the ends are later. The j;cntral tower 
fell down in 1240, and was restored in the same style with so much 
care that the junctions of the work can only be seen by careful ex- 
ftmiaation. The vault of St. Hugh's choir was either added or rebnilt 
after the fall of tbe tower. The nave is a subsequent work continued 
in the same style, and the presbytery east- 
ward of the choir is still later, and in a later 
B^le, (see a.d. 1260—1280). This agrees 
with the recorded history of the building, and 
therefore leaves no doubt of the genuineness 
of the work ascribed to St. Hugh. Nothing 
can well exceed the ireedom, delicacy, and 
beauty of this work ; indeed, there is an ex- 
uberance of fancy which leads us almost to 
think that the workmen ran wild with de- 
light, and it became necessary to sobei' them 
down and chasten the character of the work 
afterwards : for instance, in the doable arcade 
which covers the lower part of the walls there 
is a waste of labour, which is avoided in the 
subsequent work of the nave, without mate- 
rial injury to the effect. In the early work 
there is not only a double arcade, one in front 
of the other, hut in some paiis there are ac- 
tually three shafts in a line, one in front of 
the other, so as only to be seen sideways and 
with difficulty : this arises from the vaulling- 
ahafts being brought in front of the double 
arcade. The foliage of the capitals is esqui- 
aitely beautiful, (see p. 129,) and though dis- 
tingiiishcd technically by the name of itij'- 
ieaf/oliage, because there are stiff stalks to 
the leaves rising from tbe ring of the capital, 
the leaves themselves curl over in tbe most 
graceful manner, with a freedom and elegance not exceeded at any 
subsequent period. The mouldings are also as bold and as deep as 
possible, and there is scarcely a veslige of Norman character remain- 
ing in any part of the work. The crockets aiianged vertically one 
over the other behind the detached marble shaftB of the pillars, are 
a remarkable and an uncommon feature, which seemB to have been in 
use for a very lew years : it occurs also in the west front of Wells Ca- 
thedral, the work of Bishop Joceline, a few years after this at Lincoln'.- 

* Jooeline was Bishop of Wells from Jooelhte, as is shewn b; Oodnin, p. 

1205 to 1244, and Hugh, who hod a9G,wboa9oerlaineilthatUief foonded 

beeo Archdeacon ol Wells, and was a hospital together at Wella ; this pro- 

heaoe called " Hugh de Wells," was bably aocoonta for the similarity in 

Bishop of Lincoln from 1309 to 123G. the details of the two cathedrals. 
He was an intimate friend of Bishop 
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St Hugh has long had the reputation of Jiavirg been b great builder 
of churchea, and it is recorded that he aBPiEteJ in the work of his 
cathedral with his own hands, probahly in order to excite the cnthn. 
siasm of the people ; but it is certain that he was not the architect of 
hia cathedral. The name of the architect, "conatmctor eccleaia," 
was Geoffrey de Noyers ■'. It appears, however, that St. Hugh in- 
siBted on having a atone vault in each of hie churches, and that the 



English builders, not being accustomed to stone vanlls, did not build 
the walls atrong enough to carry them. At "Witham the present church 
was originally one of the two chapela vhich the rule of the Cistercian 
order required, and as this was the one apprnpriated to the people and 
not to the monks, it became a parish church, and hb such was retained 
when the priory was dipEolTed and pulled down. It bos a stone 
Tault, but is very plain vrork, and the walls are only rublile, but very 
massive to carry the vault ; the windows being splayed on the outside 

' See ilagna Vila S. Hugtmii, and to this at Lfton, the Ante of ithich is 

the Metrical Life of St.Hnnh, "Gen- confirtered by M. VioUet-le-Dno and 

tleman's Mngazine," vol. ccii. (Nov. by the best lounJ antiqnurieB, to be 

1S60), p. 4S9 ; and Amhaologia, vol i.e. 1220, and this is the moat proba- 

xliii. for 1S71. ble AtCte for the one at Liucola also. 

■ There is a window exactly nimilar 
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OS well as the inside to a greater extent than is usual, still the spread 
of the vault was too great for them to bear, and in the restoration of 
1876 it was found necessary to add buttresses to support this, and 
they have been judiciously copied from those of the chapter-house 
at Lincoln, a sort of flying buttresses, wbich had there been added 
to carry the vault. In the choir of St. Hugh another wall was added 
on the inside for the same purpose; the arcade in the outer wall is 
quite perfect, with the ornamental mouldings and capitals, even 
where it could not be seen after the inner wall was built. On the 
otkor hand, the inner wall is quite flat, and not moulded at all on 
the side next the arcade of the outer walL External buttresses were 
also added to carry the vault. 

The large circular window of plate tracery at the end of the north 
transept is believed to be quite unique in England, whereas windows 
of a similar character are common in France in work of the early part 
of the thirteenth century, but not earlier than a.d. 1220. M. Viollet- 
le-Duc, a very high authority on such a question, says that the work 
at Lincoln is purely English, that there is nothing French about it, 
and he does not believe that the architect was a Frenchman. The 
evidence thAt St. Hugh did build a choir here is too strong to be con- 
troverted, it rests on the recorded testimony of eye-witnesses, and his 
own testamentary directions respecting his burial in it. That this choir 
was not entirely destroyed and rebuilt twenty years after his death, 
appears also to be proved by the repairs and the new vault of the choir. 

A.D. 1196 — 1204. Winchester Cathedral. The presbytery and 
Lady-chapel, built by Bishop Godfrey de Lucy. The style is pure 
Early English ', and quite as advanced as Lincoln. 

A.D. 1195 — 1214. St. Alban's Abbey, Western responds of the 
nave and part of the west porch, built by Abbot John de Celles. The 
style is pure Early English*, and very fine work. 

A.D. 1198—1215. Ely Cathedral. The galilee, or large western 
porch, built by Bishop Eustace"*. The style is pure Early English, with 
the double wall-arcade, similar to those in St. Hugh's choir at Lincoln. 



RECORDS OF BUILDINGS DURING THE REIGN OF 

JOHN, A.D. 1199—1216. 

Befobe the time of John the Early English style had been fully 
established, and the buildings of this reign belong entirely to the ear- 
lier division of that style, with lancet-windows, and shafts often 
detached and banded. It is remarkable that popular tradition assigns 
more of our older castles and domestic buildings to King John than 
to any other monarch. It is difficult to account for this tradition, for 
we have very few buildings recorded as being erected in this reign, 
and the number of monastic foundations is very small. There is, 
however, no doubt that many buildings commenced in the latter half 
of the twelfth century were carrying on at this period. Numerous 

' For engrayings, see Britton, &o., " History of St. Alban's," &o. 
and a doorway from it, p. 18o. ^ Anglia Sacra, tom. i. p. 634. For 

V For engrairiDgB, see Baokler*8 ^ngrayings, see Bentham, <feo. 

M 
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castles are attxibnted to this perit d, but we have very little real his- 
torical evidence relating to thera. St. Briavers Castle, Monmouth- 
shire, is one of those said to have been rebuilt in this reign, and is 
pure Early English in style : it was the residence of one of the lords 
marchers of the Welsh borders, and partakes as much of the domestic 
as of the military character, having fireplaces and chimneys to almost 
every room : the gatehouse is the only part perfect, the rest is in ruins. 

A.D. 1200 . The Augustinian Priory of Haverfordwest, Pem- 
brokeshire, founded. This monastery is now a ruin, but St. Mona*s 
Church belonged to it, and was probably built within twenty years 
after the foundation. The church is a large and fine one ; the chancel 
and other original parts are pure and good Early English ; the nave 
has been much altered, and has a clerestory and roof of Perpen- 
dicular work. 

A.D. 1202. The tomb of Abbot AUan in Tewkesbury Abbey Church 
is a fine example of Early English work. The coffin-slab has a flori- 
ated cross upon it, with the name Alanus Abbas at the head. This 
coffin is placed in a sepulchral recess, which has a trefoil-arch richly 
moulded with pure Early English mouldings K 

A.D. 1203 — 1218 — 1250. The choir of the cathedral of Worcester, 
which had been burnt down in 1202, was rebuilt at this period. The 
dedication took place on June 7, 1218, in the presence of the young 
king, Henry III., five bishops, and many abbots and barons i. The 
style is pure Early EngliBh, very light and elegant ; the windows are 
lancets with detached banded shafts. 

The eastern part, called the Lady-chapel, is of this period, and is 
perhaps the finest part of this very fine cathedral church, which has 
been carefully restored in 1874 — 76^. In this part there are wall 
arcades, triforium, dere- storey, and vaults. In the eastern transepts 
there is no triforium, but eighteen lancet windows in each transept 
arranged in triplets, two at the end, and two on each side, making 
quite an elegant lantern of it. The choir differs slightly from the 
more eastern part ; in this the tooth-ornament is used in the mould- 
ings of the tnforium arcade, which is not used in the more eastern 
portion. The foliage of the capitals is also somewhat crumpled^ ap- 
proaching to the Decorated style. The clere-storey windows have 
detached shafts in a double plane, and very beautiful work. The nave 
does not belong to this period; the outer walls of it are Norman up 
to a certain height from the ground, the foundations having been lain 
for the whole length, but carried on slowly for want of funds, as was 
very frequently the case. At the west end two bays of transitional 
Norman work remain, shewing that the west end was begun next 
after the transepts, but had been suspended until after the change of 
style had come in. This mode of proceeding may frequently be seen. 

* Insoiiption, ap. Mon. Ang», vol. ii years in our old oathedrals might as 

p. 54. properly be called repairs as restora* 

J Chronicon Petriburgense ; Anglia tions. By scraping off the plaster and 

Sacra, torn. i. p. 484; Mon, Ang,, whitewash, he enables aroheologists 

vol. i p. 578. to see the different periods of the con- 

^ Tms oarefnl kind of restoration is stmction, whioh cannot be done when 

more properly called repair, and most it is all plastered oyer, 
of Sir Qilbert BooU's works of late 
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k.ii. 1204 — 1244. Chichester Cathedral. The choir {eeehsia) had 
heen consecrated in 1199, under Bishop Sefl&id II., hut the work 
was soon resumed, and continued \>j his successors, Simon de Wells 
and Richard Poore, who was translated to Salisbury in 1217, and 
was a great builder there. In 1207 King John granted a licence for 
the importation of Purbeck marble to Chichester for the repairs of 
the church. Bishop Balph Neville, who died in 1244, bequeathed 
180 marks towards the fabric of the church, and many ornaments for 
his chapelt In 1232 the dean and chapter gave the twentieth part 
of the income of every dignitary and prebendary for five years to- 
wards the fabric of the church ; io 1249 Bishop Richard de Wich 
extended the contributions to half the revenue of every prebend on 
promotion, and ordered the payment of pentecostal offerings to the 
cathedral throughout the diocese, whilst every new residentiary was 
to give twenty-five marks to the fabric fund. The presbytery be- 
tween the reredos-wall of the high altar and the lady-chapel is very 
fine Early English work, and early in the style, and is of this period ; 
it was probably the place for the shiine, as at Canterbury. The fine 
western porch, or galilee, seems to be also of the same period. 

A.D. 1204 . The abbey of Beaulieu^ in Hampshire, founded by 

King John'". The church has -been destroyed, and the refectory 
turned into a parish church: this contains the celebrated pulpit of 
very elegant Early English work corbelled out from the wall, with 
a staircase and passage to it in the thickness of the wall, as usual in 
monastic refectories of this period : the windows are simple lancets; 
but the date of this refectory may be fifty years later than the 
foundation ". 

A.1). 1205 — 1246. Foulitains Abbey, Yorkshire. The choir of the 
church rebuilt. Abbot John of York laid the foundations and began 
the fabric, raising some of the pillars of it. John Pheed, the next abbot, 
carried on the work ; and John of Kent, his successor, finished the 
structure. The style of these ruins is pure and fine Early English <>. 

A.D. 1218 . Dunstable Priory Church, Bedfordshire, conse- 
crated^ by Hugh II., Bishop of Lincoln ^, All that now remains of 
this church is the nave with its aisles, and west front; these are 
chiefly Korman, but a part of the west front is Early English and very 
fine; one of the doorways is remarkably rich, equal to anything 
that we have in this style ; an enriched tooth-ornament is particularly 
worthy of notice. 

A.D. 1215. Hales Owen Abbey, Shropshire, founded by King John 9. 
There are considerable remains of the chapter-house and other 
buildings, of fine Early English character, with lancet windows, &c. 



1 Muniments in the possession of 
the chapter, lib. y. Extracts from 
these are printed by the Precentor, 
l£r. Mackenzie Waloott, in the " Me- 
moriAlB of Chichester," 8yo. 1876, 
pp. 12—14. 

* In his sixth yeas King John gave 
100 marks towards the oonstmotion 
of this abbey. Close Bolls, 6th John ; 
Chron, Petriburg., and Mon: Ang., 
vol. V. p. 680. 



* For engravings, see Weale's 
** Quarterly Papers,'' vol. ii. 4to. , Lon- 
don, 1844. 

^ Carta ap. Mon, Ang., vol. v. 
p. 286. For engravings, see ibid, 
and the " Yorkshire Abbeys." 

f Annal. de Durutapl, ; Mon, Ang, , 
vol vi p. 241. 

« Breve Begis Johannis, ap. Mon. 
Jng., yoLyi. p. 926. 
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BECORDS OF BUILDINaS DTIRINO THE REIGN OF 
HENRY III.. A.D. 1216—1272. 

Dfbing this long reign, of which the architectural remains form the 
chief glory, great progress was made in the art of construction, and 
towards the close of it the highest point of perfection to which it 
has ever attained was reached. Window tracery, which is perhaps 
of all others the most distinguishing feature of Gothic architecture, 
was worked out and brought to perfection in this reign, and by this 
means the large windows which are a blot and a deformity in all the 
Classical styles, (not being suited to the climate of the countries in 
which those styles were developed,) are made the most conspicuous 
and ornamental features of the Gothic. At the beginning of this reign 
the windows were still, in general, merely of the lancet shape, and 
the only approach to tracery consisted of small round or trefoil open- 
ings pierced through the flat plates of stone which formed the head 
of a window of two or more lights under one common arch or dripstone. 
These openings had begun to be used nearly a century before, as in 
the triforium of the choir of Peterborough in a.d. 1140, but the effect 
which they were ultimately to produce was not at all foreseen, and 
they crept into more general use almost imperceptibly both in England 
and France. The openings were gradually enlarged and made more 
numerous, and the substance of the stone between them was more and 
more cut away, until the result was a mere bar, often not thicker than 
a bar of iron might have been ; and when these were fully developed, 
the Decorated style came in, of which bar- tracery is the special cha- 
racteristic. This change took place quite at the close of the reign of 
Henry III. : the earliest examples of bar- tracery when it consists only 
of circles in the head, with or without cusps, are considered as stiU 
belonging to the Early English style, and the mouldings were not ma- 
terially altered until a further change of tracery had come in, which 
was not until the time of Edward I. 

A.D. 1220 — 1258. The most celebrated example of the Early Eng- 
lish style is Salisbury Cathedral, which is undoubtedly the most com- 
plete and perfect in all its parts, and therefore the finest as a whole ; 
although, if the different parts are taken separately and compared with 
other examples, they are by no means so fine. The west fronts of 
Peterborough and Wells, the east ends of Lincoln and Durham, the 
transepts of York and Beverley, the porches of Ely and Lincoln, are 
all finer than the corresponding parts of Salisbury ; but none of these 
are complete examples of the style as a whole, and although Salisbury 
is not on so grand a scale nor so rich as some of them, the style is re- 
markably pure and unmixed with any other, and it gives the best general 
idea of an English cathedral of this period. It was commenced by 
Bishop Richard Poore in 1220, who finished the choir and was buried 
in it in 1237. The work was completed by his successor, Bishop Giles 
do Bridport, and consecrated in 1258. 
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i.D. 1222 — 1235. The Zing's Hall at Wmcheater rebuilt'. Thii 
hall remaiDB nearlyper- 
fect, and is still the 
Zing's Hall of Justice, 
but the interior is badly 
disfigured by the ar- 
rangements fortheino^ 
dem Law Courts. The 
outer vails ore entire, 
and the style is good 
and pare Early E^Dgluh; 
the windows ore of two 
lights with a pierced 
quatrefoil of plate-tra- 
cery in the btad, and 
small sunk panels of 
lancet shape between 
the windows on the ex- 
terior ; the buttresses 
die into the wall under 
the corbel-table. This 
fine hall whs carefully 
restored in 1873, and 
the modern encum- 
brances removed. 

A.D. 1222—1224. 
Chichester Cathedra). . „ „ „ . 

The spire, built bv c«tl. H^ Wiwh-W, 

Bishop Balph Ifeville '. This very fine spire fell down in 1S61. 
The whole tower &om the ground, and the spire, fell in a Tery 
remaikable manner, straight down without injuring the outer 
walls on either side, it having been hnilt upon the early Kor- 
man work of rubble only : the upper part of the north-west tower 
had fallen in 1634*. This spire baa been carefiilly rebuilt by Sir 
GUbert Scott. 

A.s. 1223 — 1239. Peisbore Abbey, Worcestenihire, was destroyed 
by fire in 1223 ■>. la the same year there are mandates from the 
King for timber from the forests of Alweston, Fecham, and Kenefare, 
towards the restoration of the church ', &c. The church was dedi- 
cated in 1239'. It was again nearly destroyed by fire in 1268 t. The 
beautiful ruins contain portions of both these periods. The north 
aisle is believed to be of tliis petiod. 

A.D. 1224 . Jfuttley, or Notley Abbey, Bucks. There is a man. 

date from the Zing to allow timber to be carried through Windsor 
forest for the fabric of this church*. There are some ruins of the 

' See the Pipe Bolls of the period, obester," 1876, p. 16. 

and the eitractH bom tbem given by " Woroester Annala ; Jnglia Basra, 

Ur. E. Smirke in the Pioeeedings of torn. i. p. 486. 

the Aicheological Institnte at Win- • Rol. Lit. Claiu., p. G54. 

cheater in 1846. ■ Ang. Sac. , torn. i. p. 491. 

Mob. Aug., vol. vi. p. 1162. r ibid. , p. 609. 

Bee Waloot's ■■ Memorials of Chi. ■ Bot. Lit. eiaiii„p.596. 
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cliiirch, with very beautiful and rich details, now converted into a barn. 
(See a fine corbel-table from it, p. Ul.) „ , , , , , 

AD 1224—1244. The cathedral of Elgin, Scotland, was founded 
by Bishop Andrew de Horavia in 1224, and partly mined in 1244. 
The western doorway belongs to thia period, and is Tery fine nch 
Early EngUab work. The front of the south irnnsept aUo appears to 
be of this date \ . , ™i ^ ^ u i. -i. u 

A.D. 1224—1244. Exeter Cathedral. The chapter-house, bmit by 
Bishop Bniere, or Brewer"*. , -i .. -n- >. t 

A D 1225—1239. Wells Cathedral, partly rebuilt by Bishop Joce- 
line de Welles, who was buried in the choir in 1242. He also bnflt 
the Bishop'fl Palace adjoining, which is rtill the rpsidt-nce of the 



WladOT, BldLop') PftUM, Want, i.n. 1SBB-12W. 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and has remarkably beantiful windows, and 
a Bubstmctore with groined stone vaults of this period. The cathedral 
was consecrated in 1239', and although that ceremony usually took 
place as soon as the choir was ready for divine service, it would seem 
in this instance that nearly the whole of the cathedral was completed 
by that time. The whole of the foundation must have been laid at 
once, for there is no break or junction in the masonry throughout the 
nave and the west front, up to the height of about t«u or twelve feet 
from the ground : above that level a change takes place, as if the work 

* Wejoot's alona4ticon Seotiatm. Arehdeaooa Freeman's " Biatorj of 

For euAraTingn, see Biliinga' " Soot- the Cathedral," 4to. 1873. 
land." ' Mc. Trivrt. Annal., AngliaSaera, 

' Chron. brev. Eioo. Fahrio BoUi pais i. p. 664; Mon. Ann., vol- "■ 

in the Begiatr? ol the Cathedjal, p. 27Ti Qodwin'a " Catalogoe of the 

ap. Hon. Ang., vol. v. p. 616, and BishopE," 4to.,p. 396. 
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had been suspended for a time, probably from lack of funds. The 
evidence quoted by Godwin from a contemporary MS. is remarkably 
distinct, and as Godwin was himself a prebendary of Wells, he had 
eyery opportunity of verifying it : — 

''Moreover in building he bestowed inestimable summes of money. He 
built a statel.y chappell in his palace at Welles, and another at Owky ^ as also 
many other edifices in the same houses : and lastly, the church of Welles it- 
selfe being now ready to fall t^o the ground, notwithstanding the great cost 
bestowed upon it by Bishop Robert, he pulled down the greater part of it, to 
witte, all the west ende, and built it a-new from the very foundation, and 
hallowed or dedicated it October 23rd, 1239. Having continued in this 
bishopricke 37 veeres, he died at last November 19, 1242, and was buried 
in the middle of the quier that he had built, under a marble tombe, of late 
yeeres monsterously defaced *" 

This leaves no doubt that the west front was at least begun by him, 
but there are some appearances in the building which seem to shew 
a change of plan during the progress of the work, as if it had been 
commenced on too ambitious a scale, and the design afterwards re- 
duced and modified ; the nave is remarkably plain as compared with 
the very rich west front, and at first sight looks earlier, and quite 
transitional, but it must in fact have been built a few years later, and 
not all at once, but at short intervals ,- there are changes in the work^ 
but very slight. As usual, it was begun at both ends, and the central 
bays are the latest ; the junction and change in the character can be 
distinctly seen in the triforium gallery on the south side, although in 
the nave itself it is hardly perceptible. The east end of the choir 
was rebuilt under Bishop Button, a.d. 1247 — 1264, (who is buried in 
the middle of the choir,) in order to lengthen it, and add the beautiful 
Lady-chapel and chapter-house ; and the work was carried on till near 
the end of this century', under Bishop Bumell, a.d. 1274 — 1292. 

The celebrated west front of this cathedral was carefully restored 
under the direction of Sir Gilbert Scott and Mr. Ferrey, in 1872 — 1874. 
At the same time the plaster was scraped off the walls in the interior 
of the nave and choir, and the actual construction carefully examined 
by the clerk of the works, Mr. Irvine, and to the surprise of every- 
body it was found that the walls are for the most part the I^orman 
walls of Bishops Eobert and Pitz-JoceUne, A.n. 1136 — 1192, and only 
the apparent or visible construction and the ornamental character 
were altered in the thirteenth century. The west front was cer- 
tainly rebuilt at this time by Joceline de Wells as stated, and he built 
the Bishop's palace, in which there are no I^orman walls. 

A.n. 1225 — 1239. Hochester Cathedral. << The choir from the north 
and south wings" was rebuilt by William de Hoo, Sacrist, afterwards 
Prior, '* with the offerings made at St. WilUam's shrine ••" The style 



^ There are some fragments of the 
palace of Owky, or Wokey, still re- 
maining, and these agree in oharaoter 
with the work at Wells. 

• Godwin, p. 297. 

< For engravings, see Britton, <bc. , 
and a fine set of Uthographio drawings 
of the Bonlptore, with his explanation, 



by Professor Gookerell, 4to., 1851. 
Fine photographs of them have also 
been taken. 

t Registrum Roffense, BibL Cotton, 
Vespasian, A. 22, quoted in Mon, Ang., 
voL i p. 158, and Hasted's Kent, vol. ii. 
p. 28. The new choir was snffioiently 
advanced for the IntroiUu of the monks 
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of this part of the church is pure and fine Early English ; the tran- 
septs and central tower are in the same style, hut later, and the two 
eastern hays of the nave were rehuilt along with the tower, and a 
large internal huttress is huilt up at the north-west angle of the 
tower, of the old materials of the Norman work, the ornamental sur- 
face of which is exposed in some of the stones and not in others, as if 
this huttress had been built very hastily, prohahly hecause the tower 
was in danger of falling. It would seem from the entry in the re- 
gister that this part had heen rebuilt before the choir ; in either case it 
is a continuation of the same work, and there is no difference of style. 

A.D. 1227—1240. The south transept of York Cathedral, built by 
Archbishop Walter Grey**. The style is very fine Early English, 
the windows lancet-shaped, the celebrated Five Sisters, with their 
original glass, being at the end of it ; the glass is of the colourless, or 
grey kind, called by the French grisaille, which seems to haye been 
commonly used at this period, and is well suited for this style of 
building. The mouldings of the windows and arches are very fine, 
and the tooth-ornament is ahundantly used. 

A.D. 1228. The church of St. Mary-le-Wigford, at Lincoln, was 
huilding at this time, as appears from the Liberate Boll of 11th 
Henry III. It is a good plain Early English parish church, and 
the east end in particular is an excellent example of a small east 
front of this style. 

A.n. 1227 — 1232. Hinton Charterhouse, Somersetshire, a Carthusian 
Priory founded by Ela Longesp6e, Countess of Salisbury ^ This is 
now in ruins, but the remains are considerable and interesting. The 
chapel, of two storeys, is perfect ; it is unusually small, and more 
like a domestic chapel of the same period than the chapel of 
a monastery. There are remains of other buildings attached to it ; 
the style is pure Early English. The present Manor-house is built 
out of the ruins, which probably served as a quarry, and only so 
much was pulled down as was required for the purpose. 

A.D. 1232—1238. Lacock Abbey, Wiltshire, also founded hy Ela 
Longesp6e, Countess of Salisbury ^, who was afterwards abbess of it, 
and was buried in the church in 1263. The remains of this nunnery 
are considerable, and part of them belong to the original structure, 
probably built soon after the foundation. It has been converted into 
an Elizabethan family mansion. 

A.D. 1232—1250. Ketton Church, Rutland. Hugh de Welles, 
Bishop of Lincoln, hy a deed dated on the 9th of August of this 
year, granted an indulgence, a release of twenty days' penance, to 
all those who should contribute anything to the building or reparation 
of the church of the Blessed Mary at Ketton, at that time ruinous ^ 
The general style of the church is Early English, but with a curious 
mixture of Norman forms and details. It is probable that parts of 

to take place in 1227. (Ang, Sae., voL vol. vi. p. 8. 

i. p. 347.) The dedication took place ^ TrivetiAnnales,^,18A] M(m.Ang,, 

1111240. (JWd., p. 349.) vol. vi. p. 600. 

>■ Fabric Rolls of York Minster, pnh- • Boll of Hugh de Welles in the 

liflhed by the Surtees Society, 8vo., Registry at Lincoln, quoted in Blore's 

Durham, 1869, p. 10. History of Rutland, p. 183. 

' TriveHJnnalet, p. 182 ; Man* Ang., 
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the previous building were retained, and the old materials used again 
when this rebuilding or reparation took place. 

A.D. 1232 . The churches of All Saints, Northampton, and 

Alington, near Northampton, were building at this time^ as is men- 
tioned in the bishop's register, and an indulgence was granted by 
Bishop Hugh of Wells °». 

A.D. 1233 — 1235. Part of the nave of Lincoln Cathedral. Bishop 
Hugh de Welles leaves by his will to the cathedral a hundred marks, 
and all the timber which he might possess at his death throughout the 
whole of his diocese °. It appears from this that the roof of the nave 
waff then in progress, or at least in preparation. The style is fine 
Early English, in close imitation of the choir. 

▲.D. 1233 — 1294. Southwell Minster, Notts.; the choir, &o. Funds 
being required for the completion of the fabric of the church, begun 
some time before. Archbishop Walter Grey granted an indulgence to 
all contributors, a like indulgence having been previously granted by 
the Pope ^, This must relate to the fine Early English choir. There 
are several later notices, proving that bmlding was going 'on. till to- 
wards the end of this century ; some of these probably relate to the 
chapel on the east side of the north transept, now used as a library. 
This chapel is intermediate in date between the choir and the chapter- 
house; the latter is mentioned in 1294, when certain fines are as- 
signed *' ad fabricam novi capitulL" This choir and chapter-house 
contain some of the richest and most beautiful details of Early Eng- 
lish and early Decorated work that we have remaining anywhere K 

A.D. 1233 . Bipon Minster, Yorkshire. Archbishop Walter 

Orey granted an indulgence in this year to all contributors to the 
fUnds for the fabric of this church 4. Other indulgences were granted 
in 1284 by Archbishop Wickwarre, and in 1287 by Archbishop Ro- 
maine, and again in 1354 '. The west end, and the western towers 
are in the Early English style. The work was then being carried 
on : a considerable part of the fabric belongs to an earlier period, and 
is of the Transitional character. The lancet windows of the west 
front had been partially filled up with Decorated tracery in the four- 
teenth century, probably by Wykeham ; but these being much decayed 
when Sir Gilbert Scott was called upon to restore the building, about 
1860, he thought it better not to replace the tracery, but restored the 
original lancet windows. • 

Aj). 1235 — 1252. The presbytery of Ely Cathedral, built by Bishop 
Hugh Northwold ■. 

"This man is much commended for his house keeping and liberality unto 
the poore, which may well seeme strange, oonsidermg the infinite deale of 



^ Biflhop's Begisier at Linoohi. 

■ This mU is preserved in the Ar- 
ohives of the Dean and Chapter at 
Lincoln. 

*> Bot, Maj, of Arohbishop Grey, 
York Arohives, § 276. 

p See Mr. Dimook's history of this 
chnroh in the Joomal of the Archieo- 
logioal Association, January, 1853 ; and 
Mr. Petit's Memoir, in the Frooeedings 



of the Ardhffiologioal Institute at Inn- 
coin, 1848, accompanied by a plan and 
engravings. 

4 BoU Maj, of Archbishop Grey, 
York Archives, § 276. 

' Bee Walbran'B Qnide to Bipon, 
Man. Ang,, voL vi p. 1368, <fto. 

■ Ifon. Ang,9 voL i. p. 468 ; Ben- 
tham's History of Ely, p. 148. 
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money spent by bim in building of his church and houses. The presbytery 
of the cathedrall church he raised from the very foundation, and built a 
steeple of wood towards the galilee at the west end of the church. This noble 
worke he finished in seyenteene yeeres, with the charge of 5,350/. ISs, &d.; 
and the seventeene dale of September, 1253, he dedicated it in the presence 
of the King, and his sonne Pnnce Edward, ftc, &c.* " 

The snm expended on this building is rery large, being equal to about 
80,000/. of our money, and the result is certainly a very rich and 
magnificent piece of work, forming the present cast end and presbytery 
of the cathedral, the style of which is pure Early English. 

A.i>. 1235 — 1241. Ashbourne Church, Derbyshire (restored). The 
date of dedication was recorded on a brass plate in this church. 
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Inaorlptioii in Ashboun Ghardi, Derbyihlre, a.x>. 1811. 

Hugh de Patishull was consecrated Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield 
July 1, 1240, and died Dec. 8, 1241. The style of the original parts 
is Early English, with triple lancet windows ; but there are considerable 
alterations of later periods, and the church has been restored. 

A.D. 1237. Peterborough Cathedral, consecrated by two bishops, 
Robert [Grossetete] of Lincoln and William [Bruere] of Exeter". 
The part then consecrated was probably the fine west front, the de- 
fails of which are fine examples of this period. 

A.n. 1237. At the Council of London it was ordered that all 
churches not yet consecrated must be so within two years. Many 
churches were consecrated according to this order, some of which had 
been built long before, especially in the enormous diocese of Lincoln. 
Amongst these were Peterborough Cathedral, Ramsey Abbey church, 
Huntingdonshire', and Sawtrey Church, Lincolnshire. 

A.D. 1239. I^etley Abbey, Hampshire, was begun this year by the 
executors of Peter de Roche, Bishop of Winchester, who had be- 



* Godwin's Catalogue of the Bishops, 
p. 208. 

• **Item quarto nonamm Oct. de- 
dicata est Eoolesia de Borgo Sancti 
Petri," etc, Chron, Petriburg. ; see 



Britton, plates t. and iz. 

' Begist. de Bamsej, ap. Mon. Aug., 
Tol. ii. p. 580 ; MaU. Paris, ed. 1684, 
p. 407. 
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qneathed fonds for this purpose r. These beandM rains ore chiefly 
m the Early English style, — choir probably begun at this time. 

A.n. 1240. The new choir of tie Temple Church, London, being 
finished, the whole was re-consecrated in the presence of the King and 
many of the chief nobility '. This part of the church oonaiste of three 



■)allliijtinmtti«01iDlrafttiaT«iiip1«CIiiu<ib.Liniloii,*.D. t940. 

parallel aisles of equal height, with groined vaults and rib-mouldings, 
carried on pillars of Purbeck marble; the windows are triple luncets. 
It was restored, including the painting of the vaults and the painted 
gloss, about 1850. 

A.D. 1240 — 1253. Lincoln Cathedral restored, (after the fall of the 
central tower in 1237) ; a part of the nave and of the great transept, 
wiih the vaults and the vaulting-shafts to carry them in the nave and 
transept, and perhaps these also in 8. Hugh's choir, are of this date V 

A.D, 1242-1265. Finchale Priory, Durham. The new church 
was began in 1242, and was probably finished about 1265''. The 
ruins are fine Early Engliah, but quite plain work. 

A.I). 1242 — 1290. The chapel of the Nine Altars at the east end of 
Durham Cathedral was built during this period, as appears &om the 
accounts and contracts still preserved among the archives of the cathe- 
dral. The design was probably given hy Bishop Poore, nho issued 
indulgences to raise money for it in 1237"; the style is of the finest 
Early English, with lancet windows ; the vault of the nave is also of . 
this period. Thomas de llelsonby was Prior during the early part 
of the work. 

' Wavarley Auntie, anb anno. • Hut. Dunelm. Scriptara tret, 8to., 

■ Uatt. PstiB, Hist, p. 336; Carta Si]rtoesBocietj,p.41 ; Godwin's Cats- 
HsD. in. ap. Mon. Ang., vj. 844 ; logne of Bishops, p. 619 ; Baine'a His- 
Stow'a 8[iTTe7 of London, p. 754. ims of Dnrham Catliadrftl, and Pro- 

■ GhTonicon Fetrihvrgenit, a.d, 1237. oeediugH of the Archieologioal Institate 
Ttnina, i!ta.,i£o. at NeiTcaatle in 1852, vol. i. p. 236; 

* See Charters ol Finobale Prioiy, and for engravingB see Billing' Dni- 
pnbUshed b; the Surteea Booietj, 8vo., ham Catbadiid, 4to. 
Durham, 1889. 
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A.D. 1242 — 1258. Glasgow Cathedral, choin In the Provincial 
Council of the Scottish Church held at Perth in 1242, it was ordered 
that the indulgence for raising funds for this cathedral should be 
hung up in every church, and the people exhorted to contribute 
annually during Lent ; the money to be paid through the rural deans, 
and no money to be collected for any other purpose during the same 
period **. In 1277 materials were collected for building a campanile 
and a treasury, shewing that the main fabric of the church was then 
completed. The style of the whole church is pure Early English, with 
lancet windows, and might perhaps be an imitation of Salisbury, as 
Bishop Burdington introduced the Salisbury Use into Glasgow at the 
same time ®. 

A.D. 1244 . Chetwode Church, Buckinghamshire. The 

Austin Priury, of which this was the conventual church, was founded 
in 1244, by Sir Ralph de Norwich ^ The chancel remains in a 
tolerably perfect state, and is a fine specimen of the Early English 
style, with lancet windows, five at the east end and triplets at the 
sides, good sedilia and piscina, and some of the original painted 
glass s. 

A.D. 1244. St. Bartholomew's Hospital, without the town of Sand- 
wich, in Kent, rebuilt and enlarged by Sir Henry de Sandwich ^, The 
chapel is beautiful Early English work, and contains the tomb of 
Sir Henry with his effigy in ring armour. 

A.D. 1245—1253. Chichester Cathedral— Chapel of St. Edmund. 
The north-eastern chapel of the nave built by Bishop de la Wich ; 
this bishop was afterwards canonized as St. Bichard, and translated 
June 25, 1276, into a shrine, at which offerings were made by pil- 
grimB» and indulgences were granted to them. A watch-loft for this 
shrine was also erected on the reredos, as at York. 

A.D, 1245 — 1269. Westminster Abbey Church. The choir and tran- 
septs rebuilt on a larger scale and a more elegant form by order of Xing 
Henry III., and at his own expense K The Lady-chapel had previously 
been added in 1220 — 1240, but was entirely rebuilt by Henry VII. The 
work executed in the time of Henry III. muy be distinguished on exami- 
nation, although it was so well copied that at first sight the whole ap- 
pears to be one piece of building, and the original design was faith- 
fully carried out. The parts erected at this period were the choir and 
transepts and the chapter-house. The latter has windows of four 
lights divided by regular mullions, with bar-tracery in the head, and 
this is believed to be the earliest example in England of the use of 
this peculiar feature, which then came rapidly into fashion. (An 
ancient EoU of the date of 1253 preserved in the Public Hecord Office, 
and printed in the ** Gleanings," p. 92, mentions canvas for covering 
the windows of the chapter-house, which shews that they were then 
finished and waiting for the glass. The first servicQ in the new 

* Chart. Aberdeen; WiUdns* Con- ^ Haated's History of Kent, vol. iv. 
cilia. p. 270. 

• For engravings, see Billings. Ac. * ..^*i*-^^"?^i ^*-V ^' ^^ ' ^'i 

uijx»Txin5D, DOD •"^^^"» **^* centia R. Grostete, Ep. Lincoln, apud 

Mon. Aug., vol. vi. p. 498. j^^ ^^g ^ ^^^ L p. 273 ; Gleanings 

» For engravings, see Lysons'Jlfa^iui from Westminster Abbey, by G. G. 
Britannia* Boott and others, 8vo., 1861. 
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church iras in 1269, when the relics of Edward the Confessor were 
translated into the new shrine 1.) 

A.B. 1246. Eountains Abhej, Yorkshire. The structure of the 
church completed, the cloister with the nine altars and the mosaic 
pavement, the infirmary, and an apartment for the entertainment of 
the poor, built by Abbot John, of Kent \ in the entrance of the first 
area towards the south. From this it appears evident that the in- 
firmary is the building of which the fine ruins remain near the north- 
east comer of the choir, in the most secluded situation, as usual for 
the infirmary ; and that the other fine ruins on the southern side of the 
entrance-court at the west end of the great church are the Xenodochium, 
or house for receiving strangers and pilgrims, often called the abbot's 
house ; this was naturally placed at the entrance to the abbey. 

A.D. 1247. Skelton Church, Yorkshire. ** There is a tradition 

in the parish that this church was built with the stones that remained 
after the south transept of York Minster was completed." The cha- 
racter of the work corresponds very closely, and in 1247 there is an 
entry on the Roll of Archbishop Walter Grey, confirming a donation 
from " Master £. Hngeton, treasurer of York, to John de Ledes, clerk 
of the chapel of Skelton,'* which ahews that the chapel was completed 
at that time. 

A.D. 1248—1264. The Lady-chapel of Wells Cathedral, built bv 
Bishop William Bitten, who died in 1266 and was buried in it^. 
The dyle of the earliest part is Early English, but late in the style, 
with bar-tracery and very rich : part of it is evidently of later date, 
and as Godwin also states that the chapter-house was built in the time 
of Bishop William de Marchia, 1292 — 1802, and the two works are 
clearly of the same period, the probability is that both were began in 
the time of Bishop Bitten, or Button, and completed in the time of 
Bishop de Marchia: the lower part of the chapter-house belongs 
distinctly to the earlier period, and is some years earlier than the 
upper part. 

A.B. 1250—1260. The north transept of York Cathedral, built by 
Johannes Komanus, treasurer of the church "^^ The style is pure 
Early English, but rather more advanced than the south transept, 
and the triforium arcade has foliated circles in the heads of the arches ; 
these are of plate-tracery, but the round window in the gable at the 
end has bar-tracery, though thick and early looking, whereas the 
lancet windows of the north transept are separated by strips of wall 
not yet reduced to mullions. 

A.B. 1253 — 1258. The tomb of Bishop Robert Grosse-teste, erected 
in Lincoln Cathedral. The style is pure Early English, with shafts 
and capitals corresponding with the nave, and the panels ornamented 
with quatrefoils. 

J Wikes' Chron. sub anno. For en- leetanea, vol. ii. p. 811, or Editio altera, 

grayingBofdetails, 8eeArohes,pp.l22, vol. iii. p. 858; Man, Aug., vol. v. 

123, Piers 125, 127, Capital 128, But- p. 286. 

tress 132, Diaper 139, Foliage 140. > Mon. Ang,, vol. ii. p. 277 ; Godwin's 

k (* Ex libro firaMs Hugonis Mo- Catalogue of tiie Bishops, 4to., p. 298. 

naohi de Eirkstal de ftmdatione Fon- ■ Godwin, p. 470 ; Mon. Ang.f vol. 

tanensis monasterii ab Joannem Abba- vi. p. 1175 ; Browne's History of Tork 

torn de Fontibus.*' — Ap. LeUmdi CoU Minster ; Britton, <to. 
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A.D. 1254—1260. The tomb of Bishop Hugh de Noithwold, 
erected in the south aisle of Ely Cathedral. The style is very rich 
Early English ; the shafts have capitals of foliage interspersed with 
heads of ecclesiastics and birds. 

A.D. 1255 — 1260. The tomb of Archbishop Walter Grey in York 
Cathedral. The style is fine and rich Early English, with trefoil 
arches, foliated capitals, crockets and finials \ 

A.D. 1255 — 1281. Crowland Abbey, Lincolnshire. Part of the 
west front having been Vown down in a storm, was repaired by Abbot 
Ealph de Marche ^, The very beautiful Early English sculpture in the 
west front belongs to this period, and though mutilated, a good deal of 
it remains. The character of the work is much like that of the 
eastern part of Lincoln. It was in imminent danger of falling in 
1860, but was skilfully repaired by Sir G. G. Scott. 

A.D. 1257. St. Alban's Abbey Church. The east end taken down 
and rebuilt this year, and the relics of St. Alban found in it in a stone 
coffin, according to Matthew Paris ^, The style of this part of the 
chureh is fine Early English, rather late in the style, agreeing well 
with this date, or somewhat later. 

. A.D. 1 260 - 1 280. The presbytery or eastern part of Lincoln Cathedral 
built. In the year 1256 the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln obtained 
permisnon from King Henry III. to take down part of the city wall 
and enlarge the church eastwards ; this work was begun soon after- 
wards, and completed before 1280, when the relics of St. Hugh were 
translated to his new shrine in this part of the chureh, built to receive 
them 9. The style is Early English, but of the richest and latest 
work consistent with that style ; the windows have bar-tracery : the 
mouldings and sculpture also are still of this style, though approaching 
to the next. It is one of the most beautiAil examples of the best 
period of English art '. 

A.D. 1263. The tomb of Bishop Giles de Bridport in Salisbury 
Cathedral is a fine example of the later division of this style, with 
foliated cireles in the heads of the arehes. The style of the chapter- 
house and the details of the workmanship correspond so exactly 
wil^ this tomb, that there can be no doubt it was building at 
the same time *• 



^ For engrarings of some of these 
details, see pp. 129, 141, 142. 

^ Crowland Annals, MS. Vespasian, 
bk. xi. 

' Matt. Paris, ed. Wats., p. 809 ; 
Man. Ang.j voL ii. p. 194. 

« Pat. 40 Hen. III., m. 22 in dorso ; 
Jfon. Ang. , vol. vi. p. 1278. 

' Mr. Hickman himself has classed 
this east front of Lincobi among Ms 
Decorated fronts, bnt this is hardly 
consistent with his definition of the 
Styles in other respects, and not at all 
consistent with the dates in his chro- 
nological table. There is, howeyer, no 
real break or line of distinction between 
the styles, they ran into each other 
and overlap frequently. Such build- 
ings as thiis may be called by either 



name — the end of the Early English 
or the beginning of the Decorated 
style. The end of the first and begin- 
ning of the second great division of 
Gotibio architecture coincides gene- 
rally with the reign of Edward I. in 
England: this is the period of the 
most perfect and beantifol Gothic 
buildings, when Eng^sh art attained 
to the highest eminence it has ever 
yet reached. For a fine series of en- 
gravings of the sculpture, see Pro- 
fessor Ck)ckerell'8 paper in the Pro- 
ceedings of the ArchiBologioal Institute 
at Lincoln, 1848. 

" There are good engravings of the 
chapter - house and of this tomb in 
Britton*s " Cathedrals." The tomb is 
Plate XXYI, and is erroneously let- 
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A.D. 1263 — 1284. Salisbury. The chapter-house and cloister, com- 
menced by Bp. Walter de la Wyk, and completed under his succes- 
sor Eobert de Wickhampton. The style is still Early English, but 
late in that style, with lancet windows having foliated circles in the 
head, and there is an elegant wall-arcade with foliated arches. 

A.D, 1265 — -. Burnham Abbey, Buckinghamshire, founded by 
Kichard, King of the Eomans^. There are some ruins only of the 
abbey; the windows are lancet-shaped, but the mouldings are late 
and approaching to the Decorated style. 

A.D. 1268. The tomb of Bishop Peter de Aquablanca, in Hereford 
Cathedral. The style is of the richest Early English, with foliated 
circles of bar-tracery. • 

A.D. 1271—1292. St. Mary's Abbey at York. The first stone 
in the foundation of a new choir was laid in 1271 ^ at a 'depth of 
nine feet; in places the foundation was twenty-four or twenty-six 
feet deep. The first stone of the columns was not laid until 1273. 
The campanile threatening to fall, was taken down in 1278. The 
whole church was completed within twenty -four years by Simon 
de Warwick, who died in 1296. This very beautiful ruin is fine and 
rich Early English, late in the style. 

A.i>. 1292 — 1302. Wells. The chapter-house was added under 
Bishop William de Marchia. 

There is a very common popular delusion that Q-othic architecture 
was used for churches and chapels and monasteries only ; but this is 
altogether a mistake, arising from the fact that our houses have gene- 
rally been rebuilt by each succeeding generation according to their 
own ideas of comfort and convenience, while our churches have re- 
mained as they were built, to a great extent. In consequence of this 
error, whenever a Qt>thio window is seen in any old building or ruins, 
it is immediately called a church or chapel window, although it 
is quite as often the window of the hall ; there is, in fact, no differ- 
ence externally between the window of a church and of a hall of the 
same period. Internally there are usually seats in the recess of the hall 
window, for ladies to sit and work at their tapestry; this is often the 
only distinction between a hall and a chapel when the traces of the 
altar have been destroyed. Within the precincts of the great mo- 
nastery of Peterborough, in the most retired part, close to the east 
end of the infirmary chapel, there still remains a small Early English 
house of about 1220, nearly perfect, with windows having remarkable 
plate-tracery in the heads. It is supposed by Professor Willis to have 
been the ** House of Honour," or the gUests' house ; or it may have 
been the house of the Infirmarer, who was an important officer in 
the larger abbeys. The house is divided into two parts by a partition 
wall, on one side of which is the haU, which is the whole height of the 
building ; the other half is divided into two storeys by a floor, and this 
is part of the original design, as shewn by the doors and windows. 

tered as Bishop Bingham^s ; the error * Carta de fnndatione, ap. Mon, Ang,, 

ifl corrected in the letterpress. vol. iii. p. 544 ; MS. Chronicle of St. 

* Carta de fundatione ap. Mon. Jng., Mary's, York, in Bodleian, foL 127, 131, 

voLvi.p.646. and 168. 
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OF THE THIRD 

OR 

DECORATED ENGLISH STYLE. 



Deoobated English Doorways. 

The large doorways of the last style are nostly double/ and 
there are some fine ones of this^ bnt they are not so common, 
there being more single doorways, which are often nearly as 
large as the Early English double ones, and indeed but for the 
ornaments they are much alike, having shafts and fine hollow 
mouldings. The small doorways are frequently without shafts, 
but the arch-mouldings run down the side, and almost to the 
ground, without a base, [as at Kislingbury, p. 177, and Bamp- 
ton, p. 179,] — the mouldings being set upon a slope, and fre- 
quently, when the base-tablets consist of two sets of mouldings 
with a face between, it is only the lower one which runs into 
the architraye to stop the mouldings. The shafts do not in 
this style generally stand free, but are parts of the sweep of 
mouldings; and instead of being cut and set up lengthways, 
all the mouldings and shafts are cut on the arch-stone, thus 
combining great strength with all the appearance of lightness, 
[as at North Mimms, p. 177]. The capitals of these shafts 
differ from the Early English, in being formed of a woven 
foliage, and not upright leaves ; this, in small shafts, generally 
has an apparent neck, but in larger ones often appears like 
a round ball of open foliage, [as at York and Fiuedon, p. 199]. 
There are also, in many good buildings, plain capitals without 
foliage ; these have an increased number of mouldings from 
those of the last style, and they generally consist of three sets, 
— one which may be considered the abacus, then a hollow and 
another set, then the bell of the capital, and then the mould- 
ings forming the astragal; and both in plain and flowered 
capitals, where the shaft is filleted, it is common for the 
fillet to run through the astragal, and appear to die into the 
bell. Of these plain capitals, the cathedral of Exeter [p. 198] 
and the cloisters of Norwich [p. 199] furnish very fine spe- 
cimens. The ba&es to these shafts mostly consist of the re- 
versed ogee, but other mouldings are often added, and the 
ogee made in faces. Although the doorways in general are 
not 80 deeply recessed as the Norman and Early English, yet 
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in many large buiMin^ they are Tei7 deep. The west door- 
ways of York are of the richest execution, and reiy deep. 

To the open-work bands of the last style succeeds an orna- 
ment equally beautiful, and not so fragile; this is the flowered 
moulding, [as at Kialingbury] ; there are often three or four 
in one doorway, and to the toothed-ornament sncceeds a flower 
of four leaves, in a deep moulding, with considerable intervals 
between, [see p. 177]. This flower in some buildings is used 
in great profusion to good effect. Over these doorways there 
are several sorts of canopies; the dripstone is generally sup- 
ported by a corbel, which is commonly a bead ; in some in- 



ttukvutli, DatbnUn, o. 13M). COdBten, flDnrlota, «. 1830. 



I a plain return is used, but that return seldom runs 
horizontally. The canopy is sometimes connected with the 
dripstone, and sometimes distinct. The common canopy is 
a triangle, the space between it and the dripstone is filled with 
tracery, and the exterior ornamented with crockets and crowned 
with a finial. The second canopy is the oge^ which runs about 
half up the dripstone, and then is turned the contrary way, 
and is finished in a straight line running up into a finial, [as 
at the very beautiful entrance to the chapter-house at Howden, 
Yorkshire, (see Plate)]. This has ita iatarmediate space filled 
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witli tracery, &c., and is generally crocketed, [as at Norwich, 
p. 178]. Another sort of canopy ia an arch running over the 
doorway, and unconnected with it, which is doohty foliated; 
it has a good effect, but is not common. On the side of 
the doorways small buttresses or niches are sometimes placed, 
[as at Christ Church, York, and at Howden (see Plate)]. 

In small churches there are often nearly plain doorways, 
having only a dripstone and a round moulding on the interior 
edge, and the rest of the wall a straight line or bold hoUow, 
and in some instances a straight sloping aide only. In some 
doorways of this style a series of nichoa with statuee are carried 
up like a hollow moulding; and in others, doubly foliated 
tracery, hanging free front one of the outer mouldings, gives 
a richness superior to any other decoration. The south door- 
way of the choir at Lincoln ia perhaps hardly anywhere 
equalled of the first kind, and a doorway in the cloisters of 
Korwich of the other, 

DBCOBATsn English Windows. 

In these the clearest marks of the style are to be found, and 
they are very various, yet all on one principle. An arch is 
divided, by one or more mullions, into two or more lights, and 
these muUions branch into tracery of various figures, but do 
not run in perpendicular lines through the head. In small 
churches, windows of two or three lights are common, but in 
larger, four or five lights for the aisles and clerestory windows, 
five or six for transepts and the end of the aisles, and in the 
east and west windows seven, eight, and even nine lights, are 
used. Nine lights seem to be the extent, but there may be 
windows of this style containing more. The west window of 
York and the east window of Lincoln Cathedrals are of eight 
lights each; the west window of Exeter Cathedral and the 
eust window of Carlisle Cathedral 
are of nine, and these are neurly, 
if not quite, the largest windows 
remaining. 

There may be observed two de- 
scriptions of tracery, and although, 
in different parts, they may have 
been worked at the same time, yet 
the first is generally the oldest. 
In this first division, the figures, 

such as circles, trefoila, quatrefoils, »„.-,.. 

&c., are all worked with the same ^^^ ^^^^^^^^ j,,,^,^ ^ ,^' 
mouldmg, and do not always re- 
gularly join each other, hut touch only at points. This may 
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"he called (^metrical tracery ; of this deacription are the wiii< 
dowB of the nave of York, the eastem choir of Lincoln, and 
some of the tracery in the oloisters at Westminster Abbey, 
as well as most of the windows at Exeter. 

?n Kent a peculiar descriptioQ of tracery is used, the trefoils 
quatrefoils being doubly foliated, and the cusps often ter- 
minated by knobs forminji a sort of crocket. This peculiarity, 
called Kentish tracery, will be better understood from the ex- 
ample at Chartham, p. 182, than by any description.] 

The second division consists of what may be truly called 
Jtomng tracery. Of this description, York Minster, the Minster 
and St Mary's, at Be- 
verley, Newark Church, 
and many northern 
ohnrchee, as well as some 
southern churches, contain 
most beautiful specimens. 
The great west window at 
York and the east window 
at Carlisle are perhaps the 
most elaborate. In the 
richer windows of this 
style, and in both di- 
Tisiotts, the principsl 

moulding of the mullion *"»^' lUmKiu™, c i*«. 

haa sometimes a capital 
and base, and thus be- 
comes a shaft. One great 
cause of the beauty of fine 
flowing tracery is the in- 
tricacy and delicaoy of 
the mouldings ; the prin- 
oipal moulding often run- 
ning up only one or two i 
malliona, and forming 
only a part of the larger 
design, and all the small 
figures being formed ' 
in mouldings which spting from the sides of the principal. 
The architraves of windows of this style are much ornamented 
vith mouldings, which are sometimes made into shafts. The 
dripstones and canopies of windows are the same as in the 
doors, and have been described under ihat head. Wherever 
windows of this style remain, an artist should copy them ; the 
vurieties are much greater than might be supposed, for it is 
very difficult to find two alike in diSereot buUdings*. 
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r^ere are Bome examples of flowing tracery without cusps, 
with the ogee arch as at Finedoa, Northants., (see Plate)]. 
It does not appear that the straight horizontal transom was 
mooh, if at all, used in windows of this style ; wherever it is 
found there is generally some mark of the window originating 
after the introduction of the Perpendicular style; but it may 
hare been used in some places, and there are a very few in- 
atances of a light being divided in height by a kind of canopy 
or quatrefoil breaking the muUion ; the church of Dorchester, 
in Oxfordshire, has a very curious window of this kind, (p. 187). 



DaroliMMr, Qiim. e. 13K). Oru, Cut1inil«Mlilr«, «. lUO. 

In some counties, where flint and chalk are used, the dripstone 
is sometimes omitted. The heads of the windows of this style 
are most commonly the equilateral arch, though there are many 
examples both of lancet and drop arches ; hut the lancet arches 
are not very sharp. There are a few windows of this style with 
square heads, (as at Dorchester) ; but they are not very com- 
mon; [except in particular districts, especially in Leicester- 
shire. Examples not unfrequently occur of windows with seg- 
mental heads, us at Over, Cambridgeshire.] 

The circular windows of this style are some of them very 
fine; there are several very good ones in composition at Exeter 
and Chichester, and the east window of old St. Paul's was 
a very fine one; but perhaps the richest remaining is that 
of the south transept at Lincoln, which is completely flow- 
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iiig. fThere is also a very fine example in' the oM oliarcli 
at Cheltenbam.] 
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[The windows of the clere-storey in this style offer some peca- 
Itarities, for though in large buildings they are frequently very 
large and fine, and of similar character to those of the body a 
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tbe dinrclii ;et in ordinarj' parish churoheB thej are frequently 
very Bmall, and appear little more than opeoings pierced 
through the wall. The general forms of these are the spherical 
triangle, the circle and square ; these are sometimee filled with 
tracery, but more frequently only trefoiled or quatrefoiled. The 
label IB frequently carried all round the opening. The inside is 
generally deeply and widely splayed, and frequently of a dif- 
ferent form from the outer opening. 
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[Belfry windovs, and other windows in towers, have mually 
B distinct character, and 
are frequently partially 
filled np with stonework, 
as at Aynho, Northamp- 
touBhire. Some times they 
may be called twin-win- 
dows, consisting of two 
single lights coupled to- 
gether, with a niche for an 
image between them, as at 
Irthlingborough, and at 
Bloxham, Oxfordshire, 
{see Plate). The open- 
ings filled with tracery, 
hut not glazed, which are 
found in some districts, 
especially in Norfolk, 
(and there commonly 
called Sound-holes,) 
sometimes occur in this 
style, as at Great Ad- 

dington, though they are ... ,.,_ 

more common in Perpen- iLjniiij,Fortiiimptoniiii™,c.iS50. 

dicular work. 
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rrhenaineofSoiind- 
holes 18 not very ap- 
plicable, 08 they are 
more strictly air- 
holes ; they are not 
used in the belU 
chamber, hut in the 
riDging-loft, to give 
air to the ringers. 
Those belonging to 
this style are gene- 
rally smaller than in 
the next. They are 
sometimes diamond 

shaped, hut more fre- iibninur, Bhnpttm, «. isoa 

quently square. 

Triangular win- 

dowB are likewise fre- 
quently used in the 
Glints of gables over 
rgewindows. Some- 
times the common 
straight-sided tri- 
angle, more often the 
spherical triangle, as 
at Alberbury, Shrop- 
shire, and the Maison 
Dieu at Dover. In 

the later examples Mrf«i>Km.Dora.o.i30o. 

these openings are 
filled with bar-tra- 
cery, the same as in 
windows of other 
forms and sizes. 

A tendeocy to the 
Flamboyant style of 
tracery is frequently 
observable in the tra- 
cery of Decorated win- 
dows, in the later pe- 
riod of the style, as 
in Bolton Abbey, and 
at Beverley Mioster, 

Irthlingborough, and « 

Eliug, (p. 186). Si)ltaill)bajiT«rbUn,o.i8M 
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[WindowB in apirea, or Bpire-llghta, aa they are uraally called, 
are more frequent in thia style than in any 
other. The broach-apires of Northamptonshire 
and some other districts 
are generally ornamented 
in this manner, aa at Pole- 
brook, (see Plate,) and more 
commonly belong to this 
style, though they are fre- 
quently Early English, and 
occasionally Perpendicular. 
Windows in staircases, or 
atair-lighta, are also of a 
distinct character in all 
styles. They are ft«quently 
mere loops or small open- 
ings of various forms, and 
not glazed, bat in this style 
they are more usually oma- 

I mented with foliation, and 

I sometimes have tracery, as 



Towards the end of this style, and per- 
haps after the commencement of the next, 
ve 6nd windows of most beautiful compo- n.utrft.stna^, 
sition, with parts like the Perpendicular o.iB». 

windows, and sometimes a building has one end Decorated, the 
other Perpendicuiar ; such is Melrose abbey'', whose windows 
have been extremely fine ; and indeed the great east window 
of York, which is the finest Perpendicular window in England, 
has still some traces of flowing lines in its head. 

This window has also its architrave full of shafts and mould- 
ings, which kind of architrave for windows is seldom continued 
far into the Perpendicular style ; and therefore when a Perpen- 
dicular window has ita architraves so filled with mouldings, it 
may be considered early in the style. [The fine east window of 
Merton College Chapel, Oxford, is a remarkable and rare ex- 
ample of having architectural features introduced in the tra- 
ceiy; tall pyramids with crockets and finials are introduced 
under the small archea of the lights ; this feature is believed to 
be unique, and the effect is rich.] 

* [Helrou Abbey is s fine eiample an a curious oombinatioii of the 

ol Scottieh urchiUctnre ae di«tmot French Flaiiibo;ant with the EDglish 

from either EnglJBh or Frenob, and PeipendioDlar : moit of this vorl is 

Eonsisting in some degree of a mix- late. See the Qentlemau's Magasine, 

tore of the two ; some of the inndowB Uarob, 1B63.] 
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Decorated English Abohbs. 

Though the arch most commonly uaed for ^neral purpo8e« 
in this style is the equilateral one, yet this la hy no means 
constant. At York, [and at St Mary's, Beverley (see Plate),] 
this arch is used, but at Ely a drop-arch. 
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The architraTe monldinga of interior arches do not differ 
much from those of the last style, except that they are, per- 
haps, more frequently continued down the pier without being 
stopped at the line of capitals, and that the mouldings com- 
posing them are of larger size and bolder character, though in 
large buildings still consisting of many mouldings ; of this, one 
of the finest examples is the architrave of the choir-arches at 
Lichfield, which is one of the best specimens of the different 
combinations of mouldings in this style. 

The distinction between the Early English small multi- 
plied mouldings and the bold Decorated ones may be well ob- 
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served at CheBtor, where the arch between the choir and Lady- 
chapel is very good 
Early English, and the 
arches of the nave as 
good Decorated work; 
and these two also shew 
the difference of cha- 
racter of the two de- 
BcriptionB of pier. 

The dripstones are of 
delicate mouldings, ge- 
nerally supported by 
heads. The arches o!* 
the [triforium] galle- 
ries are often beautifully 
ornamented with fob- - 
ated heads and fine oa- . 
nopies; and in these 
arches the ogee arch is - 
sometimes used, as it is 
freely in composition in 
the neads of windows. 
[The same features oc- 
cur in the arcades along 
the side walls of the 
aisles, as in Beverley 
Minster, many of which " " 
have very riot work.] i™«, »-,■«.».» UK 
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A new dicmoeitioa of shafts marks very 
decidedly this style in large bnildinffs, 
they being arranged diamondwise, with 
straight sides, often containing as many 
shafts aa will staad oloae to each other 

at the capital, and 

only a fillet or 

small hollow be- 
tween them. The 

capitals and bases 

of these shafts are 

much the same as 

those described in 

the section on door- 
ways. Another pier 

of the richest eftect, 

batseldomezecnted, 

is that at York 

Minster, where the 

centre shaft is larger 

than those on each 

side, and the three 

all ran through to 

the spring of the 

roof. Three also 

support the side of 

the arch; these 

shafts are larger in 

proportion than 

those of Exeter, &a, 
lx«i«to..taM..,.i«o. and stand nearly 
close without any moulding between. The 
shaft which runs up to support the roof 
often springs from a rich corbel between 
the outer architrave mouldinga of the 
arches ; Exeter and Ely are fine example«. 
Another pier, common towards the end 
of this style and the beginning of the 
next, is composed of four shafts, about 
two-fifths engaged, and a fillet and bold 
hollow half as large as the shafts between T*<i'uiv-*iuft.Kut«r,'«. 1300. 
each ; this makes a very light and beautiful pier, and is much 
used in small churches, [as at Silk Willoughby, p 197 ] 

All these kinds of piers have their shafts sometimes filleted, 
and the architraTO mouldings are often large ogees. ' 
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la email oonntry 
ohvircheB the multan- 
gular flat - faced pier 
Boems to bave been 
nsed, [as at Long Comp- 
ton]. 
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Decorated English Buttresses. 

These, though T^iy Tsriom, are all more or less worked in 
stages, and the set-ons Tariously ornamented, some plain, some 
moulded slopes, Lsome with triangular heads, [in a pediment 
juBt under the parapet, as at Orer, Cambridgeshire ;] and some 
with panels ; some with niches in them [as at Great Milton, 
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Oxfordshire, p. 201], and with all the Tarious degrees of orna< 
ment. The corner buttresses of this style are often set dia- 
gonally. In some few instances small turrets are used as but- 
tresses. The buttresses are Tariously finished; some slope 
under the cornice [as at Beaulieu, Hampshire], some just 
through it; some ran up through the battlement, [as at Brid- 
lington, Yorkshire] ; and [others] are finished with pinnacles 
of various kinds. 

Of rich buttresses there are three examples which deserve 
great attention; the first is in the west front of York Minster, 
and may be considered in itself as a magazine of the style; 
its lower part, to which it ascends without set-off, consists of 
four series of niches and panelling of most delicate execution ; 
above this part it rises as a buttress to the tower, in four stages 
of panels, with triangular crocketed 8et-o&. The first of these 
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stages contains a series of statnaiy niches, the rest an only 
pondled. This buttress finishes under the cornice with an or- 
namented panel and orocketed head ; the projection of the 
lower part of this buttress is very great, and gives to the 
whole great boldness as well as richness. The second is a ruin 
— the eaat end of Howden Church, Yorkshire ; it has also some 
niches, but not so many as that at York. The third is also 
a ruin — the east end of the priory at Walsingham, in Norfolk ; 
this is very late, and perhaps may be considered as almost a 
Perpehdiciuar work, but it has so much of the rich magnificence 
of the Decorated style, thiit irom its great plain spaces it de- 
serves noticing as such; it is, in fact, a nat buttress set up 
against one face of an octagonij turret, and terminates in a fine 
tnangular head richly orocketed. The buttresses of the aisles 
of the nave of York Minster are small compared with those at 
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the west end, but their composition is singular, and of very fine 
effect; they run high above the parapet, as a stay for the fly- 
ing buttresses, and are finished by rich pinnacles. 

[The buttresses vith niches to the south aisle of St. Mary 
M^dalen Church in Oxford, said to have been built by order 
of Edward II., are well-known examples, and justly admired; 
those at Qreat Milton are very similar.] 
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Decorated English Tablets. 

The cornice ia very regular, and though in some large 
buildings it Las several mouldings, it principally consists of 

a slope above, and a deep 

sunk DoUow, with an astra- y^^^^l^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Ed under it; in these hol- 
we, flowers at regular dis- 
tances are often pbced, and 
in some large buildings, and 
in towers, &c., there are fre- 
quently heads, and the oor- 
oice ^ost filled with them, [as at Dorchester, Oxfordshire, 
and MertoD College Chapel]. 
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The dripstone is of the same description of mouldings, hot 
amaller, and this too is sometimes enriched with flowers. 
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The small tablet running under the vindow lias nearly tlie 
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same monlding^s, and this Bometimes mna round the but- 
tress also. 

The dripstone very seldom, if 
ever, runs horizontally, though in 
a few instaocea a return is used 
instead of the common corbel- 
head. And here another singu- 
larity Tith respect to tablets may 
be mentioned; it is common in 
Early English work for the drip- 
etooe to be carried horizontally 
after the return at the spring of 
the arch, till stopped by a but- 
tress, &o., and sometimes it is even 
carried round the buttress : — and 
the same arrangement is common 
in Perpendicular work, but very 
rarely, if ever, is it so used in the 
Decorated style. 

The general base-tablet of this 
style is an ogee, under which 
is a plain face, then a slope and 
another plain face; and it is not 
common to find real Decorated 
buildings with more tablets, al- 
though both in the Early En- 
glish and Perpendicular styles, 
three, four, and even five are 
sometimes used. [There are, how- 
ever, many examples of good De- 
corated basements which have Buanuiit, iTwbr, o. uoo. 
more numerous members.] 
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Deookatbd Ekolish Niches. 

These form oBe of the greatest be&atiea of the style, and are 
Yory various, but may be divided into two grand divisions, 
which, if necessary, might be again variously dividadj such is 
their diversity ; but these two may be sufficient. 

The &rst are panelled niches, the fronts of whose canopies 
are even with the face of the wall or buttress they are set in, 
[as at Peterborough, and Fiddington, Oxfordshire], These 
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have their interiors either sqaare with a sloping side, or are 
regular semi-hexagons, &c. In the first case, if not veir deep, 
the roof is a plain arch ; but in the latter case, the roof is often 
most delicately groined, and sometimes a little shaft is set in 
the anjiles, or the ribs of the roof are supported by small cor- 
bels. The pedestals are often high and much ornamented. 

The other division of niches has projecting canopies ; these 
are of various shapes, some conical Uke a spire, some like 
several triangular canopies joined at the edges, and some with 
ogee heads ; and in some veiy nob buildings are niches with 
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the caiiop7 bending forranis in a slight ogee, as well as its 
contonr being an ogee ; these are generally crowned with very 
large rich finials, sod very 
highly enriched, [as at Lich- 
&M Cathedral, and at Dor- 
chester, Oxfordshire, (p. 
206)]. There were also, at 
the latter part of this style, 
some instanceB of the niche 
with a flat -headed canopy, 
which became so common in 
the next style, [as at Graf- 
ton Underwood, Northants., 
<g. 206)]. These projecting 
mches have all some projects 
ing base, either a large cor- 
buf, or a basement pedestal 
carried up from the next 
projecting face below. All 
these niches are occasionally 
flanked by small buttresses 
and pinnacles; those of the 
first kind have very often 
beautiful shafta 

The chancel-stalls of this ( 
style are many of them un- ' 
commonly rich, their whole 
faces being often covered 
with ornamental carving. ^ .^ . „ ^^, 

rmL j-i' I. 1 FiNlUi SorOi ■oMon, Brabhiit, 0.1830. 

[The seduia, or seats for 

the officiating ministers, — usually three, for the priest, deacon, 
and sub-deacon, — which we veir frequently find on the south 
side of the altar in our old churches, are commonly placed 
in niches or under canopies, as at Dorchester, (p. 206). The 
piscina, or water-drain, is also commonly placed in a niche, 
as at Peterborough, &c.] 



Decorated English Screens. 

^ Under this head, though not strictly niches, may be men- 
tioned what appears to be very rareS some wood-carvings of 
B screen of this style; they consist of ten or more divisions 

• [SDlMeqnent resMreh hu bronght to hsTS been brought from CartmMl 

to light nutoy examples of Deooikted Abbe; ; it evident^ does not belong 

Mreen-woTk. The very beantifnl work to the ohoroh in which it stands, and 

now In the ebmch at Lancaster ia said is o[ earlier date.] 
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of panelling in the cburdi of Lancaster ; part form at prescxit 
a screen for a Testry, &c., and part are in a galleiT as a lining 
to the wall ; their composition is alike and simple, being an 
arched head panel with a triangular canopv between two but- 
tresses crowned with pinnacles ; they are, howerer, extremely 
rich, and Taried in their details ; the buttresses are panelled 
with dirersified tracery, and the arch is an ogee canopy doubly 
feathered, and filled with tracery, as is the space between the 
ogee canopy and the triangular one, and both canopies are 
docketed and crowned by rich finials; though they may bo 
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late in the style, yet the diversity of tracery and boldness of 
character, combined with simplicity of composition, so different 
&om the elaborate and gorgeous screen-work of Perpendicular 
date, seem to mark them clearly as of the Decorated style. 



Decorated English Ormahbnts. 

As the word Decorated is used to designate this style, and 
particularly as the next has been called Florid, as if it were 
richer in ornament than this, it will be necessary to state, that 
though ornament is often profusely used in this style, yet 
these ornaments are like Grecian enrichments, and may be left 
out without destroying the grand design of the building, while 
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the ornaments of the next are more often a minnte division of 
parts of the building, as panels, buttresses, &c., than the 
carved ornaments used in this stvle. In some of the more 
magnificent works, a variety of flowered carvings are used 
all over, and yet the building does not appear overloaded; 
while some of the late Perpendicular buildings have much 
less flowered carvings, yet look overloaded with ornaments, 
from the fatiguing recurrence of minute parts, which prevent 
the comprehension of the general design. 

The flower of four leaves in a hollow moulding has already 
been spoken of, and in these hollow mould- 
ings various other flowers are introduced, 
as well as heads and figures, some of them 
very grotesque; and the capitals are very 
seldom found two alike. The foliage form- 
ing the crockets and finials is also ex- 
tremely rich, and the pinnacle, in its va- , . ^ „ 
nous forms, is almost constantly used. The 
spandrels of ornamental arches are sometimes filled with beau- 
tiful foliage. 

An ornament almost as peculiar to the 
Decorated style as the toothed ornament 
to the Early English, is a small round bud 
of three or four leaves, which open just 
enough to shew a ball in the centre ; this 
is generally placed in a hollow moulding, 
and has a beautiful efiect, [and is com- 
monly called the ball-flower]. ^^ "'™- 

On the steeple of Salisbury, knobs are used very profusely in 
many parts as crockets ; these are plain, but are so most likely 
on account of the distance from the eye ; these and some other 
details shew the Decorated date of this steeple, though its com- 
position is assimilated to the Early English bmlding it is raised 
upon. It is seldom safe to judge of date solely by the character 
of the ornamental carvings, yet in many instances these will be 
very clear diBtinctions. 

It is extremely difficult to describe, in words, the different 
characters of Early English and Decorated foliage, yet any 
one who attentively examines a few examples of each style 
will seldom afterwards be mistaken, unless in buildings so 
completely transitional as to have almost every mark of both 
styles. There is in the Early English a certain unnatural 
character in the foliage, which is extremely stiff^ when com- 
pared with the graceful and easy combinations, and the natural 
appearance of most of the well-executed Decorated foliage ; in 
no place can this be examined with better effect than at the 
cathedrals of York and Ely, both of which contain very ex- 
cellent examples of each style. 
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Dkoorated EuQLisH Steepi.ks. 

At the commenceTnent of this style, Bereral fine spires were 
added to towers then- existing, and in after times many rery 
fine towers and spires were erected. Orantham, Newark, and 
several other Lincolnshire spires are very fine, lliese are gene- 
rally flanked with buttresses, many of whioh are diagonal, and 
are generally crowned with fine pinnacles. 

Of these spires, Newark deserves peculiar attention ; it rises 
engaged in the weet end of the church, and the lower parts 
are !^rly English, but it is the upper story of the tower and 
the spire which are its principal beauties. This story rises 
from a band (which completely surrounds the tower) of sunk 
panels. The story consists of a fiat buttress of not much pro> 
jection on each side, thus making eight round the tower ; 
these are in three stages, the two lower plain, with small plain 
set-ofis, the upper panelled with an ogee head, and an ogee 
canopy — above which is a triangular head to the buttress richly 
crocketed, which finishes the buttress under the cornice. Be- 
tween these buttresses are two beautiful two-light windows, 
with rich canopies on the dripstone, and a general canopy over 
both, crocketed, and finishing in a rich finial ; in the point 
of this canopy, between the heads of the windows, is a statue 
in a small plain niche, and on each aide of the windows are 
other statues in niches with ogee crocketed canopies. The 
tracery of these windows is very good« and the architraves 
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both of windows Bni) ntclies' an 'composed of sfiafts. The 
cornice is filled with flowers and other ornaments at small 
intervals, and from the comers rise short octagonal pedestals, 
on which are beautiful pinnacles finishing in statues for finials. 
The parapet is enriched with sunk qnatrefoil panels, and the 
e^ire has plain ribs and additional slopes on the alternate 
sides ; there are four heights of windows in alternate faces, all, 
ccxoept the top row, ricUj crocketed. On the whole, perhaps 
there are no specimens superior in composition and execution, 
and few equal. [St. Mary's Church at Stamford is another fine 
example of a Decorated spire on an Early Euglish tower, 
(see Plate.)] There are many small towers and spires which 
appear to be Decorated ; but there are so many of them altered, 
and with appearances so much like the next style, that they 
require more than common examiuatiou before they are pro- 
nounced absolutely Decorated ; and there does not appear (as 
tar as the author bas been able to examine) any rich ornamented 
tower of large size remaining that is a pure Decorated build* 
ing. The west towers of York Minster come the nearest to 
purity, though the tracery of the belfry windows and battle- 
ments are decidedly Perpendicular. 



DeOOBATKD EnQUSH BATTLEUBirta 

A parapet continues frequently to be used in the Deco- 
rated style, but it is often pierced in various shapes, of which 
quatrefoils in circles or without that inclosure are very com- 
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mon, but another not so common is more beautiful; this 
is ^ waved line, the spaces of which are trefoiled ; it is well 
execated at the small church of St. Mary Magdalen, at Oxford ', 
Pierced battlements are become very common; of these the 
nave of York presents a fine speoimen ; the battlement is an 
tacii trefoiled or oinquefoiled, and the interval a quatrefoil' 
ia a circle, the whole oovered with a running tablet which 

' [Sm OI0MH7, Rata 189.] .. 1 
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rans botlL horizontally and Teiiioally. This round quatrafoil 
is amnetimeB exchanged for a sqaare quatrefoit, aa at Melrose 
Abhay. The plain battlement most in use in this style is 
one with Bmall iotenrals, and the capping - moulding only 
horizontal ; bat there may be 'some battlement perhaps of this 
dote with the capping running both vertically and horizon- 
tally. In some small works of this style a dower is occasion- 
ally used as a finish above the oornioe, but it is by no means 
oommoD. 



Decobated English Boofs. 

The Decorated groined roof [or vault] has an increase on 
the last style in the number of ribs ; those of the simpleat kind 
consisted of the longitudinal and crossing rib at the point of 
the arches, with the cross-springers and pier-rib, with also 
an intermediate rib between the cross-springers and the pier- 
rib and the wall-aroh ; and these intermediate ribs, increased in 
number and adorned with small ribs forming stars and other 
figures by their inter- 
sectionSj give a variety 
to the groining almost 
equal to the tracery 
of windows. In this 
style, the rib-mould- 
ings are generally an , 
ogee for the exterior, ' 
and hollows and rounds, 
with different fillets, 
towards the ceiling; in 
some few instances a 
principal and seoond- 
ary no are employed. 
The bosses are placed 
at all the intersections, 
and are often most 
beantifuUy carved. 

Exeter Cathedral is a - "b^. odrt«. iwwtoh. ,. im 
fine example of the 

plain roof, and the nave of York of the richer desariptiOQ* 
as is also the chapter-house of York. 

There are biuldings in which, though the upper roof is 
shewn, there is a preparation for an inner roof; sucn is Chester 
Cathedral, where only the Ijady-chapel and the aisles of the 
choir are groined, and liie whole of the rest of the church ia 
open; but on the top of the shafts is the oommenoement 
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springing of a stone roof. There ii ■ cliapel [or vestry] in 
a ohoroli in Cunbridgeshire, Williughanij between Ely and 
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Cambridge, vhich has a veir singiilar roof; stone ribs rise like 
the timber ones, the interTals are pierced, and the slope of the 
roof is of stone : it is high pitched, and the whole appears of 
Decorated character. 

Tbere remain a few roofs, which appear to be of Decorated 
character, that are open to the roof framing, and have a sort 
of panelled work in ogee quatrefoils in timber, between the 
principak, which have arched ornamentul work; of this kind 
u the roof of'Eltbam Palace. These are getting very scarce. 
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&• they are hardly ever repaired but by new work, of a totally 
di£forent kind '. . 
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, * [Deoonted timber roofs are not »o 
anoommoii m thej were snppoted to 
be vhen Mr. Bieknun wrote. II&117 
eiftmple* have been found in parish 
ohnrohea, u well as in ntonasUc and 
domestio bnildinga. The example from 
Clack Abbej is perhaps one of the 
best remaining of the class deaetibed 
Jij Ht. Biokman. Another very flue 
one at UalTsm has been wantonly do. 
ginyvi, bat foitenatelj a drawing of 



it was preserred by Ur.Blore, and 
engiaved in the Qlossary of Arehl- 
tectnre. The example from Bannds 
is late in the style, and there are 
several speeimens in the same part of 
Korthamptonshire of roofs very eimi* 
lar to this, which are of transition or 
earl; Ferpendionlar ohar»oter. See 
Oiossary of Arohiteotnre, toL L p.SM. 
and TOl. ii. PL 17S— 170.J 
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Decorated English Fronts. 

The east fronts of Decorated buildings consist so often of 
one large window for the chancel or choir, and two smaller 
ones for the aisles, if there be any, that little need be said 
of their composition, as all its variation in general depends 
oh the variety of buttresses, &c., used as finishings. Of these 
it may be sufficient to mention three, the east ends of Lincoln 
and Carlisle Cathedrals, and Howden Church, [see Plate]. The 
first consists of a centre, and side aisles divided, and flanked by 
tall buttresses without set-ofis, but panelled, with canopy heads 
and small corbels, the angles finished with shafts, and the 
tops oC the buttresses with a triangular crocketed head ; under 
the windows, along the whole front, runs a line of panels 
divided by small shafts, and above them a tablet. The great 
centre window has been described before ; it has eight lights, 
has over it one of five lights, flanked by arch-headed panels, 
and the gable has an ornamented crocketed capping, and 
a cross; behind the buttresses rise octagonal pinnacles with 
rich finials : the windows of the aisles are of three lights, and 
over them the gables are filled with three tiers, of panels and 
a circle, plain capping, and a cross at the point. This front 
has a very fine efliBct, and is almost the only east front of 
a cathedral which can be seen at a proper distance. The 
east end of Carlisle is evidently a Decorated wall added to 
an Early English building; its aisles are diflerent from each 
other, but all the buttresses are rich ; its great beauty is the 
east window, which is of nine lights, and in the composition 
of the tracery is superior even to the west window of York, 
to which the centre mullion gives a stiffiiess not visible at 
Carlisle. At Howden, the tracery of the great window is 
destroyed, and the whole in ruins; but enough remains to 
shew the symmetry of the composition and the richness and 
delicacy of the execution. 

The east end of Lichfield Cathedral is a semi«hexagon, with 
verv fine long windows of rich tracery ; this is late in the 
style, and seems to have been much repaired at a still later 
date. Of west fronts one only need be mentioned, but that 
must be allowed to be nearly, if not quite, the finest west front 
in the kingdom ; it is that of York : its towers and buttresses 
have already been spoken of, and it only remains to say, that 
the three doorways are the finest specimens of Decorated door- 
ways in the kingdom; its great window is only excelled by 
that of Carlisle. The central part over the window finishes 
hj a horizontal cornice and battlement, above which rises the 
pierced canopy of the window, and at some distance behind the 
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ffflUe of tbe roof rises with a front of fine tracery and ■ pierced 
Battlement. It is to be regT-etted that this b^atiful front is 
amroanded by bnildings bo near that no good Tiew can be 
obtained of it, as, from the eye being brought too near, the 
fine elevation of the towers ia almost lost. Of smaller churches, 
the east end of Trinity Chnrchj Hull, deserres attention ; the 
windows are very fine, but the centre one has a trace of Per- 
pendictdar work in it : [see Plate]. 

[The west front of Lichfield Cathedral, with its two spires, 
central window, and series of niches, is one of the nchest 
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specimens of this style in existence. The spire-lights are so 
DUtnerous and so close to eaoh other as to give nearly the efieot 
of panelling. The pinnacles clustering round the base of the 
spire are a very elegant feature of this style, and the three 
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sunk porches^ with the double doorway in the centre, add mach 
to the richness of the composition. 

Perhaps one of the most elegant examples of a Decorated 
English front to a small building that we have remaining is 
the west front of the chapel at Haughton-in-the-Dale, Nor- 
folk : (see Plate).] 

Decorated English Porches. 

There are not many of these remaining, but under this head 
should be noticed three beautiful gate-houses, which are in 
some degree assimilated to porches ; these are the gates of the 
abbey at Bury St. Edmund's, of Thornton Abbey * in Lincoln- 
shire, [see Plate,] and of St. Augustine's monastery at Ganter- 
bunr ; they have all rich and beautifully ornamented gateways, 
witn rooms over them, and their fronts ornamented witn niches, 
windows, &c., and at St. Augustine's, two fine octagonal towers 
rise above the roof. These three are of very varied compo- 
sition, h'^t all contain very valuable details. 

[The St. F^helbert's gateway to the Close at Norwich is also 
a tine example of this style, and affords an early and beau- 
tiful specimen of flint and stone panelling, with rich sculpture, 
and a good series of niches with pedimental canopies (see p. 230.) 

Decorated English porches, though comparatively uncommon, 
are not so rare aa Mr. Kickman appears to have supposed. 
Some fine examples remain, both of stone and wood : at Over, 
Cambridgeshire, is a very remarkable one, of stone ; the whole 
of the church to which this is attached is worthy of attentive 
study : at Horsemonden, Kent, is a very fine one of wood, with 
rich barge-boards: at Binfield, Berkshire, is one worthy of 
notice, and some other examples are given in the ** Glossary 
of Architecture.'' At Merrow, Surrey, is a stone porch with 
wooden barge-boards belonging to this style. The west porch 
of Bushden Church belongs also to this style, and the manner 
in which the canopy is connected with the buttresses of the 
tower is very remarkable : there are other examples of porches 
of similar general arrangement, though few more elegant. 
The south porch of St Mary's, Beverley, is another fine 
example, with buttresses and pinnacles, and a very rich door- 
way with ogee canopy, crockets, and finiak, and hanging 
fokation : (see Plate).] 

• [The gate-honfle of Thornton Abbey a series of ornamental niohes, and the 
is very late in this style, and partly inner front has a very fine oriel win- 
transition to the next ; the two sides dow, (see p. 228) : for other details of 
of it are Tery different, though of the it, see the ** Ardueologieal JToumal,'* 
same date, and both are good in their toL ii. p. 857.} 
way ; the exterior is fortified, bat has 
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Decorated English Fonts. 



Though Dot BO numerotiB aa the Normaa or Ferpendiouhir 
fonts, yet there are many good foots of this etyle remaiimig, 
and at Luton, in BedfordBbire, is erected round the font a heau- 
tiiiil chapel or baptistery, of very fine composition. 
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GENERAL APPEARANCE. 

The general appearance of Decorated building is at once 
simple and magnificent ; simple from the small number of 
parts, and magnificent from the size of the windows, and 
easy flow of the lines of tracery. In the interior of large 
buildings we find great breadth, and an enlargement of the 
clere-story windows, with a corresponding diminution of the 
triforium, which is now rather a part of the clere-story opening 
than a distinct member of the division. The roofing, from 
the increased richness of the groining, becomes an object of 
attention. 

Though we have not the advantage of any one large build- 
ing of this style in its pure state, like Salisbury in the last 
s^ylo, yet we have, besides many detached parts, the advan- 
tage of four most beautiful models, which are in the highest 
preservation. These are at Lincoln, Exeter, York, and Ely ; 
and though differently worked, are all of excellent execution. 
Of these, Exeter and York are far the largest, and York, 
from the uncommon grandeur and simplicity of the design, 
is certainly the finest ; ornament is nowhere spared, yet there 
is a simplicity which is peculiarly pleasing. Lincoln has already 
been spoken of as assimilated to the Early English work 
around it ; and Ely has, from the same necessity of assimila- 
tion to former work, a larger triforium arrangement than com- 
mon: though not so bold in its composition as the nave of 
York, the work at Ely is highly valuable for the beauty and 
delicacy of its details. 

Amongst the many smaller churches. Trinity Church, at 
HuU, deserves peculiar notice, as its Decorated part is of 
a character which could better than any be imitated in modern 
work, from the great height of its piers, and the small- 
ness of their size, [see Plate]. The remains of Melrose Abbey 
are extremely rich, and though in ruins, its parts are yet 
very distinguishable. [But comparatively a small portion of 
them belongs to this style; the greater part is later, and has 
the same mixture of the English Perpendicular and the French 
Flamboyant which is usual in Scotland.] 
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In imitations of this style, great delicacy is required to 
prevent its rannino^ into the next, which^ from its straight 
perpendicular and horizontal lines, is so much easier worked ; 
whatever ornaments are used shoidd be very cleanly executed 
and highly finished. 

As an example of transition from this style to the next» the 
choir of York may be cited ; the piers and arches retain the 
same form as in the Decorated work in the nave, but the 
window [see p. 227], the screens^ and^ above aU, the east end, 
are clearly Perpendicular, and of very excellent character and 
execution. The windows still retain shafts and mouldings in 
the architraves, and the east window has a band of statuary 
niches as part of its architrave. 

[The transition from the Decorated to the Perpendicular 
stvle is less obvious than in the earlier styles, but examples 
of it are perhaps quite as numerous, though more frequent 
in some districts than in others. In Norfolk they are especially 
abundant, some of the finest churches in that county, aa Wor« 
stead, Ingham, &c., having been built just at the period when 
this change was taking place, — ^the latter half of the fourteenth 
century : in Oxfordshire and Northamptonshire numerous ex« 
amples may also be found. The tower and spire, and some 
other parts of King's Sutton Church, Northamptonshire, afford 
a good specimen of this transition : the north door is Perpen- 
dicular in form with Decorated details. In many of these cases 
the tracer^ partukes a good deal of the French Flamb<^rant 
character.J 

There are many fine castellated remains of this style; of 
thesCj it may be enough to mention Caernarvon Castle^ and 
the noble gateway to Lancaster Castle. 

J^Castles of the Edwardian period are very numerous, and all 
ong to this style ; most of the Welsh castles begun by Ed- 
ward I. were not completed until the time of Edward IL, and 
sometimes later. There are also numerous remains of monastic 
buildings of this period, especially gatehouses. The gatehouse 
of Thornton Abbey, Lincolnshire, is a remarkably fine examdLe 
of the txansition from the Decorated to the Perpendicular style ; 
the two sides are quite different in design, though of the same 
date ; the exterior is fortified ; in the interior there is a re* 
markably fine oriel window; (see Plate).] 
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t. Etfaelbert*B Qat«houae at Norwicli built, 



[a.i>. 1273—1278. 
aUo part of the walls 
uid the cathedral re- 
paired, after the riots 
in which they had 
been seriously dam- 
aged. This gate- 
house is a fine ex- 
ample ot early Deco- 
rated, with flint and 
Btone panelling in 
geometrical pat- 
terns •. 

A.D. 1275—1282. 
Hereford Cathedral''. 
The north transept, 
tlie chapter - house, 
and part of the clois- 
ters are attributed to 
Sishop Cantilupe, 
and agree iu charac- 
ter with his tomb, 
or shrine, which is 
Early English, but 
very rich, and late 
in the style. The 
arcades of the shrine 
bare trefoil and 

• Bartholomer de Cotton in Anglia ^ Man. Ang. , toI. ti. p. 1211, and 

Baera; Oodno, p. SiT; JUon. Ang., see Conef's etchings there. 
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cinquefoil arches; the arches of the transept are straight - sided, 
and enriched with the tooth-ornament ; the windows have tracery 
consisting of foliated circles and quatrefoils. It is in style rather 
behind other buildings of the same period. 

A.D. 1275—1290. The church of Stoke Golding, or Goldingham, 
in Leicestershire, built, as recorded by an inscription on the wall of 
the north aisle : — 

KoBEBT . DB . Campania . miuss . et . Maboareta . irxok . ejus • 

PILIA . ROOBRI . DB . StOKE . MILITIS . FUNDAYERUNT . HANG . ECCLESIAH • 
IN . HONORE . S. MaRGARBTAE . VlROINIS . TEMP. Ed. I. 

This Robert de Champaigne was witness to a charter of Edward L 
in 1275. A fac-simile of the inscription is given in Pegge's SyUoge^ 
and engravings of it in Weale's " Quarterly Papers," vol. i. The 
style is early Decorated, with geometrical tracery. 

A.D. 1275—1291. The tomb of King Henry III., in Westminster 
Abbey, executed by ** Master William Torel.*' This effigy, and that 
of his queen, Eleanor, are among the most beautiful that we have 
remaining. The inscription round the verge of the tomb is also re- 
markable for the elegant form of (he letters, which have been gene- 




i^^ f^'^T ' 



ti. ¥ 



k ,nT 



. 11. fM J'J G, o Id. .I:\.. tl. 



rally received as the best model for an alphabet of the thirteenth 
century ^, 

A.D. 1274 — 1300. Merton College Chapel, Oxford. The choir and 
arches of the transept built by Walter de Merton, Bishop of Rochester 
and Lord High Chancellor of England, the founder of the college **, 
who had also been chaplain to Richard King of the Romans, and 
probably accompanied him to Cologne at the time the cathedral was 
building there. The style is early Decorated, with geometrical tracery. 
(See Pkte.) 

▲.D. 1279 — 1291. Exeter Cathedral. Part of the choir and 
transepts commenced under Bishop Peter Quivil*, continued under 



* The tomb is engraved in Qoogh's 
" Sepnichral Monnments*' and Blore's 
** Monnmental Remains." 

<* The College Becords, see " Aroh. 
Jonrn.,** vol. ii. p. 137 ; Walcott's 
'* Memorials of Chichi ster/' from the 
Chapter Records ; and " Gent. Mag.," 



vol. GOV. January, 1858, vol. coviii.. 
Jannary, 1860, and the authorities 
there cited. 

• The Fabric Bolls are preserved, 
and are quoted in Jfon. Ang,^ vol. ii. 
p. 616; see also Freeman's **Arohi« 
teotural History of Exeter CathedraL*' 
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SUhop BnttoD, and finished 
under Buhop Stapledon in 1 3 1 8. 
The windows were glazed be- 
tween 1317 end 1320. The 
style is Decorated, with geo- 
metrical tracery. 

1..D. 1280—1392. The hall 
of the Bishop's Palace at Wells, 
and Acton BurnoU Castle, 
Shropabire, buUt by Bishop 
Bobert Bumell '. The style is 
fine early Decorated, vith geo- 
metrical tracery. 
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CmM-bndi, Tranupt, SuUi ' 




VmiOT ftom the HaU of Uu Blahop^ FaUw at Till! , A.1I. laSD-llN- 

0. 1280—1300. Dorchester Abhay Church, Oxfordshire. The 
choir and aisles are of this period, although no 
distinct record of their construction has been 
found : the arniorial bearings found in the win- 
dows, with the form of the shieldB, indicate 
this date; among ihe arms are those of Ed- 
ward I. and Queen Eleanor, Edmund Earl of 
Cornwall, the Earl of Lancaster, and moat of 
the principal barons of that time ■, 

A.D. 1281. Somerton Castle, Lincolnshire, iniuotBdinimd,lsrI 
built by Antony Beck, who obtained the licence tfOnrowiL. 

' Qodniii's " CaUIogne of the Bi- connt ot this ehnrefa, with nnmeroai 

shops," p. 399 ; "Com. Archit.," toL engravings, published by the Oxford 

i. p. 954. Architeatoral Sode^, in 1816, Svo. 

( For torther partionlaTs see the so- 



to fortify it in this year : the remains of it agree with this period ; 
one of the comer towers has a good groined vault with a central 
pillar, like a chapter-house ''. 

A.D. 1288—1304. The Lady-chapel of Chioheater Cathedral built 
by Bishop Gilbert de Sancto Leofardo '. The style is early Decorated. 
It nas lengthened after the original const ruction. 

"It deserres c&reful study, not only for its eicellent details and the varied 
tracery of ita wiodows, but because it is one of the very few dated examples 
that we possess. From the phrase employed in Reade's Hc^ister, ' construxit 
a rnDdaroentis oapellam Beat« Marite in Ecclesia Cicestr.,' it must be inferred 
the work was executed during his ofBoial life^." 



A.D. 1291—1294. The Bleanor < 
Eleanor in "Westminster Abbey, 
The acconnts of the executors of 
Qneen Eleanor have been printed 
in the volume on the " Manners 
and Household Expenses of Eng- 
land in the Thirteenth and Fif- 
teenth Centuries," presented to the 
Bozbnrgh Clab by Beriah Botfleld, 
in 1841, and very carefully edited 
by Hudson Turner. I'he aooounta 
l^ve no room for doubt as to the 



, and tbe tomb of Queen 






dates of tlieee stmotorea and that 
they were chiefly the work of Eng- 
lish artists. Master William Tord, 
the head sculptor, was conjectured 
by Mr. Turner to be the sanie with 
William the Florentine, a painter 
much employed in England towards 
the end of the reign of Henry III., 
but there is no distinct cvirlenue 
of this; and the namis of other 
artists are plainly English, and oni 



I &om Ireland. The Irish 



^ See "DomestiaArchiteotiire,"Tol. p. 61; Glodwm, p 

i. p. 173, and vol, ii. p. 23S. vol. vi. p. 1162. 

1 Bishop Beade's Begiater, qaoted ^ WilUa's " ChioheBter CathedraL" 

by iraUs, p. SI; Dallaway*! Histo?, 
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appear to have been always skilful sculptors, and are so to the pre* 
sent day. l^ine crosses are mentioned in the accounts — at Lincoln, 
•Northampton, Stony Stratford, Wobum, Dunstable, St. Alban's, 
^Waltham, Cheap and Charing in London. Of these the only two 
remaining are Waltiiam and Northampton, (see Plate,) but there is 
another, at Geddington, which is in more perfect presenration than 
either of the others, and although this is not mentioned in the ac- 
counts, it is most probable that part of these are missing. The crosses 
were erected at all the places where the body rested for the night, 
and the distance from Lincoln to Northampton is more than double 
that of any of the other stations, and Geddington is on the direct 
line between the two. 

A.n. 1291 — . Stoke Say Castle, Shropshire, built by Laurence 
de Ludlow ; the licence to crenellate, or fortify, it was obtained in this 
year ; it remains nearly perfect and a beautiful example of a house of 
this period, just so far fortified as the necessities of the time required, 
but evidently intended for a dwelling-house, and not a mere forti^ss^. 

A.n. 1291 — 1345. The nave of York Cathedral, commenced under 
Archbishop John le Itomain, and finished under John de Thoresby. 
The Pabric Rolls are preserved, and have been published by the 
Surtees Society in 1 859, carefully edited by the Rev. James Raine, jun. 
The Architectural History of this cathedral, by Professor Willis, was 
published by the Archaoological Institute in the volume of their 
Proceedings at York, 1846. There is also a very elaborate history of 
the cathedral, with a fine series of engravings, by John Browne, 
2 vols., 4to., 1847". 

▲.n. 1292. A great fire occurred at Carlisle, in which the cathedral 
was burnt ; this destroyed the timber roof over the central space of 
the choir, but the vaulted roofs of the aisles preserved the outer walls 
from injury : the burning timbers of the roof, in filling, damaged the 
piers so much that they were obliged to be rebuilt ; this was skilfully 
done without disturbing the arches or the vaults, and the consequence 
of this is that Early English arches and vaults now rest on Decorated 
piers. The eastern wall is evidently an addition, and the magnificent 
east window, generally allowed to be the finest in England, belongs to 
this small portion, which was probably added towards the middle of 
the fourteenth century ". 

A.D. 1292 . The Redcliffe Church, Bristol, commenced. The 

beautiful south porch is the only part remaining of this period ®. 

A.D. 1292. The tomb of Archbishop John Peckham in Canterbury 
Cathedral is a fine example of early Decorated, of geometrical cha- 
racter, and has the four-leaved flower in the mouldings P. 



1 For engravings, see "Domestio 
Architectiire," vol. i. 

n It is contained also in Britton*B, 
Murray* B, and other series of '* Cathe- 
drals," and a large number of other 
works relating to it have appeared 
from time to time; the bold etch- 
ings of Halfpenny, published at the 
end of the last century, are very 
fine, and still nnsurpassed for giving 



the general effect. (See capitals, p. 
199, and windows, p. 182.) 

" Charter of Edward I., Mon. Ang,, 
vol Th p. 144 ; for engravings, see 
Billing's " CarUsle Cathedral." 

o For engravings, see Britton's 
" History of the Redcliffe Church." 

p For engravings, see Britton*s *' Ca- 
thedrals,'* and Blore's " Monumental 
Bemains." 
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A.D. 1293 . Bray Church, Berkshire, rehnilt at this period, n 

appears by the Conrt Bolls still preserved, an extract from which is 
entered, by the Kev. G. C. Gorham, Ticar in 1836, at the beginning 
of the parish register ; an example well worthy of imitation. Con- 
siderable part of the church is in the early Decorated style, but part« 
ore Early English, as if the rebuilding had been partial only; and 
the tower is an addition of the fiiteenth century. 

A.9. 1296. The tomb of Robert de Yere, fifth Earl of Oxford, in 
Earl's Colne Church, Essex. The style is Decorated, its sides are 
richly ornamented with sculpture, figures in niches, and it is sac- 
monnt^d by a oomice and bat^ement. 

A.v. 1296. Lincoln Cloister: the south side was finished and the 
other parts were in progress at this time, as appears from Bishop 
Sutton's Uemorandum 1. The style is Decorated, with a wooden ceil- 
ing in imitation of a stone groined Tault, and with stone springers ; 
the irhole of original work. 

A.II. 1302. Hitcbin 
Church, Hertfordshire, 
is mentioned as newly 
built in Bishop D'Alder- 
by's Memoranda'. The 
piers and arches of this 
date remain ; the exterior 
ia Perpendicular. 

i.D. 1303, FeteT> 
borough, the gatehouse to 
the bishop's palace, for- 
merly to the abbot's house, 
was built in this year by 
Abbot Godfrey do Croy- 
land '. The style is De- 
corated, but early in the 
style : the mouldings of 
jWTcral windows in the 
cathedral correspond ex- 
actly with tlus gate- 

i.». 1304—5. In Can- 
terbury Cathedral the fol- 
lowing works were done 
under Prior Henry de 
Eastry: — "Reparatio to- 
tiuB ehori, cum tribus no- 
vis ostiis, et novo pulpito, 
et reparatio capituli, cum 

duobus novis gabulisV Ch«ir««m. Quit«taiT, *.»■ ISM. 

The pu^itum means the rood-loft, now the organ -gallery, which is of 

' In tha Bishop's B(«istry at Lin- at Lincoln. 
eoln, fol. 164 b. . Jtf«,..i„j.,,ol.i.p.3M. 

Fol. «b, mtheBuhop'BEtsistij • MS. Cotton. Galba, E. iv. fol. 108. 
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this period. The style of all these works is pure Decorated ; the 
screen and the doorways in it ore j^ood examples of the style \ 

A.D. 1305 — 1336. Chichester Cathedral. The southern transept 
lengthened and partly rebuilt by Bishop John de Langton*: — 

"This south wall contains a magnificent flowering Decorated window of 
enormous magnitude, surmounted by an elegant rose of the same date. . . • 
The tomb of Langton, as usual with founders or benefactors, is placed in the 
interior, within a handsome monumental arch and canopy, forming part of hi^ 
own wall, beneath the window at the south-eastern comer of the transept '.*' 

Godwin says (p. 387) that he also '*builded a costly window in the 
south part of the church." 

A.D. 1306 — 1311. Lincoln Cathedral. The register of Bishop 
D'Alderby records some new work going on at this time ; the precise 
part of the building is not mentioned, but it has been conjectured to 
apply to the completion of the central tower and the cloister. As he 
was buried in the south transept, it is probable that the south end 
with the great rose window is of this period. This window has 
Decorated tracery. The lower part of the central tower had been 
rebuilt long before, but it may have been finished at this time '. 



RECORDS OF BUILDINGS DURING THE REIGN OF 
EDWARD XL, a.d. 1307—1326. 

A.D. 1308—1326. St. Alban's Abbey. The Lady-chapel built by 
Abbot Hugh de Ever8don\ The style is Decorated, with flowing 
tracery. 

A.D. 1310— 1321. Lichfield Cathedral. The Lady-chapel was built 
by Bishop Walter de Langton, who laid the foundations about 1310: 
he died in 1321, before it was completed, and bequeathed a sum of 
money for its completion ^ It is very rich and beautiful Deco- 
rated work*. 

A.D. 1310 — 1325. St. John's Chapel (now the school-house) at 
Norwich, built by John Salmon, Bishop of Norwich ^. The style is 
Decorated, with geometrical tracery, and some very rich iron-work 
remains on the door. 

A.D. 1310 . Markingfield Hall, Yorkshire. This house remains 

nearly perfect, and a remaikable example of this period®. 



■ For farther particulars see Willis's 
** Architectural History of Canterbnry 
Cathedral," ch. tI., and Britton, pp. 
38—61. 

* Mon. Ang , vol. vi. p. 1268. 

y Willis's " Chichester," p. 32 ; and 
Wiilcott'B *' Memorials.'' 

' Bp. D'Alderby's Memoranda, folio 
101, and Chapter Acts, 1305 to 1320, 



in the Bishop's Begistry at Lincoln. 

* Tho. Walfiingham, Hist, Ang,, edit. 
1574, p. 79; Mon. Ang., vol. ii. p. 195. 

»» Godwin, p. 261. 
c For engravings, see Britton. 
d Godwin, p. 848; Britton, p. 89, 
and Plates 21, 22. 

• For engravings, see " Domestic 
Arohitectnre," yoL ii. p. 231. 
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k.v. 1310. The vestiy of Uertou College Chapel, Oxford, (now the 
brawhoiiBe,) was bnilt in tMs 

Sir, as appears by the fiunara' 
11 a atill preseired io the 
Treasury of the College '. The 
s^le is Decorated, with flow- 
ing tracery ; the moaldings of 
the windows of this building 
are precisely the same as tliose 
of the chapel itself, although 
it is evideatly an addition, 
being built against the ori- 
ginal buttresses on the south 
side of the altar. 

A.D. 1»U— 1332. The Ab- 
bey Church (now ibe Cathe- 
dral) of Bristol, or a consider- 
able part of it, was built in 
the time of Abbot Edmund 
Enowle. "During his gov- 
ernment he built the church 
which is now standing from the 

ground, with the vestry, &c., VlndowttVMtiT. MuunOoiles*, 

and furthennore procured of QUM, ^'>. mo. 

the King a confirmation of all the possessions of the monastery, dated 
10 Edw. II. E" The choir with its aisie?, and the Testry, are evi- 
dently of this date, fine and rich Decorated work. The nave had 
been destroyed, but has been rebuilt in 1870 — 76 by the Bristol 
meiclumts, actuated with the same Christian spirit as their prede- 
cessor Canninge. 

A.D. 1315 . Keopham Church, Kent, built by Simon de 

Ueophom, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury : it was repaired 
by Archbishop William Court«nay, 1318 — 1396 >■. The style of the 
original parts is early Decorated, with the peculiar Eentiah traoety, 
but a considerabla part is Perpendicular. 

A.D. 1316 . The house or castle of Aymer de Yalence at 

fiampton, Oxfordshire'. 

A.D. 1317, Little Kimble Church, Buckinghamshire, consecrated 
by licence of Bishop D'Alderby". It is a small church in the Deco- 
rated style. 

A.D. 1318 — 1329. Gloucester Cathedral. The south aisle of the 
nave built by Abbot John Thokey'. The style is Decorated, with 
geometrical tracery, very richly ornamented with a profusion of the 
ball-flower. A great profusion of this ontament generally indicates 
the time of Edward II. or the beginning of Edward III. It is also 
rather charocteiiatic of Gloucestershire and Herefordshire. 

' " AmhsolDgiaBl Journal," voL il. this house engraTed in " Domestic 

p. Wl- Aiohiteotnre," toI. ii. p. 260, 

' Abbot Hewlond's Boll, quoted in ' Memoranda, foL S31 b, in the Be- 

Willis'e " Hitred Abbeys," vol. i. p. gistry at Lincoln. 

227; Britton,p.4a ' Carter's "Aooonnt of Olonoester 

■> Haated'a " History of Kent," vol. Cathedral," p. 4 ; Biitton, p. SO ; Jfon. 

iv. pp. 716—724. Ang. , voL L p. 634. 

' There are some small remains of 
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A.D. 1318 — 1337. The sontli aisle, or the Lady-chapel, of St. Mary 
Magdalen Church, Oxford, is said to have been built by Edward II. as 
the chapel of the Carmelites, to whom he had given his palace of Beau- 
mont, near to this church. It is mentioned in 1337 as "the new 
chapel"/' The style is good Decorated, with rich buttresses and an 
open parapet of the wavy line pattern ; the windows 
have flowing tracery. The south aisle of St. Aldate's 
Church, in the came city, was probably copied from 
this, or built by the same architect. It was also a 
chantry chapel, built by Sir John de Ducklington in 
the 9th Edward III., 1335". This Sir John was a 
wealthy fishmonger, and several times Mayor of Ox- 
ford ; he probably built the very rich north aisle, or 
chapel, in Ducklington Church, Oxfordshire, a re- 
markably fine example of the Decorated style, with Corliei in the Sontii 
a number of small groups of figures, well sculptured, •^'^ qj^-^'^***' 
let into the wall in panels. 

A.D. 1320—1337. The central tower of Wells Cathedral raised 
upon the old piers, and the straining-arches introduced at the latter 
date to save the tower from falling. All this part is in the Decorated 
style 0. 

A.D. 1321—1349. The Lady-chapel of Ely Cathedral was begun 
under Bishop Hot ham, and finished during the episcopate of Simon 
de Montacutei*. The style is very fine and rich Decorated, with 
a beautiful series of sculptures. 

A.D. 1323 — 1336. The octagonal central tower, or lantern, of Ely 
Cathedral, built fi'om the design of Alan de Walsingham, sacristan, 
and afterwards prior. The old square Korroan tower fell down in 
1322, and he took advantage of the opportunity to erect the present 
elegant structure, the upper part of which is of wood 4. 

A.D. 1323 . Part of the south aisle of the nave of St. Alban's 

Abbey Church fell down in this year, and made it necessary to rebuild 
Ave bays in the middle of the south side, in the Decorated style, as 
they now appear. 

A.D. 1324. The tomb of Aymer de Yalence, earl of Pembroke, in 
Westminster Abbey ; a very beautiful example of the Decorated style, 
with rich pyramidal canopy and pinnacles'. 



" Wood's " History of the City of 
Oxford/' by Peshall, 4to. ; and In- 
gram's ** Memorials. " 

" Peshall, p. 146. This aisle has 
been lengthened eastwards in the re- 
storation of 1875, bat the original part 
is not materially altered. For en- 
gravings of Ducklington Church, see 
Bkelton's " Oxfordshire." 

" Anglia Sacra, vol. i. p. 568 ; ** In- 
dulgentia zl. dierum concessa contri- 



buentibuB ad novum opus ad oathedr. 
Wells." HarL MSB. 6964 ; Mon. Aug., 
vol. ii. p. 278. For engrarings, see 
Coney, Britton, <&c. 

P Mon, Aug, , vol. i p. 464. 

•» Godwin, p. 212 ; Bentham's " Ely," 
p. 221, &c. 

' For engravings, see Neale's " West- 
minster Abbey," Blore's '* Monumental 
Bemains," No. 4, &o. 
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RECORDS OF BUILDINGS DURING THE REIGN OF 
EDWABD III., A.D. 1327—1377. 



ixmntSiwaiiin. Inuoflohnoiewmt. 

Thb baildingB of the time of Edvard III. belong; for the most part 
to the later division of tbe Decorated style, with flowin;; tracery, and 
many of them are of tranaitiomd oharacter, having a considerable mix- 
ture of the following style, which was pretty well CBtahliahed by the 
end of this reign, though many buildings of the time of Kichaid II. 
still have considerable mixture of the earlier style. On the other 
hand, si^me few buildioga of the earlier part of tlie reign of Ed- 
ward III. shew conaiderable tendency to the following style; for in- 
stance, the vault and panelling of the choir of Gloucester Cathedral, 
boilt before the middle of this reign, have quite the principle and 
the look of the Perpendicular style, although the mouldings are 
Decorated. 

A.D. 1327 . The abbey gatehouse at Snry St. Edmund's, 

Suffolk, rebuilt after the destruction of the old gatehouse by the 
townsmen*. It is a very remarkable and beautiful specimen of the 
Decorated style, combining ornament with a rery ingenious system 
of defence, 

A.D. 1327 — 1399. Helrose Abbey rebuilt during this period. 
A grant was made by Robert Bruce for the febrio 
of the new church of £2,000, the whole of which, 
however, was not made even so late as 1399*, 
and a considerablo part of the present fabric be- 
longs to the fifteenth century and the beginning 
of the sixteenth. 

A.D. 1329—1334. The tomb of Edward II. in 
Gloucester Cathedral has a very rich, light, and 
elegant canopy of the Decorated style =. 

A.D. 1331. The central tower and spire of 
Salisbury Cathedral built upon the old piers; it Biad of Bdwud U.,iniu 
wa« in danger of falling in 1387, when the strain- l"*'""-'!'*'"'""-"*. 
ing-arcfaea were introduced to itrengthea it^ and several other con- 

• Begister Werkestone, H3. Barl., of MdroM Abbey," eva, 1861. 
68S; ftpnd Jlfon.J>v-> vol. iii. p. 108, ■ Por engraTingB of it, see Car- 

> Hr.Robertson in "QuarterlT Be- ter'i"aioDi>eeter Cathedral," PUtea 16 

visw," No, 169 ; and Wade's "Bwtoir andl7. 
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triyances were added subsequently to give additional security; this 
was done with much ingenuity and judgment, and without offending 
the eye. 

A.D. 1331 — 1350. Exeter Cathedral. The nave built by Bishop 
John de Grandison, in the Decorated style, with great variety of 
tracery and ornument : the rich screen of the west front, filled with 
sculpture, is of Bomewhat later date '. 

A.D. 1335. Na worth Castle, Cumberland, built by Ralph de Dacre, 
who obtained the licence to crenellate it in this year. Some of the 
towers and outer walls of this period remain. 

A.D. 1337. Shottesbrooke Church, Berkshire, built by Sir William 
TruBsel 7. It is a fine example of a cruciform church without aisles, 
with a central tower and spire, and in a veiy perfect state. The 
tombs of the founder and his wife are in sepulchral recesses under 
the window at the end of the north transept. They are altar-tombs, 
with rich canopies *. 

A.D. 1338. York Cathedral. The great west window completed 
and glazed ^ : it is one of the finest Decorated windows that we have 
remaining. The window in the gable and two other windows were 
glazed the same year. A great deal of the beautiful painted glass of 
this period has escaped destruction, notwithstanding all the perils to 
which it has been exposed. Several of the parish churches of York 
have also very fine painted glass of this time. The chapter-house 
must have been building at the same period as the nave ; for on the 
purapet of it are several bears, the device of Francis Fitz-Ursei who 
became treeisurer in 1337 ^. 

A.D. 1339 . Battle Abbey, Sussex. The abbot obtained a 

licence to fortify and embattle the monastery in this year. The 
gatehouse and adjoining building, and the outer walls, remain 
perfect, and the architectural character agrees with this date. See 
A.D. 1392. 

A.D. 1340 ■ The gatehouse and wall of enclosure of the 

bishop's palace at Wells biult by Bishop Ralph of Shrewsbury; the 
licence to creneUate it is dated in this year. It is a good plain ex- 
ample of a gatehouse of this period, and remains quite perfect. 

A.D. 1341 . The hall of Penshurst, Kent, built by John de 

Pulteney. The licence to crenellate it is of this date, but most of 
the present buildings are later. It is a very fine example of a 
baronial hall of the period ; the windows have the peculiar tracery 
known as Kentish tracery. See a.d. 1392. 

A.D. 1341. Great Bookham Church, Surrey, built by John de 
Ruthe£wyke, abbot of Chertsey, as appears from the following in- 
scription given by Pegge in his Sylhge^ PL xvi., who says it was 

' Fabric Bolls, quoted by Britton, published by the Oxford Arohiiectnral 

p. 93 ; and in Freeman^s '* Arohitec- Society in 1846. 

tnral History/' p. 51, where a trans- " Melton's Begister, ap. Fabric Bolls 

lation is given of this valuable dooa- of York, p. xii. 

ment. ^ For engravings, see Mon. Ang. ; 

r Lysons' " Berkshire," p. 362. Britton's " York Cathedral ;" Browne's 

* A set of engravings of this church, " History of York Minster/' ^. 

from drawings by Mr.Butterfield, was 
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'' on a plain free-stone, inserted on the wall at the east end of the 
chancel:" — 
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A.D. 1341 — 1374. The great west window in Durham Cathedral, 
built by Prior John Fossor®. 

A.D. 1342 — 1396. St. Cuthbert's screen, in St. Alban's Abbey 
Church, erected by Abbot Thomas de la Mare, who new-payed the 
nave witli tiles, of which a few still remain, and adorned the church 
more richly than any of his predecessors. He was buried before the 
steps of the altar, and a splendid brass laid down to his memory, 
which is BtiU preserved, though removed from its place, and now 
built up against a blank wall in the presbytery \ 

A.D. 1345. Maxstoke Castle, Warwickshire, built by William de 
CliDton, Earl of Huntingdon, for his nephew John, as mentioned in 
the royal licence to creuellate it at this date. There are considerable 
remains of this period, though parts are later ®. 

A.D. 1346. St. Peter's Church at Ingoldmels, Lincolnshire. Honey 
was bequeathed in this year by Thomas Beck, Bishop of Lincoln, for 
the repairs of the rectory-house, the chancel, and nave, and bell-tower 
of the church '. The chancel is destroyed, and the arches of the nave 
are Norman, but the aisles, the south doorway and porch, the tower, 
and the font are late Decorated. 

A.D. 1348. Whalley Abbey, Lancashire. The royal licence to 
crenellate the church and close was obtained in this year. There 
are considerable ruins, part of which belgng to this period. 

A.D. 1348. York Cathedral. Thomas Sampson, canon, in this year 
bequeathed twenty pounds to the fabric, on condition that the work 
should be efficiently begun within one year of the bequest v. This 
seems to shew that the work had been suspended for a time from want 
of funds. 

A.D. 1348. Buckland Church, Hertfordshire, built by Nicholas de 
Bucklund, as recorded by the foUowing inscription, under the figure of 
a knight, in the north window near the pulpit : — *' Nicholai de Bokb- 

IA3ID, dJJI ISTAH ECCLESIAM CUH GAPELLA BSATiB MaBI^ CONSTBVXIT, 
AlfNO DOM. MCCCXlVin **.*' 

A.D. 1349 — 1364, St. Stephen's Chapel, Westminster, rebuilt. It 
appears from the Patent Boll of 22 Edward III. that the foundationa 

« HUtoria Dunelm. Scriptores Tres^ ' Test Ebor,, Sortees Society, 18S6« 
p. 131 ; and Mon. Ang,^ yoI. i. p. 230. ' Ibid. 

* Carter's '* Account of St. AJban's *> Fegge^s SyUoge, p. 41 ; and Sal^ 

Abbey," p. 13, PL xvi mon's " Hist, of HerWordshir^^" pp. 

« Bee *' Domestic Architecture^" voL 304, 305. 
ii p. 246. 

R 
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of the new chapel were laid in that year,—" De fiinflalione oapellffl 
8. Stephani in palatio Westmonasterii," — and it aeema to have been 
completed in ahont fifteen years, as another Roll of the 37th of the 
same king gives directions for the painting of it. The crypt of this 



Ttatmufi Bt- Btspluii'i Ohapel, TMtmlmter, a.o. 1360. 

period is still prescrred amidst. all the new buildings. A beautiful 
series of engravings, and a complete restoration of this chapel, most 
carefully and conscientiously made out by Mackenzie, vas published 
by the Government in 1844, royal folio. Mackenzie was the best 
architectural draughtsman of his day, and some of his drawings are 
as accurate as photographs. 

A.D. 1350 — 1386. Lincoln Cathedral. The vaults of the three 
towers built by John de 'Welbum, treasurer'. 

A.D. 1351. Fart of Donnington Church, LincolDshire. Henry, Lord 
Percy, bequeathed 81. in this year to the works then going on in this 
church^. The nave and aides are of about this time, and a fine 
example of the Decorated style, with lofty arches and large clerestory 
windows ; the aisles, which are the later part, are transitional. 

A.D. 1352. Chatteris Church, Cambridgeshire, consecrated. The 
convent was destroyed by fire in 1310, and entirely rebuilt; the 
church was completed about this time. The style is Decorated 
throughout nearly the whole of the church, but the south aisle, which 
is one of the later parts, is transitional to the Perpondicular ', 

A.D. 1352— 1361. Edington Church, Wiltshire. A small monastery 
was founded here by William de Edington, Bishop of Winchester; 
the first stone of the church was laid in 1352, and the church was 
dedicated in 1361. Bishop Edington died in 1366". It is a valu- 
able specimen of the transition from the Decorated to the Ferpeu- 

' Begister of hfs cbartaTa in the ' a pardon from Edw. m. for the Boc- 

Bsoord-Toom of the Dean and Chapter. tor and brethren for having fortiGed 

'' Tat. EboT. their hoose -without having previously 

' See Mon. Ang., vol. ii. p. 614. obtained the rojsl lioenoe to erenel- 

" LplaQd,Itin.,vol.vLfol.61;M'(m, lateit. (See "Domsstio Architeotore," 

Aug., tL 636. The bishop obtained toL iii p. 416} 
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dicniar style, a fine cnicifonn church, and one of the eailiest dated 
examples of this transition. 



Vat Rimt of Bdlitfton AttnT abnrab, TUU.. a-v. lUl. 

A.S. 1352 — 1395. Carlisle Cathedral'. The cost end of the choir, 
the triforium, and the clerestory built by BishopB de Wilton and 
Thomas de Appleby. The eastern bay of each of the choir-aisles is 
a curious mixture of the Early English and Decorated styles, evidently 
added on to the original Early English choir after the fire in 1292 ; 
the lower part of the great east window is also of that time, but 
the upper part with the tracery is considerably later — not earlier than 
1360, and probably the work of Bishop Appleby after 1363. The 
painted glass in the head, and what remains in the clerestory, ia 
dated, by the anna of Bichard II. and his queen, Ann of Bohemia ; 
between 1382 and 1394. (See p. 234.) 

A.o. 1354 — 1378. Uerton CoUego Library, Oxfotd, built, as ap- 
pears trom the Bursars' Bolls, preserved in the college. In the former 
year, 28th Edward III., is an entry, "Fro uno carpentario ad facien- 
dum Palatiam Librariffi, et alia necessaria Ehdm, lu." The masonry 
of the lower part of the wall to the height of about ten feet from the 
ground, that is, the wall of the chamheta under the library, is evidently 
of earlier character than the npper part, and the work appears to have 
been suspended for several years. It is most probable that the lower 
parts of the walls of the whole of this original quadrangle (of which 
the library forms two sides of the npper story) were built by the 
founder, whose sudden death caused the saspension of this work as 
well as of the chapel, and that the college gradually completed them 
as they could obtain funds. The library is usually attributed to 
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William B«ade, who was a felloir of the college at tliat penod, and 
became Bishop of ChicheBter in 1369. It ia probable that he con- 
tributed to the fund for this purpose. 
Godwin (p. 388) aaya that 

" He ma sometime Fellow of Uerton College in Oxford, where be gare 
himBelf most part to the stud; of mathematikeB, and that to bo Kood purpose, 
as be bath the reputation of tne most excellent mathematician of his age. In 
his riper jears he fell to divinitj, and proceeded Doclor in that facultj. He 
built the castle of Amberl; from the ground, left his pictures, manj tables, 
•nd astronooiicsl instrnmeats to Merton College, where (I hear) uiej are 
jet kept." 

The style is tronsitioDal &om Decorated to Perpendicular; the vin- 
doirs are single lights, vith trefoil heads and a square sunk panel 
over. Some of them contain the original painted glass of the four- 
teenth century, and some of the ornamented paving-tiles are still in 
use. The two winga of the library are of different dates; the later 
one A.D. 1377-B, — it was much altered in the time of James I. 

J..D. L35J5. The wooden vaulted ceiling or roof of the nave of 
York Minster given by Abp. Thoresby ; the walls had been completed 
in 1345". 

A.D. 1355, The tomb of Haymo de Heathe, (now Hythe,) Bishop 
of Bocbester in Rochester Cathedral '. 

A.D. 1355. The tomb of Lady Elizabeth de Montacute in Christ 
Church Cathedral, Oxford. She died "on Tuesday after the Feast 



PaDsL from the Toinb at lAdr niisbBtli ds Kimttoat*, Oiilit Charchi Oi&iii], i.n. USD. 
of the Blessed Virgin, 1355'.*' The chapel in which this tomb ia 
situated is in the same style and was built by this lady ; it is a fine 

" Baine's " Fabric BoUs," p. liv. 
r Bee Oongh's " SepiUidiral Monn- 
menta," vol. L p. IDS, PI. xxzrii. 
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example of a Decorated chapel, vith a groined ranlt, the boBsea of 
which are beautifully carved. The buttreBses and parapet and the 



PnuMi from IiidT Kontamtt'i Qitpt'i Gbilit Dhwdii OxAnd. a-d. 18C9. 

side windows also remain perfect, bat the east window has been hmg 

deetroyed, and had been replaced by an ngly window of the time of 

Charlea II. ; this was removed in 

1860, and replaced by one in the 

style of the Qothic of the north 

of Italy. It is doubtful whether 

this was any improvement, as the 

new window does not harmonize with 

the old work any better than the one 

which it has replaced, and this defers 

to the nest generation the task of 

reatoring the east window of this bean- 

tiful chapel to its original form, which 

will, however, be eaey so long as the 

side windows are suffered to remain 

OS models to copy from. 

A.S. 1356—1369. Norwich Cathe- 
dral. The spire built by Bishop Percy 
in 1463. It was stmck by lightning, 
and was repaired by Bishop Lehart, 
or Lyhart'. 

A.D. 1356. Norborongh Hall, 
Iforthamptonahire, built by Geo&ey 
de la Uare about this date. It is one 
of the most beautiful examples of do- 
mestic architecture in the Decorated 
style that we have remaining', and QhftBBW, BflrtwwH H^l 
has a very remarkable chimney, which ' 

might serve as a model to mod«n builders. 

■ Bee Bridges* "Sorthunptonshire." 

.l.u.p.637; sad'-Do 

teotore," voL iL p.3S4. 
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A.s. 1359 — 1373. WindBor Caatle, A oonndeniWe part of the bnild- 
iDK8 in the upper ward are of this period, built aoder the direction of 
■William of Wykeham, ae clerk of the works ; this clearly appears from 
the Public Records, both in the great lloll of the Pipe aad the Close 
Bolls, and many of the builders' accounts are preserved. The parts 
which remain most perfect are the gatehouse of the upper ward, com.- 
monly called the Norman Qat«, and the range of vaulted chambers 
underneath the royal apartments, Tlieae probably always were, as 
they still are, the servants' rooms; the same arrangement being also 
preserved in "Warwick Castle, and other medieval houses. At "Windsor 
the exterior has been cased, but the interior is comparatively little 
altered, and the long series of vaulted rooms agrees with the other 
works of Wykeham. The vaults are groined, and have ribs of umple 
character, and bosses of roses or other foliage. 

i..i>. 1360 — 1366. The first two windows on the north side of the 
west end of Wiochester Cathedral, and the first window on the south 
ude of the same, with their corresponding huttressee, &o., built by 
Bishop William of Edington '. The 
great west window is also part of the 
same work, although the parapet and 
pinnaole over it were added by 
Wykeham; the difference may be 
distinguished by the mouldings, and 
by the flowered points to the cusps, 
which are not found in Wykeham's 
work at Winchester, though they do 
occur at New College. 

A.B. 1361—1372. Tork Cathe- 
dral. The presbytery or Lady-chapel 
built by Archbishop John de Thores- 
by, and the Percy chantry begun 
in 1362 by hia permission*. Ho 
WM buried before the altar of the *^ 
chapel which he had built, according 
to the usual custom of the period. The choir proper w 
aa soon as the presbytery, or eastern portion, was completed, and the 
work was carried on until 1405, when the roof was finished. The 
style is early and rich Perpendicular, and the arch-mouldings are 
transitional from Decorated to Perpendicular. 

A.n. 1362 — 1386. The college hall, and part of the abbot's house, 
now the deaneir, of Westminster Abbey built by Abbot Nicholas 
LltUngton, who likewise finished the south and west sides of the great 
cloister \ The J'erusalem Chamber was also part of his work, but this 
has been ao much altered that it can hardly be recognised, 

A.D. 1363 . Ely, Holy Cross. The new parish church, on the 

north side of the Minster, was dedicated in this year by Bishop Lang- 



■c end of WlncJiuMi Catliadial. 



' Mim,Ang.,iol.t^.l97 ; Hmray's 
" Handbook," 1861, vol. i. p. 8 ; Wil- 
lis's " Arohiteotmal HiBtorj of Win- 
chester Cattaedral," 1846, p. 64. 

* Baine's " Fabrio BoIIb," p. ziiv. ; 
Oodwln, p. 474 ; Browne, p. 148. 



■ Arohives of the Chnieh; Smith's 
" History of WeBtminBter Abbey," 
Tol.i. pp. 199, 200; and Mmuutiam, 
vol. i. p. 276; SooK'B "Oleaninga 
bom WestmiusbBr Abbey." 
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ham^. This appears to be the very beautiM church on the north 
side of the choir, still used as a parish church, and now called Trinity 
Church, but long supposed to have been the Lady-chapel. 

A.D. 1363 . Wells. The Vicar's Close founded by Ralph of 

Shrewsbury, Bishop of Bath and Wells ". The only portions remain- 
ing of this period are part of the gatehouse with the hall oyer it, the 
kitcheui and the porch of the staircase *. The rest of the buildings 
of this Close were almost rebuilt by Bishop Beckington and his 
executors in the fifteenth century, and the haU was considerably 
altered in the time of Henry VIII. 

A.n. 1363. Winscomb Church, Somerset, built by Bishop Ealfe of 
Shrewsbury ^. It is a good example of the fine Perpendicular churches 
of Somerset, early in ^e style, but still distinctly Perpendicular. It 
is another instance of the overlapping of the styles occasionally, which 
has been before mentioned ; — in Gloucester Cathedral, and other in- 
stances also, this style began to come in about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 

A.D. 1366 — 1386. Wells Cathedral; the south-west tower built by 
Bishop John de Harewell, who also gave 100 marcs to the glazing of 
the west window*. The upper part of this tower is early Perpen- 
dicular, and there is a Perpendicular open parapet on the sill of the 
west window within. 

A.D. 1367. Hull, Trinity Church. The tomb of the founder. 

Sir William de la Pole, is of this date, and the church was probably 
finished about this time. (See Plate, p. 226.) 

'* It is a large and fine building ; its east end to the street is Decorated, and 
of eood composition : it is a cross church, and in the centre has a very lofty 
and beautiful tower : the western part is Pernendicular, of good character, 
remarkably light and with very small piers. Tne transepts are of very early 
Decorated work, and the great window of tbe south transept is very curious 
from its tracery and momdings. The chancel is open, ana has a very fine 
effect ; there is in it a Decorated monument [of Sir W. de la Pole] with 
rich canopy and buttresses, and some niches and stalls ; there is also some 
wood screen-work. The font is large and much enriched." 

There is a fine engraving of the tomb in Blore's *^ Monumental 
Bemains." 

A.I). 1367 — 1373. Ely Cathedral. Bishop John de Bamet made 
three windows on the south side of the presbytery and two on the 
north **. These windows are in the Decorated style. 

A.D. 1368 . Poynings Church, Sussex. Michael, Lord Poy- 

nings, by his will dated this year gave 200 marcs towards the build- 
ing of the new church, and the same sum was given in the following 

7 Ely History, in Jnglia Sacra, vol. ^ Godwin's " Lives of the Bishops," 

i. p. 663. p. 302. 

• Pegge*B Sylloge, p. 72 ; Britten, * Wells History, in Anglia Sacra, 

p. 39, Ac. vol. i. p. 570. 

■ There is a onrioTis little mnni- ' Ely History, in Anglia Sacra, 

ment-room over this poroh, but it be- vol. i. p. 664. 
longs to the later period. 
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year by JoaD, Ms widow ". This church ia a mixtore of the Do- 
cortttod and Perpendicu- 
lar Btyles, the latter pre- 
ponderating. 

A.». 1368—1371. Pa- 
trington Church, York- 
shire, probably buitt by 
Bobert de Patrington, 
treasurer of York Min- 
ster'. "It is a lai^e 
cross church, with a fine 
spire. Many portions of 
inis church are fine De- 
corated work, and others 
good Perpendicular." 

k.T>. 1868—1380. The 
prior's kitchen at Dur- . ^,„ - - , 

ham was commenced in 
the former yesr, as ap- 
pears &om the Fabric 
AoUs, and was probably 
finished before the latter 

year. The verv remark- „ 

able groined viult with Tindow. Fwnim e«w, ^... i«a. 

its louvre is probably the finest thing of the kind now remaining. The 
building is nearly perfect, the internal fittings only being modem s. 

i.B. 1369 . The prior and convent of Worcester obtained the 

royal licence to oienellate their priory and the adjacent buildings. 
Several of these bnildings still remain ; the beautiful guests' hall of 
tills period was palled down iu 1862. 

A.D. 1369. The tomb of Philippa, queen of Edward III., in West- 
minster Abbey ''. Her efflgy lies recumbent under 
a canopy upon an altar-tomb or high tomb, sur- 
rounded by niches for the weepers ; the figures 
have been destroyed, but the canopy and the 
niches are very beautiftil Decorated work; the 
panels for the shields of arms under the figures 
are placed on quatrefoils. The oostume and head- 
dress of the efflgy are very charaoteristio of the 
period. 

K.j>, 1369. The tomb of Lewis Charlton, Bishop 
of Hereford, in his cathedral '. i 

A.D. 1370—1390. Wiroington Church. Bedford- 
shire, built by John Cuxteys, lord of the manor, as appears by the 
followii^ iuBcriptiou in brass on his tomb; he died in 1391: — 

"DoroeBtio Arohitectara," vol. ij. 

* Bee Blore'B " Monumental Bs- 
tnains," 1S26, 4ta., No. 7. 
... „ ' See Googh'B " SepalohraJ Monn- 

Joumol," ToL Tii. p. 14S. ments," vol i. p. 123, PL xlvii., 1836, 

' Baiue'a " Psbno Bolls," p. lix 4lo. Ho. 7. 

t See Billing's "Doihami" and 
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"FlO JACET JoHAHTIBfl CcBTBYB SDKimTa 1>S 'WTlITMOTOJf ttUOHIlAlI 

ifAioB BTAPLB LABABn Calbsii et Albbrdi ux. ki. am istaic eccle- 
BiAx BB MOTO coHtrrnuiBBuirr," &c. 

Tlie style ia Decorated, but late in tbe style". 

A.D. 1371—1379. The chapel of St. Nioholas, at Lynn, Norfolk, 
built '. The heads of Edn^ard III. and Fhilippa, and their armorial 
BupporterH, are there used as omamenta. 

A.D. 1372. The tomb of Nicholas, Lord Cantilnpe, in Lincoln Ca- 
thedral >». 

A.D. 1373. Nnnoey CasUe, Somerset, built by Sir John de la Mare, 
■who obtained the royal lioenoe in this year. The walls are nearly 
perfect, and it is a regular fortress of the period, aurroundod by the 
moat. The style is tranailional from Decorated 
to Perpendicular. 

A.i>. 1375. Selby Abbey, Yorkshire. The royal 
licence was obtained this year to fortify and cre- 
nelliite their church, cloister, and manse ". This 
probably givea tbe date of the completion of tbe 
very beautiful Decorated choir. 

Aj). 1376. The tomb of Edward the Black 
Prince, in Canterbury Cathedral ', His effigy ia 

recumbent on an altar-tomb under a flat canopy ; . _ _ 

the side of the tomb is panelled for shields of ^SiijB^tef'vfflJ'S?' 
arms, which retain the heraldic colonriog; the "™''' 
figure ia in plate armour, with the helmet of the period, and ohain- 
matl on the neck, and his coat of anna on his jupon. These details of 
costume are useful for comparison. 

^ Bee LjBonB' Magna Brilanniea, " Sea Ooogh's " Sepulohral Uonn- 

Tol. i. p. 161; Arohiteotmol TopO' mente," and Wild's "Linoaln Ca- 

graphy — BedtordEhira, No. 36 ; and thedral," p.36, PI. it. 
Brandon's " Pariah ChnroheB," ■ Rot. Ong., Becord CommisBion, 

' Parkma' " History of Norfolk," p. 341. 
p. fi9S ; and Britton's " Architectural ° See Blore's " Monnmental Be- 

Autiqnities," loL iti. p. 70. nuins," Nos. 10 and 11. 
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PERPENDICULAR STYLE. 

Perpenbicdlae English Doorways. 

Th* great distinctioii of Perpendicular doorways from those 
of the last atjle ia the almost constant square head over the 
arch, which is surrounded by the outer moulding of the archi- 
trave, and the span- "; ' 
drel filled with some 
ornament, and over 
all a dripstone is 
generally placed. 
This ornamented 
spandrel In a square 
to Westminster Hall 
pendicular buildings, 
latest period of good 
way much later. Ii 
ways, a canopy is so 
square head, and son 
»t the .id., as at King's Collfge Chapel, ,i„,%^\^ 
Cambridge. This square head is not always 
used interiorly, for an ogee canopy is sometimes used, or panels 
down to the arch, as at St. George's, Windsor ; and there aro 
some small exterior doorways without the square head. The 
shafts used in these doorways are smull, and have mostly plain 
capitals, which are often octagonal, and the bases made so, 
below the first astragul. But there are still, in the early part 
of the style, some flowered capitals ; and in those to the shafts 
of piers, in small churches, it ia common for the capital to have 
in its hollow one or two square flowers. 

The mouldings of the capitals often contain (more par- 
ticularly in the later dates of this style) a member which is 
precisely the cyma recta of Grecian work. In small works, 
the bases of shafts have many mouldings, repetitions of ogees 
are mostly used, intermixed with hollows or straight slopes. 
The architraves of these doorways have generally one or more 
large hollows, sometimes filled with statuary niches, but more 
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oftfiB plain ; this large hollow, in the architraTss of both door- 
ways and windows, ia one of the best marks of this style. 

[The gateway of St. John's College, Oxford, p. 251, is re- 
markable from having the dripstone carried on shafts which 



WertmliuUr AXW, i.c- lass. Usools OftOiadMl, o. 14W. 

project from the face of the vail, and are not recessed, as is 
usnally the case in Gothic wo^k. 

Several of the colleges in Oxford and Cambridge have good 
doorways and gateways of this style.] 



Perpendicular Emolisu "Windows. 

These are easily distinguished by their mullions running 
in perpendicular lines, and the transoms, which are now gene - 
rat The varieties of the last style were in the disposition 
of the principal lines of the tracery ; in tliis, they are rather 
in the disposition of the minute parte : a window of four or 
more lights is generally divided into two or three parts, by 
strong mullions running quite up, and the portion of arch be- 
tween them doubled from the centre of the side division. In 
large windows the centre one ia again sometimes made an 
arch, and often in windows of seven or nine lights the arches 
spring across, making two of four or five lights, and the 
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centre belonging to each. The heads of windows^ instead of 
beiDg filled with flowing ramifications, haye slender muUions 
running from the heads of the lights, between each prin- 
cipal mullion, and these have small transoms till the window 
is diyided into a series of small panels ; and the heads being 
arched, are trefoiled or cinquefoiled. Sometimes these small 
mullions are crossed over each other in small arches ; leaving 
minute quatrefoils, and these are carried across in straight 
lines. Under the transom is generally an arch ; but in 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and Nottinghamshire, and perhaps 
in some other parts, there is a di&rent mode of foliating 
the straight line without an arch, which has a singular ap- 
pearance. 

In the later windows of this style, the transoms are often 
ornamented with small battlements, and sometimes with flowers, 
which, when well executed, have a very fine efiect. Amidst 
so great a variety of windows, (for perhaps full half the win- 
dows in English edifices over the kingdom are of this style,) 
it is difficult to particularize ; but St. George's, Windsor, for 
four lights, and the clerestory windows of Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel for five, are some of the best executed. For a large 
window, the east window of York has no equal, and by taking 
its parts, a window of any size may be formed. 

There are some good windows of which the heads haye the 
mullions alternate, that is, the perpendicular line rises from the 
top of the arch of the panel below it. The windows of the 
Abbey Church at Bath are of this description. The east win- 
dow of the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick is extremely rich, 
and has, both within and without, many singularities. (See 
p. 254.) The mullions which divide it into three parts have 
a part of the great hollow for their moulding, which on the 
inside is filled with very rich statuary niches; the centre 
part of this window is divided into very minute panellings 
in the upper part. 



It is necessary here to say a little of a window which may 
be mistaken for a Decorated window; this is one of three 
lights, used in many country churches ; the mullions simply 
cross each other, and are cinquefoiled in the heads, and quatre- 
foiled in the three upper spaces ; but to distinguish this from 
a Decorated window, it will generally be necessary to examine 
its arch, its mullion mouldings, and its dripstone, as well as its 
being (as it often is) accompanied by a clearly Perpendicular 
window at the end, or connected with it so as to be evidently of 
that time. Its arch is yery often four-centred, which at once 
decides its date; its mullion mouldings are often small^ and 
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yeiv delicately worked ; its dripstone in many instances has 
6Qiae clear mark, and when the Decorated tracery is become 
familiar, it will be distinguished from it by its being a mere 
foliation of a space, and not a flowing quatrefoil with .the 
mouldings carried round it. 

Large circular windows do not appear to haye been in use 
in this style ; but the tracery of the circles in the transepts of 
Westminster Abbey appears to have been renewed during this 
period. At Henry the Seventh's Chapel a window is used in the 
aisles which seems to have led the way to that wretched sub« 
stitute for fine tracery, the square-headed windows of Queen 
Elizabeth and King James the First's time. This window is 
a series of small panels forming a square head, and it is not 
flat but in projections, and these, with the octagonal towers 
used for buttresses, throw the exterior of the building into 
fritter, ill- assorting with the boldness of the clerestory win- 
dows. In most of the later buildings of this style, the window 
and its architrave completely fill up the space between the 
buttresses, and the east and west windows are often very 
large : the west window of St. George's, Windsor, has fifteen 
lights in three divisions, and is a grand series of panels, 
from the floor to the roof; the door is amongst the lower 
ones, and all above the next to the door is pierced for the 
window. The east window at Gloucester is also very large, 
but that is of three distinct parts, not in the same line 
of plan. 

When canopies are used, which is not so often as in the last 
style, they are generally of the ogee character, beautifully 
crocketed. 

[When a Perpendicular window is of five lights, which in 
the larger windows is very frequently the case, the central 
light is a continuous panel from top to bottom, and from the 
mullions of this the sub^arches spring on either side, as in 
the clerestory of York and in Henry the Seventh's Chapel. 
This arrangement does not occur in any other style. In de- 
based Perpendicular work the window -arch often becomes 
round, or the point is scarcely perceptible. 

The cusps in the tracery of Perpendicular windows are 
formed in rather a diflerent manner from those used in the 
earlier styles ; they seem to grow more naturally out of the 
mullions, and are not so much like insertions ; while in some 
examples of the Early English style they actually are worked 
on separate pieces and let into a groove in the mullion ; this 
would be impossible with the Perpendicular cusps. The points 
of the cusps are sometimes ornamented with roses or foliage, as 
in the west front of Winchester Cathedral, and in a few of the 
original windows at New College, Oxford. In Perpendicular 

a 
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screens, and other wood-work, this sort of floriated cusp is 
very common. 

Not only the transoms, as already mentioned, but the sills 
also of windows of this style are often battlemented, as in the 
west window of Merton CoUe^ Chapel, Oxford. This is one 
of the instances of the abuse of the battlement by using it too 
profusely as an ornament in this style. The Tudor-flower 
ornament is almost equally abused in the later examples of 
this style ; it is used on the transoms of windows, and instances 
may probably be found of its use on the siUs also.] 



Perpenoicuiar English Arches. 

Although the four-centred arch is much used, particularly 
in the latter part of the style, yet, as in all the other styles, we 
have in this also arches of almost all sorts amongst the orna- 
mental parts of niches, &c., and in the composition lines of 
panels are arches from a very flue thin lancet to an almost flat 
segment Yet, with all this variety, the four-centred arch 
is the one most used in large buildings, and the arches of 
other character, used in the division of the aisles, begin to 
have what id one of the great distinctions of this style, — the 
almost constant use of mouldings running from the base all 
round the arch, without any stop horizontally, by way of 
capital; sometimes with one shaft and capital, and the rest 
of the lines running; the shafts in front running up with- 
out stop to the roof, and from their capitals springing the 
groins. In window-arches, shafts are now very seldom used, 
the architrave running all round, and' both window-arches 
and the arches of the interior are often inclosed in squares, 
with ornamented spandrels, either like the doors, or of panel- 
ling. Interior arches have seldom any dripstone when the 
square is used. 

Another great distinction of these arches, in large build* 
ings, is the absence of the triforium or gallery, between the 
arches of the nave and the clerestory windows; their place 
is now supplied by panels, as at St George's, Windsor, [and 
the nave of Canterbury J or statuary niches, as at Henry the 
Seventh's Chapel ; or they are entirely removed, as at Bath, 
and Manchester Old Church, &c 

[The ogee arch, although used in the Decorated style, is per- 
haps more common in the Perpendicular, especially in the heads 
of niches and in canopies over sedilia, &c. The elliptical arch 
is also occasionally, but rarely, used.] * 
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Perpendicular English Piers. 

The masaive Norman round pier, lessened in size and ex- 
tended in length, with shafts set round it, became the Early 
English pier ; the shafts were multiplied, and set into the face 
of the pier, which became, in its plan, lozenge, and formed the 
Decorated pier. We now find the pier again altering in shape, 
becoming much thinner between the arches, and its proportion 
the other way, from the nave to the aisle, increased, by having 
those shafts which run to the roof, to support the springers of 
the groins, added in front, and not forming a part of the mould- 
ings of the arch, but having a bold hollow between them : this 
is particularly apparent at King's College Chapel, Cambridge, 
St. George's, Windsor, and Henry the Seventh's Chapel, the 
three great models of enriched Perpendicular style ; but it is 
observable in a less degree in many others. In small churches, 
the pier mentioned in the last style, of four shafts and four 
hollows, is still much used, [as at Bushden, Northants.]; but 
many small churches have humble imitations of the magni- 
ficent arrangement of shafts and mouldings spoken of above. 
There are still some plain octagonal, &c., piers, in small 
churches, which may belong to this age. 

Though filleted shafts are not so much used as in the last 
style, the exterior moulding of the architrave of interior arches 
IB sometimes a filleted round, which has a good effect, [as at 
St. Andrew's, Plymouth] ; and in general the mouldings and 
parts of piers, architraves, &c., are much smaller than those 
used in the last style, except the large hollows before men- 
tioned, [as at Plymstock, Devon.] 

[The shallowness of the mouldings, which is generally one 
of the characteristics of the Perpendicular style, is perhaps 
more conspicuous in the piers than anywhere else; the deep 
cutting 01 the earlier styles is quite lost, (excepting the one 
wide and deep hollow, as at Plymstock,) and the surface of the 
pier is often worked in a wavy line, forming a sort of shallow 
ogecj as at Xotnes.] 



Perpendicular English Bxtttressbs. 

These differ very little from those of the last style, except 
that triangular heads to the stages are much less used, the set- 
offs being much more often bold projections of plain slopes; 
yet many fine buildings have the triangular heads. In the 
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upper Btory, the buttressea are often very thin, and have 
diagonal faces. There are few large buildings of this style 
without 9;ing buttresses, and these are often pierced ; at 
Henry the Seventh's Chapel they are of rich tracery, and 
the buttresses are octagonal turrets. At King's College 
Chapel, Cambridge, which has only one height within, the 

E rejection of the buttresses is so great as to allow chapels 
Btweeu the wall of the nave, and another level with the 



front of the buttress. At Gloucester, and perhaps at some 
other places, an arch or half-arch is pierced in the lower part 
of the buttresses. There are a few buildings of this style 
without any buttresses. All the kinds are occasionally orna- 
mented witJi statuary niches, and canopies of various descrip- 
tions, and 'the diagonal comer buttress is not so common as 
in the last style ; but the two buttresses often leave a square, 
which runs up, and sometimes, as at the tower of the Old 
Church at Manchester, is crowned with a third pinnacle. 

[The buttresses and pinnacles to the aisles of the nave at 
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Winchester are good examples of this style, and the change 
hetween the one at the angle, built by Bishop 
Edington in 1360, which is aknost Decorated, 
and those built by Wykeham in 1394, shews 
the gradual progress that was then going on ; 
but after this time it is often difficult to find 
any distinction between early and late Perpen- 
dicular work.] 

Although pinnacles are used very freely in 
this style, yet there are some buildings whose 
buttresses run up and finish square without 
any; of this description is St. George's, Wind- 
sor, and the Beauchamp Chapel. The but- 
tresses of the small eastern addition at Peterr 
borough Cathedral are curious, having statues 
of saints for pinnacles. 

In interior ornaments, the buttresses nsed 
are sometimes small octagons, sometimes pa- 
nelled, sometimes plain, and then, as well 
as the small buttresses of niches, are often 
banded with a band different from the Early 
English, and much broader. Such are the 
buttresses between the doors of Henry the 
Seventh's Chapel. 

The small buttresses of this style attached 
to screen -work, stall -work, and niches, are 
different from any before used, and they form 
a good mark of the style. The square pedes- 
tal of the pinnacle being set with an angle 
to the front, is continued down, and on each 
side is set a small buttress of a smaller face 
than this pedestal, thus leaving a small staff 
between them ; these buttresses have set-offs, 
and this small staff at each set-off has the 
moulding to it, which being generally two 
long hollows, and a fillet between, has on 
the staff an appearance of a spear-head. It 
is not easy to describe this buttress in words, 
but when once seen, it will be easily re- 
cognised ; and as almost every screen and 
tabernacle niche is ornamented with them in 
this style, they need not be long sought. The 
niches in front of Westminster Mall, (one 
of the best and earliest Perpendicular ex- 
amples,) and the niches under the clerestorv 
windows of Henry the Seventh's Chapel, 
(one of the latest,) liave them almost exactly similar. 





Henry vn.'8 Chapel, 
WeBtmingter. 



FSHPElfDICTTLAR EN0LI8H TARtXTS. 



Perpendicdiah English TABLEra. 

The cornice is nov, in tar^ buildings, often composed of 
several small mouldings, sometimea divided by one or two 



OmiloAt lAntoiit Itorauliln^ 



considerable hollows, not very deep ; yet still, in plain build- 
ings, the old cornice mouldmgs are mnoh adhered to ; but 
it is more often omuuented in the hollov with flowers, &c., 




StHnti Ouidlsi Vorthjuuptaiuhln. 



and sometimea with grotesque animala : of this tbe chnrches 
of Gresford and Mold, in Flintshire, are corions exampIeSf 
being a complete ohase of cats, rats, mioe, doss, and a va- 
riety of imfigioary figures, amongst whiob vanoiis groteaqae 
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monkeys are very conspicuous. In the latter end of the 

style something yery analogous to an 

ornamented frieze is perceived, of which 

the canopies to the niches in yarioas 

Works are examples, and the angels so 

profusely introduced in the later rich 

works are a sort of cornice ornaments. 

These are very conspicuous at St. George's, 

Windsor, and Henry the Seventh's Chapel. 

At Bath is a cornice of two hollows, and 

a round between with fillets, both upper 

and under surface nearly alike. 

The dripstone of this style is, in the 
heads of doors and some windows, much 
the same as in the last style, and it most 
generally finishes by a plain return; 
though corbels are sometimes used, this 
return is frequently continued horizon- 
tally. [These corbels are frequently 
heads, see p. 271.] 

Tablets under the windows are like the 
dripstone, and sometimes fine bands are carried round as 
tablets. Of these there are some fine remains at the cathe- 
dral, and at the tower of St. John's, Chester. 

The basement mouldings ordinarily used are not materially 
different from the last style, reversed ogees and hollows, 
variously disposed, being the principal mouldings ; but in rich 
buildings several mouldings and alternate faces are used. 




Basement, Bolton Abbey, 
lorkahlre. 



Perpendicular English Niches [and Screens]. 

These are very numerous, as amongst them we must in- 
clude nearly all the stall, tabernacle, and screen-work in the 
English churches; for there appears little wood-work of an 
older date, and it is probable that much scieen-work was 
defaced at the Reformation, but restored in Queen Mary's 
time, and not again destroyed ; at least the execution of much 
of it would lead to such a supposition, being very full of minute 
tracery, and much attempt at stiffly ornamented friezes. 

The remains of oak screen-work and tracery are much greater 
than would be conceived possible, considering the varied de- 
structions of the Reformation and Civil War. Moat of our cathe- 
drals, and very many snutller churches, contain tabernacle and 
screen-work in excellent condition, and of beautiful execution ; 
and amongst this kind of work should be reckoned the great 
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namber of stalls with tum-np seats and benchea ; these, thoagh 
many of them are of abominable composition, are by no means 
all so ; the ceremoniee of the Charch, legends, and, above all, 
figares of animals, flowers, and foliage, admirably designed 
and executed, make up by far tiie greater number. At St. 
Michael's Church, Coventry, are many of the beet character. 
The benches before these stalls present, in their ends and 
^nts, combinations of panelling and flower-work of great 
beauty. As an instance how late wood-work was executed in 
a good style, there is some screen-work in the church ai 
Hnyton in Lancashire, in which the date is cut in such a way 
as to preclude any doabt of its being done at the time; 
and the date is corroborated by armorial bearings carved 
on the same work ; this date is 1663, a time at which all 
idea of executing good English work in stone seems to have 
been lost. 



Bt Utxi IbglaiBn Obnroli. OifUd. 



Many niches are simple recesses, with rich ogee canopies, 
and others have over-hanging square-headed canopies, with 
many minute buttresses and pinoadeB, auwnedwith battle- 
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menu ; or, in the latter part of the style, irith what has bera 
called the Tudor flower, an ornament used instead of battlement 
as an apper finish, and profusely strewed oyer the roofs, &o, of 
rich late hnildings. Of these niches those in Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel, between the arches and clerestory windows, are perhspa 
as good a specimen as any. Of the plain recesses, with ogee 
canopies, there are some fine ones at Windsor. 

The whole interior of the richer buildings of this style is 
more or lees a series of panels ; and therefore, as every pand 
may, on occasion, become a niche, we find great variety of shape 
and size ; but like those of tlie last style, they may generally tw 
reduced to one or other of these divisions. 



PERPBNDICULAB EmGLISH ObNAHENTS. 

The grand source of ornament, in this style, is paneUing; 
indeed, the interior of 
most rich buildings is 
only a general series of 
it; for example. King's 
- College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, is all panel, ex- 
cept the floor; for the 
doors and windows are 
nothing but pierced pa- 
nels, included in the 
general design, and the 
very roof is a series of 
them of diSerent shapes. 
The same may be said 
of the interior of St. 
George's, Windsor ; and 
still further, Henry the 
Seventh's Chapel is so 

both within and with- [ 

out, there being no 
plain wall all over the 
chapel, except the ex- 
terior from below the 
base moulding ; all 
above is ornamental 

panel. All the small „„ 

Sapels of late erection f""*"^ 'f"^"** ■«««»'P«««1>1«. »" >"»• 
in this style, such as those at Winchester, and several at 
Windsor, are thus all pierced panel. 
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St. Michael Coalaney, ITorwioh, may be noticed as a very 
fine Emecimes of Norfolk building in flint and stone, wbioh 
prevBus in a great number of tbe ohurobes in that district } 
and at a short distance the efiect is good. 



Bt Klahul OMl*aer> lorwloh, o. IBOO- 

The tracery mouldings, some real, some apparent, and the 
ornaments, small battlements, Tudor flowers, and other embel- 
lishments, are cat in stone, and the interstices repreeentiag 
the sunken parts Elled up with flint. 

In this church a portion of the chancel is built in this way, 
and the work being well executed and very minute, its effect 
is Terr curious. This portion of the church is Perpendicular, 
and the design very good. It may be well to state, that in 
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some ohurchea this mixtare ia found of Decorated ebaracter, 
with the elegant forms of that style heautifully made out, 
and it is posaihle there may be some of it of a still earlier 
date*. 

Ezclusive of this .general source of ornament, there are a fev 

Culiar to it; one, the battlement to transoms of windows, 
already been mentioned; 
this, in works of late date, 
is very frequent, sometimes 
extending; to smull transoms 
in the head of the window, 
as well as the general divi- 
sion of the lights. Another, 
the Tudor flower, is, in rich 
work, equally commoD, and 

forins a most beaatifat en- ,^ ^,„_ ^^r, a» atm,a; oh.p«. 
nched battlement, and is 

also sometimes used on the transoms of windows in small work. 
Another peculiar ornament of this style is the angel-oomioe^ 
used at Windsor and in Henry the 
Seventh's Chapel ; but though ac- 
cording with the character of those 
buildings, it is by no means fit for 
general use. These angels have 
been much diffused, as supporters 
of shields, and as corbels to support 
roof-beame, kc. Plain as the Ab- 
bey Church at Bath is in its gene- 
ral execution, it bas a variety of 
angels as corbels, for different pur- 
poses. 

A great number of edifioes of this 
style appear to have been executed 

in the reign of Henry the Seventh ^^ '**^ig^^ '' '^^ 
[and Eighth], as the angels so pro- 
fusely introduced into his own works, and also his badges, — the 
rose and portcullis, — and sometimes his more rare cognizances, 
are abundantly scattered in buildings of this style. 

Flowers of various kinds continue to ornament cornices, 
&0., and crockets were variously formed : towards the end of 
the style those of pinnecles were often very much projected, 
which has a disagreeable effect; there are many of these 
pinnacles at Oxford, principally worked in the decline of the 
style. 

[The corbels used to terminate the dripstones in the early 

1 on flint and stooe panelling n 
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part of this style are frequentlj heada, those of a. king and 
a bishop being the most common. They are generally well 
carved, and the costume of these heads is often useful ae 
a guide to the date of the building. The tall mitre of the 



OnakM, Bollliiill. Onoket. I^Ttiibam, BoSalk. Ante-Olupsl, Kartdii Otdlef*, 

Oi&«d,i.D. 1134. 

bishop especially is in general a safe and easy guide ; early 
mitres are always low : it is not until the fifteenth century 
that they become tall. The heada of kings are supposed to 
be intended to represent the reiguing sovereign, and those of 
bishops the bishop of the diocese of the time ; these heads 
certamly vary considerably at diiferent periods, and a sort of 
rude resemblance to the heads on the coins or the great seal 
of particular kings may be found ; but there is the same 
conventional character at each period, and it is doubtful 
whether the heads of bishops have any pretence to being 
portraits.] 

[The capitals of pillars in this style are most commonly 
formed of mouldings only, but in rich buildings they are 
frequently ornamented with sculpture, either of .foliage or 
figures, generally angels. Devonshire especially abounds with 
these enriched capitals. The mouldings are more of an an- 
gular character than those of the previous styles, and the 
foliage is also very difierent, more shallow, and less natural, 
without either the freedom and boldness of the Early English, 
or the peculiar crumpled character of the Decorated, and with 
a certain squareness of outline, which the eye soon detects. 
The capitals are sometimes formed separately for each shaft, 
in which case they scarcely differ from those of the shafts 
of doorways before mentioned. In other cases, and especially 
in Devonshire, the capitals are continued round the whole 
duster of shafts, as at Kenton, so that there is only one large 
capital to each pillar, instead of four small ones separated by 
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hollows, as ia more commonly the praotice in this style. 
When figures are used they are sometimes lying horizoDtiuly 



in hoUow mouldings, in other cases erect, end these Bome- 
times bave canopies over them, as at Stoke-in-Teignhead.] 



Ferpendiculab English Steeples. 

Of these there remain specimens of almost every deeoription, 
from the plain short tower of a country church to the elaborate 
and gorgeous towers of Gloucester and Wrexham. There are 
various fine spires of this style, which have little diBtinotion 
from those of the last, but their age may be generally known 
by their ornaments, or the towers supporting them. Almoet 
every conceivable variation of buttress, battlement, and pin- 
nacle is used, and the appearance of many of the towers 
combines in a very eminent degree extraordiaary richness of 
execution and grandeur of design. Few couuties in England 
are without some good examples ; besides the two already 
mentioned, Boston in Lincolnshire, All Saints in Derby, 
St. Mary's at Taunton (see p. 275], St. George's, Doncaster, 
are celebrated ; and the plain but ezcelleaily proportioned 
tower of Magdalen College, Oxford, deserves much attention. 

Amongst the emaller churches there are many towers of 
uncommon beauty, but few exceed Gresford, between Cheater 
and Wiexlam; indeed, the whole of this church, both in- 
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terior and exterior, is worth atteiitire examination. Paunton, 
near Grantham, has also a tower cnrious for its excellent 
masonry. There are of thia style some small churches with 
fineoctaffonal IsntemB, of which description are two in the 
city of York ; and of thia style is that most heautiful com- 
position, the steeple of St. Nicholas, at Xewcastle-upoo-Tyne, 
— a piece of composition equally remarkable for its simplicity, 
delicacy, and excellent masonic arrangement. Early in tliis 
style a^ is the steeple of St. Michael at Coventry, vhich, 
but for the extreme destruction of its ornaments, in conse- 
quence of the nature of the stone, would be nearly unequalled. 
To notice all the magnificent towers of' this style would take 
a volume, but the cathedrals at Canterbury and York must 
not be omitted. At Canterbury the central tower, which 
has octagonal turrets at the corners, is a very fine one; and 
the south-west t^wer, which has buttresses and fine pinnacles, 
though in a different stj'le, is little inferior. At York, the 
centre tower is a most magnificent lantern ; its exterior looks 
rather flat, from its not having pinnacles, which seem to bare 
been intended by the mode in which the buttresses are fin- 
ished ; but its interior gives, from the flood of li«ht it poura 
into the nave and transepts, a brilliancy of appearance equalled 
by very few, if any, of the other cathedrals. 

[In many towers of this style we find in the middle story, 
where the ringers' loft is usually situated, an opening for 
air, which can hardly be considered as a window, since it 
is often so much filled up with tracery as to give little light, 
and is not glazed. These 
have been already men- 
tioned as found occasion- 
ally in the Decorated 
style, and called in Nor- 
folk "sound-holes;" but 
this name is modern, 
and seems not so appro- 
priate as air-holes, or 
tower -lights. They are 
particularly abundant in 
the east of England, and 
much more frequent in 
the Ferpeadicular style 

than in the Decorated, ^__^ ^^ 

although the tracery is ^HH^HHIHHI^^^^^V^' 
often so much of the m-T'-"' 

flowing character as to To*u-iigii(, CromM, Horam. 

appear at first sight like Decorated work. The patterns are, 
in fact, quite Decorated, and in some cases it is only by the 
mouldings that their real date can be ascertained.} 
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Pbrfendicular Engush Battleubitts. 

Tanpets still oootiniie to be used occasionally. The trefoiled 
panel with serpentine line is still used, but the dividing line is 
oftener straight, making the divisions regular triangles. 

Of panelled parapets, one of the finest is that of the Beaa- 
ohamp Chapel, which consists 
of quatrefoils in squares, with 
ahidds and flowers. [See the 
window, p. 254.] 

Of piercod battlements there 
are many varieties, but the early 
ones frequently have quatrefoils, 
either for the lower compart- 
ments, or on the top of the 
panels of the lower, to form 
the higher; the later have often 
two heights of panels, one range 
for the lower, and another over 
them forming the upper; and 
at Loughborough is a fine battle- 
ment of rich pierced quatrefoils. i««. M«m o«iiw. <»ri»rt. 
in two heigbta, forming an indented hattlement. These battle- 
ments have generally a ruaning cap-moulding carried round, 
and generally following 
the line of battlement. 
There are a few late 
buildings which have 
pierced battlements, not 
with straight tops, but 
variously ornamented ; 
such is the tomb-house 
at Windsor, with pointed 
upper compartments ; 
and such is the battle- 
ment of the eastern ad- 
dition at Peterborough, 
and the great batUe- 
ment of £ing's College 

Chapel, Cambridge, and Finiet, oi«mgr, siatoa. 

also that most delicate battlement over the lower aide-chapels ; 
this IS perhaps the most elegant of the kind. Sometimes on 
the outside, and often within, the Tudor flower is used as 
a battlement, and there are a few instances of the the use of 
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a battlement analogous to it in small works long before ; such 
is that at Wattham Gross. 

Of plain battlements there 
are many descriptions : — 

Ist. That of nearly equal 
intervals, with a plain cap- 
ping running round with 
the outline. 

2nd. The castellated bat- 
tlement, of nearly equal 
intervals, and sometimes 
with large battlements and 
small intervals, with the 
cap-moulding running only 
horizontally, and the sides 
cut plain. 

3rd. A battlement like 
the last, with the addition 
of a moulding which runs 
round the outline, and has 
the horizontal capping set 
upon it. 

4th. The most common 
late battlement, with the 
cap-mouldin g broad, of seve- 
ral mouldings, and running 
round the outline, and thus 
often narrovring the inter- 
vals, and enlarging the bat- 
tlement. To one or other 
of these varieties most bat- 
tlements may be reduced; 
but they are never to be depended on alone, in determining 
the age of a building, from the very frequent alterations they 
are liable to. 



n.eenrgB't Chqtl, Ylirfur. 
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These may be divided into three kinds ; first, those open to 
the roof framing, as at Trunch ; second, those ceiled flat or 
nearly so ; and thirdly, the regular groined roof. 

Of the first kind are those magnificent timber roofs, of 
which Westminster HsU is one of the finest specimens. The 
beams, technically called prine'tpah, are here made into a sort 
of trefoil areh, and the interstices of the framing filled with 
pierced panell^gs ; there are also arches from one principal 
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to another. Croaby Hall, in Bisliopsgate- street, is another 
roof of thiB description, as is the hall of Christ Church, 



tout, Tmnch, XnrlUt, d- IDDO. 

Oxford, and many others; this roof is not often found in 
churches. 

The second is common in churches, and Is the Perpendicu- 
lar ordinary stj-le of ceiling, rich, though easily constructed; 
a rib crossed above tlie pier, with a small flat arch, and this 
was crossed by another in the centre of the nave, and the 
spaces thus formed were again divided by cross ribs, till re- 
duced to squares of two or three feet : and at each inter- 
section, a flower, shield, or other ornament was placed. This 
roof was sometimes in the aisles made sloping, and occa- 
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Bionally coTed. In a few instances, the squares were filled 
with fanB, &c., of small tracery. A variety of tliis roof, 
which is very seldom met with, is a real flat ceiling, like 
the ordinary domestio ceiliDs; of the present day ; of this, 
the post room at Lambeth Palace offers one specimen, and 



a room attached to St. Mary's Hall, at Coventry, another ; 
both these have small ribs crossing the ceiling, and dividing 
it into several parts. At Coventry, the inlereection of these 
ribs in the centre, and their spring from the moulding, which 
runs round from the side walls, are ornamented with carvings. 

The third, or groioed roof, is of several kinds. Of this 
it may be well to notice, that the ribs in this style are fre- 
qaently of fewer mouldings than before, often only a fillet 
and two hollows, like a plain mullion. We see in the groined 
roofs of this style almost every possible vaiiety of disposition 
of the ribs, and in the upper part of the urch they are ia 
many instances feathered ; and these ribs are increused in 
the later roofs, till the whole is one series of net- work, of 
which the roof of the choir at Gloucester is one of tlio most 
complicated specimens. The late monumental chapels and 
statuary niches mostly present in their roofs very complicated 
tracery. 
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We now come to a new and most delicate description of 
roof, that o( fan tracery, of which probably the earliest, and 
certainly one of the moit ele^nt, u that of the cloisters at 
Gloucester. In these roofs, from the top of the shaft springs 
a small fan of ribs, which doubling out from the points of the 
panels, ramify on the roof, and a quarter or half-circular rib 
forms the fan, and the lozenge interval is formed by some of 
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the ribs of the fan running through it, and dividing it into 
portions, which are filled with ornament. King's College 
Chapel, Cambridge, Henry the Seventh's CbapeX and the 
Abbey Church at Bath, are the best specimens, after the 
Gloucester cloisters; and to these may be added the aisles of 
St. George's, Windsor, and that of the eastern addition to 
Peterborough. To some of these roofs are attached pendants, 
which, in Henry the Seventh's Chapel, and the Divinity 
School at Oxford [see Plate], come down as low as the spring- 
ing-line of the fans. 

The roof of the nave and choir of St. George's, Windsor, 
is very singular and perhapa unique. Tbe ordinary propor- 
tion of the arches and piera is halt' the breadth of the nave; 
this makes the roof compartments two squares, but at Windsor 
the breadth of the nave is nearly three times that of the aisles, 
and this makes a figure of about three squares. The two ex- 
terior parts are such as, if joined, would make a very rich, 
ribbed roof; and the centrai compartment, which runs as 
a flat aroli, is filled with trucery panels, of various shapes, 
ornamented with quatrel'oils, and forming two halves of a 
star ; in the choir, the centre of the star is a pendant. This 
roof is certainly the most singular, and perhaps the ricliest 
in effect of any we have; it is profusely adorned with bosses, 
shields, &c. 
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There still remains one more description of roof, which is 
used in small chapels, but not common in large buildings. 
This is the arch-roof; in a few instances it is found plain, 
with a simple ornament at the spring and the point, and 
this is generally a moulding with flowers, &o., but it is 
mostly panelled. Of this roof, the nave of the Abbey Church 
at Bath is a most beautiful specimen. The arch is very flat, 
and is composed of a series of small rich panels, with a few 
large ones at the centre of the compartments formed by the 
piers. ' The roofs of the small chapels, on the north side of 
the Beauchamp Chapel, at Warwick, are also good examples; 
and another beautiful roof of this kind is the porch to Henry 
the Seventh's Chapel; but this is so hidden, from the want 
of light, as to be seldom noticed. 

The ribbed roofs are often formed of timber and plaster, but 
are generally coloured to represent stone-work. 

There may be some roofs of diflerent arrangements from any 
of these ; but in general they may be referred to one or other 
of the above heads. 
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The first to be noticed of these, and by far the finest west 
front, is that of Beverley Minster, a building much less known 
than its great value merits it should be. What the west front 
of York is to the Decorated style, this is to the Perpendicular, 
with this addition, that in this front nothing but one style is 
seen — all is harmonious. Like York Minster, it consists of 
a very large west window to the nave, and two towers for 
the end of the aisles. This window is of nine lights, and the 
tower windows of three lights. The windows in the tower 
correspond in range nearly with those of the aisles and clere- 
story windows of the nave ; the upper windows of the tower 
are belfry windows. Each tower has four large and eight 
small pinnacles, and a very beautiful battlement. The whole 
front is panelled, and the buttresses, which have a very bold 
projection, are ornamented with various tiers of niche-work, 
of excellent composition and most delicate execution. The 
doors are uncommonly rich, and have the hanging feathered 
ornament ; the canopy of the great centre door runs up above 
the sill of the window, and stands free in the centre light, with 
a very fine eflect. The gable has a real tympanum, which is 
filled with fine tracery. The east front ia fine, but mixed with 
Early English. The west fronts of Winchester, Gloucester, 
Chester, Bath, and Windsor, are all of this style, and all of 
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nearly the same parts, — a great window and two side ones, 
with a large door and sometimes side ones ; Chester has only 
one side window. Though in some respects much alike, they 
are really very different. Winchester has three rich porches 
to its doors ; Gloucester a very rich battlement, with the 
canopy of the great window running through it ; Chester 
a 'Very fine door with niches on each side ; Bath, a curious 
representation of Jacob's dream, the ladders forming a sort 
of buttresses, and an<rels filling the space about the head of 
the great window; Windsor is plain, except its noble window 
and beautiful pierced parapet and battlements : but it is cu- 
rious that in all these examples the nave is flanked by octa- 
gonal towers; at Winchester and Gloucester, crowned with 
pinnacles ; at Chester and Windsor with ogee heads, and art 
Bath by an open battlement. The ends of King's College 
Chapel, Cambridge, are nearly alike, but that one has a door 
and the other not ; these also are flanked with octagonal 
towers, which are finished with buttresses, pinnacles, and an 
ogee top. Of east ends, York is almost the only one which 
preserves the whole elevation, and this is the richest of all ; 
it is highly ornamented with niches in the buttresses, and 
has octagonal turrets which finish in very tall pinnacles, of 
a size equal to small spires, but which, from the great eleva- 
tion of the front, do not appear at all too large. Of small 
churches, the west end of St. George's, Doncaster, and Trinity 
Church, Hull, are fine examples ; as are the east ends of Louta 
Church in Lincolnshire, and Warwick Church, as well as its 
beautiful companion the Beauchamp Chapel. 

[It is remarkable that scarcely any distinction can be drawn 
between the fronts of the earliest and the latest examples of 
this style. The west front of Winchester Cathedral, and the 
east front of Warwick Church mentioned here amongst the 
last, are in actual date among the earliest, being built in 
the time of Richard the Second, as recorded, and as farther 
shewn, in the instance of Warwick, by the tomb of the founder 
standing in the middle of the chancel, the details of which 
agree with those of the east front. The Beauchamp Chapel 
follows this a few years later in actual date, but scarcely later 
in style, for the east front of the chancel is one continual 
series of panels. The west front of St. George's, Windsor, is 
of the time of Edward the Fourth. The west fronts of Bath 
Abbey Church, and King's College Chapel, are of the time 
of Henry the Eighth, yet the design of all of them is to 
a great extent the same, a continual series of panels.] 
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Perpendicular English Porches. 

Of these there are so many that it is no easy matter to 
choose examples, but three may be noticed : first, that at* 
tached to the south-west tower of Canterbury Cathedral, which 
18 covered with fine niches ; secondly, the south porch at 
Oloucester, which has more variety of outline, and is nearly 
as rich in niches; the third is the north porch at Beverley, 
and this is, as a panelled front, perhaps unequalled. The door 
has a double canopy, the inner an ogee, and the outer a tri- 
angle, with beautiful crockets and tracery, and is flanked 
by fine buttresses breaking into niches, and the space above 
the canopy to the cornice is panelled ; the battlement is com- 
posed of rich niches, and the buttresses crowned by a group 
of four pinnacles. The small porches of this style are many 
of them very fine, but few equal those of Kiug's College 
Chapel, Cambridge. 

[The west porches of "Winchester Cathedral are very remark- 
able, especially on account of their early date for this style ; 
they are said to be part of the work of Bishop Edington, and 
the vaulting is rather of transitional detail, though the general 
aspect is decidedly Perpendicular. 

There is frequently a room over the porch, the use and name 
of which is much disputed ; it is now commonly called the 
Parvise, but this is entirely a modern and erroneous applica- 
tion of that name ; the parm in French is a term still in use 
for the open space around the principal entrance of a cathedral 
or large church : for instance, the space in front of the north 
transept at Rouen is called the Parvis. 

The original use of this chamber is not clear ; in some cases 
it seems to have been intended and used for the parish muni- 
ment-room, and in the time of James I. it was often converted 
into the place for a parish library ; in soma instances there is 
an original fire-place and chimney to this chamber, and it is * 
supposed to have been the residence of a recluse — a purpose 
to which the room over the vestry on the north side of the 
chancel was also applied. 

Many fine gatehouses of this style have been preserved in 
various parts of the country. The gatehouse is the portion 
most commonly preserved of our ancient abbeys or other mo- 
nastic establishments, and also of the houses of the nobility 
and gentry of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.] 
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Perpendicular English Fonts. 

The fonts of this style are very nuinerous, and of all sorts of 
workmanship, from the roughest description to that most ela* 
borate specimen at Walsingham Church in Norfolk. To some 
of these remain font-covers of wood, of which a few are com* 
posed of very good tabernacle- work. 

[The fonts are generally raised upon steps, when in their 
original position, and these steps are sometimes richly orna- 
mented with panelling. The fonts themselves are also most 
commonly panelled, and the panels are often filled with sculp- 
ture, representing the Evangelistic symbols, the seven sacra- 
ments of the Roman Catholic Church, the emblems of the 
Passion, angels bearing shields, heraldic and other devices. 
The bowl is frequently supported by angels, and round the 
stone are figures under canopies, or lions. 

These rich Perpendicular fonts are particularly abundant 
in Norfolk and Sufiblk, but they are also common in other 
parts of England, especially in Somersetshire and Devonshire. 
At Trunch in Norfolk the font is placed in a kind of baptistery 
of rich Perpendicular wood-work ; and at St. Peter Mancroft, 
Norwich, is another example, similar but not so fine, and much 
mutilated.] 

It must not be supposed from the rich examples given on the 
opposite page, that Perpendicular fonts are usually of this rich 
character; they are very numerous, and many of them are 
as plain as possible. But fonts form a distinct subject, on 
which two valuable works have been written : the first ^ with 
numerous copper-plate engravings. The other ^ published some 
years afterwards, chiefly under the direction of Mr. Thomas 
Combe, has a large number of very fine woodcuts by Orlando 
Jewitt, by whom most of the woodcuts in this work were also 
executed, and who was quite unrivalled as a wood-engraver ; 
nor is it probable that we shall ever again have such wood- 
cuts. Photography and phot'O-engravings now take their place 
in public estimation, but these good woodcuts often give a 
better idea of the originals than the photograph does. 

^ A BerieB of Akcixnt Baptismal <' IllnBtration of Baptismal Fonts, 

Fonts chronologioallj arranged, drawn with an Introduction by F. A. Paley, 

by F. Simpson, jnnr., engraved by London, 1844, Sro. 
B. Boberts Jiondon, 1828, royal 8yo. 
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Of the Perpendicular English Style. 

The appearance of Perpendicular buildings is very various, 
so much depends on the length to which panelling, the great 
source of ornament, is carried. The triforium is almost en- 
tirely lost, the clerestory windows resting often on a string 
which bounds the ornaments in the spandrels of the arches, 
but there is not unfrc-quently under these windows, in large 
buildings, a band of sunk or pierced panelling of great 
richness. 

Of this style so many buildings are in the finest preserva- 
tion, that it is difficult to select ; but, on various accounts, 
several claim particular attention. The choir at York is one 
of the earliest buildings ; indeed it is, in general arrange- 
ment, like the nave, but its ornamental parts, the gallery 
under the windows, the windows themselves, and much of 
its panelling in the interior, are completely of Perpendicular 
character, though the simple grandeur of the piers is the same 
as the nave. The choir of Gloucester is also of this style, and 
most completely so, for the whole interior is one series of 
open-work panels laid on the Norman work, parts of which 
are cut away to receive them; it forms a very ornamental 
whole, but by no means a model for imitatioiL 

Of the later character are three most beautiful specimens. 
King's College Chapel, Cambridge, Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel, and St. George's, Windsor ; in these, richness of or- 
nament is lavished on every part, and they are particularly 
valuable for being extremely different from each other, though 
in many respects alike. Of these, undoubtedly St. George's, 
Windsor, is the most valuable, from the great variety of com- 
position arising from its plan; but the roof and single line 
of wall of King's College Chapel, Cambridge, deserves great 
attention, and the details of Henry the Seventh's Chapel will 
always command it, from the great delicacy of their execution. 

Of small churches, there are many excellent models for imi- 
tation, so that in this style, with some care and examination, 
scarcely anything need be executed but from absolute au- 
thority. The monumental chapels of this style are peculiarly 
deserving attention, and often of the most elaborate work- 
manship. 

The castellated remains of this style are generally much 
altered, to render them habitable : parts of Windsor Castle 
are good ; the exterior of Tattershall Castle, in Lincolnshire, 
remains nearly unaltered. 

[The houses of this style which remain to us in a nearly 
perfect state, so far, at least, as the exterior is concerned, are 
still numerous, though they are disappearing every year ; the^se 
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faonaee are in general veiy slightly fortified, and in the late 
examples the fortifications appear to be intended more for show 
than for use. Somersetshire is the richest county for houses 
of this class; Dorsetshire and Wiltshire also are rich in them, 
and they are scattered shout in other parts of the country. 
A number of them are engraved in the third volume of the 
" Domestio Architecture of the Middle Ages '," and detailed 
drawings, with plans of several of them, are contained in 
Pugin and "Walker's "Examples of Gothic Architecture," 



The "George" Inn at Glastonbury is a well-known example 
of a Domestic building of this style, with a panelled front, and 

* Some acoonnt o( Domestio Archi- by T. Hodeon Tniner, BBcond edition, 

teotare ia England, from the Conqnest Oxford, 1877. 8yo. With an Introdac- 

to the end of the thirteenth centnry, tion from Edward I., to Henry VIII., 

with nomerona illnatralionB from ei- by the Editor of the Glossa*? of Aiclli- 

isting remains from original dravingi, teotare, la three Tolames, 8to. 
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a bay-Window of two stories resting on a substructure. There 
is also a fine inn^ or hostelry, of this style at Grantham, in 
Lincolnshire ; indeed, the old hostelries of the fifteenth cen- 
tury are not uncommon in many parts of England. The houses 
of the abbots and priors of the monasteries have frequently 
been preserved and turned into gentlemen's houses, nonr gene« 
rally de^nerated into farm-houses. 

The Deanery at Wells is a very fine house of this style ; the 
exterior is nearly perfect, and the interior only disguised by 
modem partitions, which could easily be removed. 

At Muchelney, the abbot's house is nearly perfect, and a fine 
example of a nobleman's house of the time of Henry YII. and 
VIII. In the same parish is a small vicarage-house of the 
same period, quite complete, with the hall, the cellar, and the 
solar, and on the opposite side of the passage, or screens, 
the kitchen and offices, but all on a small scale — a diminutive 
gentleman's house. 

At South Petherton is a fine manor-house of the time of 
Henry VI., in which the arrangement is more in accordance 
with modern usages, having a dining-room with a drawing- 
room over it| with a magnificent bay-window of two stories ; 
it is quite complete, even to the timbers, but these are in 
a very dilapidated state from neglect 

Crosby Hall is a well-known example of a merchant's house 
of this style, and St. Mary's Hall at Coventry is another, re- 
markably complete, with its kitchen and offices, and small 
apartments, as well as the great halL The Guildhall in 
London retains its original walls and lower chamber of this 
style, but the great hall was long spoiled by a modern roof. 
It has been restored in very good taste. 

The abbot's house at Wenlock, in Shropshire, is a very 
complete and curious example; the arrangement here also is 
more like the modern custom — a house of two stories without 
any great halL 

Most of the engravings of Medieval Houses in the work 
mentioned on the previous page, are from the excellent draw- 
ings of Mr. William Twopeny, who was not only cue of the 
best architectural draughtsmen of his time, but also one of the 
best-informed antiquaries, particularly on this special subject. 
He was the first person to call attention to the peculiar class 
of early churches now commonly called Anglo-Saxon, but he 
always said, that the more numerous they are, the less likely 
thev are to be earlier than 1000, and he considered them 
to be almost entirely of the eleventh century, and belonging 
as much to the Danish settlers, as to the Anglo-Saxons, or 
English as we are taught to call them. 
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RECORDS OP BHILBINGS DTOINO THE REION OE 
EIOHABD II., 4.D. 1377—1399. 



LB. 1377. The tomb of Edward ni. in Wegtndnster Abbey. The 
style is Perpendicular, but early in the style; 
the canopy has a panelled parapet snrmonnted 
by a row of the l^dor-flower ornaiRent ■. 

A.D. 1377. Shirburn Caetle, Oxfordshire, built 
by Uartin da I'Isle. The outer walla are nearly 
perfect, and are early Perpendicular; the in- 
terior is entirely modernized. 

A.D. 1978— 1411. Canterbury Cathedral ; the 
nave and western transepts rebuilt in the Per- 
pendicular style, with panelling *■. (See one bay 
of it, p.259.) HMdttadmdia., 

A.I). 1380. Bolton Castle, in Wensleydale, &tmihUTomb. 
Yorkshire, bnilt by JUohard le Scrope, Lord Chancellor, who ob- 
tained the royal licence to crenellate it in this year. The walls 
are nearly perfect, and it is a very fine and lofly building in 
a mixed style. 

A.s. 1380. Couling Castle, £ent, built b^ John de Cobham, who 
obtained the royal licence to crenellate hia manor-house (ttUMum 



* ForengnTiii^,aMBloTe'B"Moiin- tnral Hirtory," pp. 117 — 13S; and tor 
mental Bemains," Ne>le's>'Westniiii- engTaviiigB, Bntton's "Cathedrals," 
at«r Abbn," Ac V.jiatiS'a " Handbook," Ao. 

* Bee FiofasatK Willis's "Arohiteo- 
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manerii) at this date. The walls of the gatehouse remain nearly 
perfect. 

A.D. 1880 . Canterbury. — Holy Cross Church, rebuilt on a new 

site ®. This church contains a mixture of the Decorated and Perpen- 
dicular styles. 

A.n. 1380 — 1407. The chapter-house of Howden, Yorkshire. Henry 
Smith, clerk, prebendary of this church, bequeaths in this year lol. 
to the fabric of the chapter-house *. This work and the tower were 
carried on from 1389 to 1407 by Walter Skirlawe, Bishop of Durham *. 
This chapter-house is octagonsd, of Perpendicular date, but early in 
the style ; it is unroofed, but the walls and details are nearly perfect. 
(See Plate.) 

A.n. 1380. A column in the south aisle of Bopsley Church, near 
Grantham, in Lincolnriiire, has this inscription on it:-— 

SstB tolana facts xtr (m. &ii fiSli^JM anno 9ni itt*. CCC*. XXXX. tt nomt 
fattoriB V^\)omt» Xiulc nt Corbv. 

The details of this column are Decorated, but it is inserted under an 
Early English arch. 

A.D. 1380—1386. New College, Oxford, built by William of 
Wykeham, "laying the first stone of the same himself, March 5« 
1379 [1380J, and dedicating it unto the honor of God and the 
blessed virgin Mary. Being finished, the first warden and feUowea 
all together took possession of it April 14, 1386, at the third hour 
[i.e. nine o'clock] in the morning'." 

A.D. 1380 — 1401. The choir of Campden Church, in Gloucester- 
shire, rebuilt by William GreviUe, woolstapler, who is buried in the 
chancel, where a fine brass representing him and his wife is still to 
be seen. The nave and tower are later. 

A.D. 1381. The tomb of Thomas Hatfield, Bishop of Durham, in 
his cathedral s. 

A.D. 1381 — 1396. Mepham or Meopham Church, in Kent, repaired 
and in a great- degree rebuilt by William Courtenay, Archbishop of 
Canterbury **. 

A.D. 1381 — 1396. Saltwood Castle, Kent, enlarged by William 
Courtenay, Archbishop of Canterbury ^ The fine gatehouse is of 
this period. 

A.D. 1381—1391. St. Mary's Church at Warwick rebuilt by 
Thomas Beauchamp II., Earl of Warwick, in execution of the will 
of Thomas I., his father. The chancel of this period remains, and is 



* Somner*B " Canterbury," p. 168 ; 
and Appendix, p. 87. 

** Test. Ebor. Surtees Society. 

' "Gonstruxit etiam Campaiule de 
Honldon in comitatu Eboracensi, snm- 
ma9 magnitndinis, quod qnidam pro 
inooUs ejusdem loci de Honldon, si 
fortnito aqnamm inondatio ereniret, 
ianqnam refugiom fecit, magnos snmp- 
tns in reparatione predicts ecolesisB ef- 
fnndebat; ubi qnoqne domnm capi- 
tnlarem perpnlohram, eidem ecclesiie 



conjonctam, oonstrozit." — Hist. Du- 
nelm. Script, tres^ p. 144. 

' Godwin's "Catalogue of the Bi- 
shops of England," p. 186 ; andLowth'B 
**Life of William of Wykeham," pp. 
181, 182. 

f See Blore*s ''Monumental B^ 
mains," No. 14. 

^ Godwin's ** Catalogue of the Bi- 
shops of England," p. 106. 

1 Hasted's " Hist, of Kent," iii. 405. 
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early Perpendicular I'; and the t«mb of Thomas Bcauclianip, Xarl of 
Warwick, and his ConnteaB, remain in tlie middle of the choir'. 



XHt WInbnr of Ohuod, K Ibrrl Obnnli, Warwkk. 



V -U 



_ ooUlllgl. 

k Do(tdale'B"WMTriekahire,"p.a88; 'Bee Dngdale's " W«rwiokAire." 
"NoUmh of the ChnroheB of Warwick. p.383; Gongh's "Sepnl^ Monn- 
■hire;" and "ArchaoL Joom.," ii. ments;" and Blwe'i " Monomeatal 
109—113. 
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HISTOSICAL KOnCES, 



A.D. 1381 — 1412. The cloisters of Gloucester Cathedral, completed 
within this period hy Ahhot Walter Froucester, They had been 
commenced, and carried as far as the door of the chapter-house, by 
his predecessor Thomas de Horton, who resigned his o£Sce in 13779 
and died soon afterwards ™. 

A.D. 1381. Gisbume Priory, Yorkshire. "William Lord Lati- 
mer in this year directs his executors to complete the vaulting of the 
north aisle of this church as he had begun it, and bequeaths 500 
marcs to build a bell-tower*. The ruins of thb priory are chiefly 
Decorated **. 

A.D. 1382—1388. Thornton Abbey, Lincolnshire. The abbot and 
convent obtained this year the royal licence to crenellate "a certain 
new house" there in 1382; without doubt the beautiful gatehouse, 
which still remains quite perfect, and of which we have given en« 
gravings and some account of the architectural details at pp. 227, 228. 
The licence is repeated on the Bolls six years afterwards, probably 
when it was completed. (See Plate.) 

A.D. 1385, Bodiam, or Bodyam Castle, Sussex, built by Sir Edward 
Dalynrigge, who obtained the royal licence this year. It is described 
in the Koll, both as the family manor-house and as a castle for defence 
of the coast against invaders. The walls are nearly perfect, and it is 
a fine example of a castle in the early Perpendicular style, with most 
of the offices remaining. 

A.D. 1385. Donington Castle, Berkshire, built by Eichard Alber- 
bury, as shewn by the licence to crenellate it. The shell of the gate- 
house remains, and is fine early Perpendicular. 

A.D. 1386. Etchingham Church, Sussex, built by William, first 
Baron of Etchingham p. "It is a curious church with a tower in 
the centre, partly Decorated, with some good windows, and partly 
Perpendicular." 

A.D. 1387—1393. Winchester College, built by Bishop William of 
Wykeham. The foundation-stone was laid on the 26th of March, 1387, 
and on the 28th of March, 1393, the warden and society made their 
solemn entrance into the buildings ^. 

A.D. 1389 — 1407. The central tower or lantern of York Cathedral, 
built by Walter Skirlawe, Bishop of Durham'. It is fine early 
Perpendicular. 

A.D. 1390—1392. The great east window of Exeter Cathedral 
reconstructed by Bishop Bitton, who remodelled the Norman work in 
the choir at this time, and changed entirely the apparent style to the 
Decorated, though the Norman walls remained. This window is 
Perpendicular •• 



" Monasticon^ vol. i. p. 542; and 
Britton'B *' Hist, of Gloucester Cath.," 
pp.26, 27, PI. xiv. 

" TesUEbor,, Snrtees Society. 

° The east end is engraved in Mon. 
Ang., vol. vi. 

p " Ecclesiologist," Oct. 1867. 

1 Godwin's "Catalogue of the Bi- 
shops of England," p. 186 ; andLowth's 
«* Life of William of Wykeham," p. 191. 



' *' Hio etiam magnam partem oam- 
panilis vnlgo Lantern Minsterii Ebo- 
racensis oonstnixit, in medio cnjus 
operis arma sua posnit." — HUU Du- 
nelm. Script, tres^ p. 144. 

■ Britton'B " Hist, of Exeter Cathe- 
dral," p. 95; and Freeman's "Archi- 
tectural History" of this cathedral, 
from the Fabric Bolls and the Acts of 
the Chapter. 
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i.B. 1390—1400. The chancel of Balsham Church, in Cambridge- 
shire, bnilt and "stalled nith ttrenty-one stalls of good oak," by 
John Slefard, rector, vho died in 1400, and was buried in the middle 
of it, under a slab with his figure, and the following inscription en- 
graved on a braes plate : — 

SoftanntB SUforU nictns kciot mnnttiiq. rtlidne. 
Haw nun «ui([as, factt IiU Kvb mBTmoit pEtttu, 
.-tTBQlai fDRlDTom (DDstanB, ulioc biclDinm, 
^ntm i(T ^fnaninH SiUitrai, ati mala taitinft. 
(EaiDiDbam itili illius enni liint biiii, 
lEitltBiam strniil iiant, nunqnam posttB IniU. 
^c tttit stalla, laigt fnnntnsqni mttalla'. 

Thia church is« mixture of the Decorated and Perpendicular styles °. 

A.n. 1391—1411. The chapter.house at Canterbury repaired and 
partly rebuilt by Prior Thomas Chillenden, with the assistance of 
the Arobbishops William Courtenay and Thomas Arundel*. The 
name of Prior Chillenden is on the great western window, which 
was probably constructed by him. The arms of Archbishops Courte- 
nay and Arundel are also in some parts of the stone-work. 

*,n. 1392. Penshurst, Kent. A licence to creneDate the manor- 
house was granted in this year to John Devereuz. Another licence 
had previously been granted in 1341 to John de Pulteney, and there 
is BDme doubt as to which period belongs the fine baronial hall, which 
remains perfect, and is by far the finest part of the house; the style 
seems rather to belong to the former period i. 

A.n. 1392. Wardour Castle, Wiltshire, built by John Lord Lovell, 
as his manor-house. The walls are nearly perfect, and very fine early 
Perpendicular; they are unusually lofty, and quite contradict the 
popular idea that medieval houses were always low. 

A.S. 1394. The tomb of Sir John Hawkwood, in Sible Hedingham 
Church, Essex*. 




HMda Of lUobMd U. ud ftnun Asm of Bohemia, Iiom Uieli lomb. 

A.D. 1394. The tomb of King Richard II., and Anne his qaeen, 
in Westminster Abbey Church, erected for both by Richard himself 

' Fegge's " Sjlloge," p. 109 : Blome- ' For an eogra-ring of this hsU see 

field's Collect. Cantab., p. 202j and "Dom. Aioh.," vol. ii. p.STS, uid the 

Lf sons' Magna Britannia, vol. ii. pt. i interior as the frontiEpieoe to the 

p. 85. Ljsona sajs he died in 1401. same volmne ; see also Mash's " Man- 

• See "Arohit. Topography, Csmb.," sioneof the Olden Time." 

Ho. 144. ■ Oongh's " Sepal. Monnm.," tdL i. 

> Britlou's "Hist, of Canterbniy p. 153. 
Cathedral," p. S8, Fl. XT. 
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at the death of bis wife. The gilding alone of the two bronze figures 
placed upon it is recorded to have cost upwards of four hundred 
marcs*. 

A.D. 1894 — 1410. The nave and aisles of Winchester Cathedral 
remodeUed, (with the exception of the portion begun by Bishop 
Edington, as mentioned under a.b. 1360,) by Bishop William of 
Wykeham, who dying in 1404, before the works were entirely finished, 
left a large sum of money to be applied for their completion ^. 

A.D. 1S95 ■ Maidstone College and Church, in Kent, built by 

William Courtenay, Archbishop of Canterbury, on the site of the old 
hospital founded there in 1260 by Archbishop Boniface ^. 

A.I). *— - 1396. Colmouth Church, Bedfordshire, built by GFerard 
Braybrook, knight, Lord of Woodhull, described as just finished and 
ready for consecration in Bishop Buckingham's Memoranda^ fol. 430, 
in the bishop*s registry at Lincoln. The church is in the Perpendicular 
style, consisting of chancel and nave without aisles, and west tower 
with a lofty spire, and an original vestry on the north side of the 
chancel. 

A.I). 1397 — 1399. Westminster Hall repaired. The walls were 
carried up two feet higher; the windows altered; a stately porch 
and a new roof constructed, according to the design of Master Henry 
Zeneley*. 

A.D. 1396 and 1398. Penrith Castle, Cumberland. A licence to 
crenellate his house here was granted to William Strickland in the 
former year, and to make additions to it in the latter. It is described 
as in the marches of Scotland. There are some ruins of it, but not 
very important. 

A.D. 1398. The abbot and convent of Chester obtain the royal 
licence to crenellate their manor-houses of Ince, Saighton, and Sutton. 
Of the first there are considerable remains ; the widk of the hall are 
perfect. Of the second there are also portions of this date, but part 
is earlier, including a very elegant gatehouse. At Sutton there are 
also some remains, now a farm-house. This licence is repeated in 
the 11th Henry lY., a.d. 1410, probably when the buildings were 
completed. 

• Smith's "History of Westminster vi. p. 1394; and Hasted's ''Hist of 

Abbey," vol. i. p. 206. Kent," voL ii. p. 214, and vol. iv. 

^ Lowth's " Life of WilUam of Wyke- p. 724. 
ham," pp. 210— 214. <* Smith's <* Antiquities of West- 

« Godwin's *< Gatal. of the Bishops minster," p. 53. 
of England," p. 106 ; Monasticon, vol. 
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HOUSE OF LANCASTER, a.d. 1399—1460. 



lim» anl Bidia of JoIlo «t Stuuit. Ooilu ol Emrj IV. 

EECORDS OF BUILDINGS DURING THE REIGN OFi 
Hehby it., A.D. 1399—1413. 

1.1). 1399—1401. Headon Church, Torkaliire. The ceotrul tower 
bnilt by Hugh de Hedon, 
treuurer of York Hinster '. 
It is a lofty and fine Per- 
pendicular tower. 

4.1). 1401—1411. ToDg 
Church, Shropshire, rebuilt 
l^ Isabel, widow of Sir 
Fulke Penbru^e'. It is 
a fine cruoifonn church, 
with a central tower and 
spire, the whole of early 
Perpendicular character, 
except a small portion of 
the south aisle of the nave, 
whioh belongs t« an earlier 
ohuioh. The chancel re- 
tains the fine early wood- 
work. 

A.D. 1401. Carlisle Ca- 
thedral. The north trau- 
sept rebuilt by Bishop 
Strickland in the Perpen- 
dicular ityle. 

A.D. 1401—1414. St. 
Uary's Hall, Coventry. It 
is now the Town-hall, but 

was originally the haU of southliito, ftn* Qmrcn. x.d. i«l-l*ii. 

St. Uary a Onild, and is 

a very perfect house of the period, with its kitchen and offices, and 
cellars and small apartments, as well as the great hall itself; all fine 
early Perpendioalar. The date is ascertained from the city records. 

A.D. 1403 — — . The tower of Howden Church, Torkshire, com- 

1—13, and the authorities there 
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pleted FTOon after thia date ; Valter Slrirlawe, Bishoi^ of Dnrham, 
bequeathed " 40/. in fabricatione oampaniliB ecclesife de Howden*." 
(See A.s. 1380.) This tower is flue early Perpendi color work. 

A.D. 1403. Sleaford Cbarch, Lincolnahire, partly reboilt at this 
date, as appears tram an iitecription at the east end, engraved in 
Pegge's Sylhge, p. 73. The style of this part of the church is Per- 
pendicular. 

A.D. 1404. The shrine or montiinental chapel of William of Wyhe- 
ham, Bishop of Winchester, erected in his cathedral. Godwin'' says 
that " this tomb had been long before provided for him." It is fine 
and rich Perpendicular, carved with panelling*. 

A.s. 1404 — 1447. Winchester Catliedral continued by Bishop Bean- 
fort, whose bust and armorial bearings are carved on the bosses of 
the nave. 

A.D. 1405 — 1408. The great east window of York Cathedral set 
np witli painted glass by John Thornton of Coventry, glazier, as 
appears by the indenture preserved among the Chapter Records, and 
transcribed among Torre's MS3. ^ This magnificent window is well 
known as one of oar finest examples of the Perpendicular style. The 
mutilated body of Archbishop Sorope was buried in the choir in this 
year. 

A.S. 1408, The tomb of John Gower in St Savionr's Church, 
Sonthwark, in the Perpendicular style'. 

A.n. 1411. Little Chart Church, Kent. 

"John Darell bought Calehill in this parish in 13 Hen. IV., beautified and 
glazed the north part of the church. The eaatem part oF the north aisle was 
parted off by a screen, and formed a chapel, which was the burial-place oF 
the fomilj from this period for two or three centuries. The steeple is said 
to have been built by Sir John Darell in the reign of Henry VII. " 

A.D. 1410—1427. The rebuilding of St. Michael's Chapel in Can- 
terbury Cathedral, begun by Prior 
Thomas ChUIenden, and finished by 
his successor John Wodnesberg". Chi 
the bosses of the vault of an apart- 
ment above this chapel ere three 
heads, with the names of the persons 
represented, inscribed on labels; the 
eastern one has Thohis Chill .... 
Pbiob; the middle one Johns Wod- 
mrsBBfiOH PntoB; the western one 
Wilms s Holasch DisciPin.TTs. Wil- 
liam Uolasch, who, in 1427, sue. 
ceeded John Wodnesberg, had pro- 
bably under this prior the super- „_ , .. „ . , , . ^ ^^ 
inteidenceofthework. fl«.iiithe™nltrt.oiu.p.l«itatMiiOT. 

« afon. Jnff„Tol. vi, p,1473. Ang., voL vi. p. 1175! and Britton, 

' "Catalogneof Biabops," p.I87. p.Sl. 

' ForeDgTaTinga,BeeBloie'B"Hona- < It is engraved in Blore's " Monn- 

msDtal BMnainB," Lowth's "Life of menial Bemains." 
Wylteham," 4o. ■ HMted'a " Hist, of Kent," voL iv. 

pp. 224— 236. 
■ Leland'B " Via." vol. vi. foL 3. 



A.D. 1411 . Tlie Qnildhall, London, commenced. It is a fine 

building in the Perpendicnlar style, of two etories, the great tudl on 
the upper story, with the osaal Tsulted chamber below, which ia ver^ 
little altered. The hall itself was long spoiled by a vile modem roof, 
but has been admirubly restored to its priBtiue beauty, much to the . 
credit of the citizens of London. 

A.s. 1412. Catterick Charch, Torkshire, built: the contract for 
building it was published by the Bev. J. Baine, 4to., 1834. 



EECOSDS OF BUILDINGS DURING THE EEIGN OF 
Henrt v., A.D. 1413—1422. 



A.D. 1413. The tomb of Henry IV. in Canterbury Cathedral, in 
the Perpendicular style, with a flat canopy sunnonnted by a promi- 
nent row of the Tudor-flower ". 



Hnurir., bum bit t«ml)U OuitBrbiuT- 'oan olUntm, OjooiotRmiirl. 

A.D. 141S. The tomb of Thomas Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, in 
Amndel Church, Sussex. A fine Perpendicular tomb ■*. 

A.D. 1420—1431. The church of St. Laurence, at Ipswich, built 
by John Bottold, as recorded in the following inscription on a stone 
over his grave : — 

SUN&C£T HOC LAPniB JOHN BOTTOLD, VIR FKOBtJa IPSE: 

IpsiDS KccuuiA rBiMra incettor jdit iste: 

CUJUS ANIHX DOMINE KISBBERIS TU BONE CHBISTB. 

Obiit h.cccc.zxxi. utbba Dominicaus Q.* 

■ It ifl et^raved in Blore'a " Monn- 
mmtal Bemaius," Brittoo, r£o. 
* Engraved in Blore'a " Moniunetital 
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A.1). 1420— H37. The west front and Bouth porch of Gloucester 
Cathedral, built by Abbot John Morwent'. 

"He boat the west part of the ohwob, and made the porch and west 
frontispieM from the ground, desifrninir, if he bad li»ed, to have made the 
whole bodj of the church of Uke work '." 

A.D. 1420—1440. The ceiling of the choir, the windows of the 
aisles, and a rich monumental chapel in St. Alban's Abbey, built by 
Abbot John de Wheathamrted '. 

A.I.. 1422 . The college at Higham Ferrars, in Northampton- 

Bhire, founded by Henry Chicheley. Archbishop of Cimtcrbury ». The 
chapel and several parts of the domestic buildings remain, 

A.D. 1422 . The collegiate church, now the cathedral, at 

MancheBter, founded by Thomaa "West, Lord de la Warre. It ia 
a fine Perpendicular church '. 



BECORDS OF BtJILDINGS DURING THE REIGN OF 
Henry VI., a.d. 1422—1461. 




HuKSret of Anjon, 
Hud or E«Brr TI- Sum palnM (lus of the perlol, 

A.D. 1424. The transeptB of Merton College Chapel being finished, 
the church was renScdicated iu this year. The style of this part is 
fine Perpendicular. The tower was added in 1448 — 1450, built upon 
the old arches; the builder's account is preserved among the college 
archives '. 

■ Willia'B " Mitred Abbeys," vol. i. • Mon. Ang„ vol. Ti. pp. 1424, 142fi. 
p. 116; and Carter's "Accoimt of the • Lioentia Hegia pro fandationis 
Oath, of Glonoester." p. 9. PI. t. Onrdene, Pat, of Hen. V., part i. m. 

■ MS. Cotton, lol. 189, ap. JIfon. 13 ; Hon. Ang., yo\. vi. p. 1*24. 
..^0., 1.636, ■ Wood's Hist, by Qntcb, p. 18; 

' Cartar's "Acoonnt of the Abbey for engravinga, see Ingram's "Me- 
Chnich of Bt,Alban," pp. B, 4, motials of Oxford," Tol. i., im. 
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A.©. 1424—1433. The church of St. Mary, at Bury St. Edmund's, 
Suffolk, rebuilt'. 

"It is a Perpendicular building, not so rich outside as St. James's, but 
some portions of the interior are tiilly equal, and the wood roof of the nave 
is a very rich and fine one. The tower is low and massive ; it stands partly 
in the north aisle, and the lower part seems of earlier date. There is a fine 
Decorated north door, and a porch of later date with a singular and beauti- 
ful rooL" 

A.D. 1427 — 1455. The upper part of the chapter-house of Exeter 
Cathedral rebuilt by Bishop Edmund de Lacy. The panelled ceiling, 
which is of wood, and still retains the original paintiog, has, besides 
the arms of this prelate, those also of Bishop Bothe, who occupied 
that see from 1465 to 1478, and is very likely the work of the 
latter '. 

A.I). 1430. The cloisters of Norwich Cathedral, completed by 
Bishop William Alnwyk K 

A.I). 1430 — 1440. The chancel of Luton Church, Bedfordshire, 
built by John de Wheatbamsted, Abbot of St. Alban's**. 

A.1). 1430, vel eirea. The tower of Iron Acton Church, Gloucester- 
shire, built by Robert Poyntz, as appears from the following inscrip- 
tion round his monumentid brass in the same church : — 

Xortv of Sttnacton anU tl^QS stepvl vtxt maiieir, lo(o tieptft 

t|^( (Qftme Hap of funne 
tl^c Qctr of olBK Xorti m cooo zx .... of to^os 0oaU goU ibabe metcp Hmni. 

He died in 1437 ®. This church is of Perpendicular character. 

A.D. 1431. The west part of Balliol College Library, Oxford, built 
by Thomas Chace, Master of the college ^. 

A.D. 1433 — 1455. Tattershall Casde, Lincolnshire, built also by 
the Lord Treasurer Cromwell, whose arms occur in several places in 
the work. It is a fine tower-built house of brick ®. A considerable 
part of the church adjoining is of the same period. In his will ', 
dated Dec. 1451, he gives directions for his body to be removed to 
the chancel, when the new church was built. In a codicil dated 
Michaelmas-day, 1454, he leaves directions for the new edifying and 
constructing the body of the church and the collegiate buildings, 
which shews that the choir was then finished. This interesting 
church remains much in the same state as it was left by him and his 
executors. 



f See a Monograph of this ohnroh,with Britanmea^ vol. iv. 

nnmerons engravings, by S. GPymmfl, ' Atkins' " History of Glonoester- 

1864. shire,'* p. 105. 

« Britton's " Hist, of Exeter Gath.," ^ Wood's <* History of the Colleges 

pp.97, 98, PLzviii. ; and Freeman's and Halls in the University of Ox- 

Arohiteotoral History" of the same. ford," p. 89. 



ti 



• Blomefield's "Hist, of Norfolk," * See '* Domestic Arohitectore," vol. 

vol. ii. p. 3. iU. pp. 10 and 229. 

^ Hist, of Laton,in JBi62. Topographs ' Te»t, Ebor,^ vol. ii. pp. 197, <&g. 
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A.D. 1433 — 1455. South Wingfield Manor-house, Derhyshire, huilt 
by Kalph Lord Cromwell, Lord High Treasurer of England under 
Henry YI. It remains nearly perfect, and is a fine example of a 
nobleman's house in the Perpendicular style s. Lord Cromwell's 
badge, a bag or purse, was carved in stone over the gateway, and 
in some of the wood -work \ 

A.D. 1434. The south aisle of the abbey church of Pershore, 
"Worcestershire, built by Abbot William de Newynton, as recorded 
by the following inscriptions carved upon some old wood-work which, 
a century ago, formed a partition between the chancel end of the 
church, and a small chapel on the north side : — 

£St t hi% b(no. triplex x. aUtfcre quarto 
9lnno raillms Unf i^etonton fee' a&bas. 



A.D. 1435 



3D| . F5 . 1l«. Xe . W . :»• . «• . XXM?.^ 



Fotheringhay Church, Northamptonshire, built. 



The contract entered into in this year for building the nave, aisles, 
and tower, to correspond with the chancel previously erected in 1415 
is extant ^. 

A.D. 1435—1440. Wark worth Castle, Northumberland. The keep 
was rebuilt at this time by Henry Percy, on the foundations of the 
Norman keep. It is a fine and remarkable example of a nobleman's 
mansion of the period \ 

A.D. 1435. The west tower of the church of St. Andrew at Wan- 
borough, Wiltshire, built by Thomas Polton and Edith his wife, as 
appears by the following inscription on a brass plate in the tower : — 

^rate p. lIT^oma ^Iton et lEtrit^a nxore efus tyefnnetfs i^taaijstro ^Mtfppo 
llrc^itiiaeano (lE^loneestrCs IBigneti et xib. alits eor' lib'' trno iSjihv* TEfynxtts 
bieario et orb. fftis pocf^ianis q' |»oc capanile setpert H. Dni J^-iZDCCCCJCXXF. 

There is also an inscription on a brass plate in the south aisle to the 
memory of this Thomas Polton and Edith his wife, who were buried 
there. The tower is Perpendicular; and there are similar western 
towers added on to the church of Purton, and some others in the same 
neighbourhood, the character of which is so similar that they are pro- 
bably the work of the same builder. 

A.I). 1437. St. Bemard*s College, now St. John's, Oxford, founded 
by Henry Chicheley, Archbishop of Canterbury™. The gateway 
tower, and some other parts of the first- quadrangle, are of this 



i See " Domesiio Axohiteotnre," vol. 
ill. pp. 89 and 222. 

^ See •* The History of South Wing- 
field," by T. Blore, (4to. London, 1793,) 
p. 86 ; Camden's Britannia ; Leland's 
"Itinerary," toI. i. p. 25, and vol. vi. 
p. 81 ; Lysons* " Derbyshire." 

» Pegge's Sylloge, pp. 76, 76, Pl. 
zviii. ; and Monasticon, yoL ii. p. 412. 

^ It is printed in the Monasticon, 
▼oL yi p. 1414, and re-printed se- 
parately by the Oxford Axohitectoral 



Society, 8to., 1841, with woodcnts of 
the details corresponding with the 
contract. 

^ See HartBhome^B " Castles of North- 
nmberland," in the Newcastle voliune 
of the ArchfiBological Institate ; and 
''Domestic Architecture," vol. iii. p. 
203, for engravings and plans. 

■ Rot, Pat., 16 Hen. VL ; RegUt. 
Univ, b. 200 ; Mon, Ang., y. 746 ; In- 
gram's '* Memorials of Oxford." 
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period. The entrance gateway is very peculiar, the monldiiigs and 
shafts standing out beyond the face of the wall. In the upper part 
of the tower the figure of a saint still remains in a niche. 

A.n. 1437. Ewelme Hospital, or God's House, in Oxfordshire, 
founded by William de la Pole, Earl (and afterwards Duke) of 
Suffolk. In the adjoining church, on the south side of the altar, 
the founder's wife is buried, under a rich tomb of alabaster, with 
her image thereon, and in Leland's time with this epitaph, since 
destroyed : — 

^ Orate pro anima serenissimiB principissn Alici® 
DucissfiB SufTolciae, hujus ecclesiie patronse, et primiB 
Fundatricis hujus elemosynarifie ; quie obiit xx. die 
Mensis Maii, an. mcccclxxv, litera dominicali A." 

The merit of founding this hospital is here attributed to her, but 
belongs really to her husband, as appears from the charter of Henry VI., 
granting to him the licence for its foundation". 

A.D. 1437. St. Mai tin's Church in Conyng- street, York. The 
tower was built at this date by Robert Semer, minister of this church, 
according to an inscription in a window which remained in Drake's 
time **. The church is good, but late Perpendicular. 

A.D. 1437—1442. All Souls College, Oxford, founded by Arch- 
bishop Chicheley. The foundation-stone was laid in February, 1437, 
and the chapel was consecrated in 1442 p. 

A.D. 1439. The Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick begun., and also 
the tomb of Bichard de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, by whose last 
will they were erected. The contract entered into in this year for the 
building of this chapel in accordance with the will of the founder, 
is reprinted, from Dugdale's " Warwickshire," in Blore's " Monu- 
mental Bemains." The tomb is the work of John Borde of Corfe, 
marbler *. 

A.D. 1439. Wolverhampton Church. There is an order from the 
King in this year in the Patent Bolls (17 Hen. VI., fol. 2) to furnish 
sufficient stone for building this church. Part of it is of this date, but 
part of the interior is earlier, and part of the exterior later. It was 
not finished in 1457, when John Bemingham, treasurer of York Ca- 
thedral, beqaeathed 100 shillings to the fabric of the church of Wol- 
verhampton'. 



" See Monasticon^ vol. ri. pp. 716, 
717 ; Leland'B " Itinerary," vol. ii. 
pp. 6 — 7 ; and Pegge's Sylloge, p. 61 ; 
*' Historical Notices of the Parishes 
of Swyncombe and Ewehne," by the 
Hon. and Bev. H. A. Napier, 4to. 
Oxford, 1858, p. 64. This work con- 
tains nnmerons lithographic plates of 
the hospital and church of Ewehue, 
and of the church of Wingfield, in 
SnfFolk, for comparison, drawn by 
Joseph Clarke, F.S.A. Wingfield was 
the family seat of the De la Poles, 
and Mr. Clarke considers that Ewelme 
ohnrch is copied from the chnrch of 
Wingfield. ** It is also his opinion 



that the same master of the works 
superintended the erection of both 
these churches, as there are peculi- 
arities belonging to the churches in 
Suffolk observable at Ewelme, (par- 
ticularly in the arrangement of the 
flint-and-stone work,^ which are not 
generally adopted m ecclesiastical 
buildings in Oxifordshire." — ^p. 66. 

o Drake's " York,** p. 329. 

p College Becords ; Ingram's " Me- 
morials of Oxford." 

H Forengravings, see Britton*8 "Ar- 
chitectural Antiquities," vol. iv. ; see 
also a window from it, p. 264. 

' Test, Ebor,^ YoL ii. 
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▲.D. 1440. King^s College Chapel, Cambridge, began*. 

A.D. 1440 — 1600. The three low chapels at the east end of Peter- 
borough Cathedral, called the new bnilding, commenced by Abbot 
Bichard Ashton,' and completed by Abbot Kobert Kirton K They are 
rich and late in the style, with fan-tracery, vaulting, &c. Among 
the ornamental carvings at the entrance are the Tudor roses, the 
pomegranate of Catherine of Aragon, the fleur-de-lis, the rebus of 
Xirton (a ''kirk" on a tun), and some other armorial bearings. 

A.D. 1441 — 1522. Eton College. The buildings appear to have 
been actually commenced in the former year, but were interrupted in 
consequence of the death of the founder, Henry YI., and a dispute 
with the dean and canons of Windsor, which was not settled until 
1476. The works were then re-assumed, and at last, in 1522, the 
college was finished ^ The chapel is a good specimen of the style 
of Henry the Seventh's time, and is one of the chapels of two stories ; 
but the lower part seems never to have been used as a crypt, consist- 
ing mainly of cellars to keep the chapel itself clear above the floods, 
to which the situation is liable. 

A.D. 1442. Crumwell Church, Nottinghamshira By will this year, 
William Walter bequeaths forty shillings towards the building of the 
campanile of this church \ It is a good specimen of a Perpendicular 
village tower. 

A.D. 1442. The Redcliffe Church, Bristol, repaired and partly 
re-edified by William Canninge, merchant, and sometime mayor of 
Bristol y. 

A.D. 1443. Staverdale Priory Church, Somersetshire. Nave, choir, 
and chantry-chapel, consecrated '. 

A.D. 1443—1445. The chancel of St. Mary's Church, Oxford, built 
by Walter Lyhart, or Hart, then Provost of Oriel College, afterwards 
Bishop of Norwich : he died in 1472 •. 

A.D. 1444. The south transept of Melrose Abbey completed. On 
one of the bosses of the vault are the arms of Andrew Hunter, abbot, 
and confessor to Sling James II. of Scotland — three horns, a crozier, 
and his initials A. H. ^ 

A.D. 1445 — 1449. Sherborne Abbey Church, Dorsetshire. The 
eastern part of this church was rebuilt by Abbot William Bradford, 
who died in 1449 ; the previous church had been burnt in 1445, in 
a tumult between the abbey and the townsmen. The western part 
of the church was rebuilt from the foundations by Abbot Peter Eamp- 



■ It was not finished nntil the time 
of Henry Vlll. See a.d. 1608. 

' Britten's " History of Peterborough 
Cathedral/' pp. 26 and 67. In Murray's 
"Cathedrals," 1862, p. 82, there is a 
fine engraving of it. 

" College Becords. For engravings, 
see Britton's "Architectural Antiqui- 
ties," vol. ii. pp. 96—98. 

* Begister of Wills, York. 

7 See Britton's Essay relating to 
Bedoliffe Church, with plans, views, 
and architectural details. 

■ Mon, Ang.f vol. vi. p. 460. " 4 Jan. 



1448. Commissio Joh. nuper Olen. 
episcopo ad dedicand. navem cum choro 
et eancello EcclesisB Conventualis de 
Staverdale quos Johannes Stourton re- 
sedificare et construi fecit." MS. Harl. 
6066, p. 66; Button's Collect. The 
word canceUo here means a chantry- 
ohapel. 

■ University Begister; College Be- 
oords ; Ingram's " Memorials of Ox- 
ford." 

'' For engravings, see Billing's ** Soot- 
land," and Wade's " Melrose Abbey," 
8vo., 1861. 
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isham, 1475 — 1509. He built also a ohapel adjoining to the south 
side of the old Lady- chapel. The nave of the abbej church was the 
parish church until 1445, after which a separate parish church, dedi- 
cated to All Saints, was built to the west of the abbey ohurdi, but 
after the dissolution this was destroyed, and the abbey church again 
became the parish churchy It is a magnificent structure, Taulted 
throughout, the walls, arches, and pillars covered with panelling, 
which is continued even to the ground without any break; but 
in a great part of the building the panelling is only a casing over 
Norman walls. This church has been restored with much taste and 
skill, including the colouring of the vault of the choir, which is 
eminently successful. 

A.D. 1445—1454. The Divinity School, Oxford, built. One of the 
principal benefactors was the good Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, 
who also built the public library over it, afterwards enlarged by Sir 
Thomas Bodley. The ground was obtained so early as 1427, but the 
work does not appear te have been begun before 1445 ^. In the very 
rich vault of fan-tracery the arms of the principal benefactors are 
carved on the bosses, a list of which is given in the "Handbook for 
Oxford," p. 100, (8vo. 1858). Amongst them are those of John 
Kempe, Archbishop of Canterbury 1452 — 1454, several times re- 
peated, shewing that the work was done in his time. (See Plate.) 

A.D. 1446. The tomb of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, in St. 
Alban's Abbey Church «. 

A.I). 1446. York. — The Guildhall, in Conjng-street, built in this 
year, as appears from the city records '. It is a fine Perpendicular 
room, divided into a nave and aisles by two rows of octagonal wooden 
pillars, with moulded caps and bases and four-centred arches. The 
roof is of good open timber-work, with arches across both nave and 
aisles ; the walls are of stone, and the windows good plain Per- 
pendicular. 

A.D. 1446 — 1490. BoBBlyn Chapel, Scotland, commenced by William 
St. Clair, Earl of Orkney, in 1446, but not completed "in his lifetime: 
he died in 1479. His successors made some additions to the building B. 
This very remarkable building is in the richest and latest style of 
Gothic, and quite of foreign character, more resembling the Spanish 
Flamboyant than any other. The founder is said to have travelled 
much, and resided long abroad. Part of the work is of the sixteenth 
century, as shewn by an inscription. 

A.D. 1447 — 1486. Winchester Cathedral continued by Bishop 
Waynflete; his well-known device, the lily, occurs on the bosses 
of the nave. 

A.D. 1448 — 1450. The tower of Merton College, Oxford, built upon 
the old arches, as appears from the builders* accounts preserved in the 
treasury of the college. 



< Pat. 24Hen.yi., foL 1; Tanner; ' See Blore's "Monmnental Be- 

Leland, **Itinerftry," ii. 47, and iii. mains," No. 26. 

90 ; Mon, Ang,, 1. 386. ' Drake's " York," p. 839. 

* Antony Wood's '* Annals of Ox- « Britton*s ** Axohiteotural Antiqni- 

ford;" Ingram's "Memorials of Ox- ties," vol. iii p. 61. 
ford," vol. iii. p. 19. 
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A.i>. 1449 — 1468. The Ladjr-chapel, noir called the Sean's cbapel, 
in Canterbniy Cathedral, built by Pnor Thomas Qoldstone''. 

A.o. H50. St. Geoi^'e, Stamford. By will tbiB year ■William 
Burgess, Qarter King of Arms, directs bis executors to complete tbis 
cburch in leading, glazing, pa-ring, aud Aimltnre'. The chancel -is 
of this period, together with the eastern bay of the nave and the 

clerestory. 

The west aide of the cloister, with the 



Wells. 



A.D. 1450— 146S. 
school and master's 
and the exchequer over it, 
also the walls and gatehouse 
of the Close, built by Bishop 
Beckington, and his own 
monumeotal cbapel in the 
cathedral. He also be- 
queathed a large sum to be 
employed in building by bis 
executors, who built houses 
for the vicars-choral and the 
obapel in the Yicar's Close. 
All these works are good 
examples of the Ferpen- 
dioular of Somersetshire. 
These executors also built or 
rebuilt the parsoD age- house 
of Congresbury, Somerset, in 
the porch of which is a cu- 
rious example of an imitation 
of the Early English tooth- 
ornament. The arms of Bishop Beckington and his execntors are 
carved on this porch, and on the houses in the Vicar's Close ^. 

i..a. 1450—1472. Norwich Cathedral. The roof of the nave and 
the roodloft-screen built by Bishop Walter Lyhart, whose rebus 
appears in several parts of the work'. 

A.n. H50. Eyarsb, Kent. The church tower built, as appears by 
the will of W. Wyxy, vicar, who bequeathed money In this year ti 
the campanile. It is a fuir specimen of the Kentish Perpendicular, 
with a pyramidal wooden spire covered with oak shingle". 

A.i>. 1461. St. John's, Stamford, completed before this year, as 
proved by inscriptions remuining in the windows in Peck's time. It 
is a fine Perpendicular church, with a good screen, and roofs, and 
font, all of the same period. > 

^ Willis's "AichitaotnralBiatorjoI ton's " Eistoiy of Norwich Csthedial," 



Datalli at Fntoh, Ociagi«i1nr:r. 



Canlerbtuy Cathedral." p. 

' Feok'B " Stamford : " this will oon- 
t&iufl many curious particulars. 

' See "Gentleman's Magazine," vol. 
Od. (1861), p. 496. 

' Godwin's "Catalogue of the Bi- 
shops of England," p. 3S4 ; and Brit- 



" This vill ia pieserved in the Re- 
giatr; at Bocbester ; it ia dated Feb. 
tl, 1460-1, in which he beqneaths 
Ss. 4d., and a reveraion of Gs. Bd., and 
the residue of his personal estate, " ad 
opua Camponil de Beiersh." This re- 
ference was supplied b; the Bev. l4Un- 
bert B. Lniking. 
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A.D. 1454. The tomb of Archbishop John Kempe in Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

A.D. 1454 — 1457. The central tower of Gloucester Cathedral, built 
by Abbot Thomas Seabroke, the finishing of which he committed, on 
his death, to Eubert Tally, one of the monks, and afterwards Bishop 
of bt. David's. Tiie fact is perpetuated in the following lines within 
the choir, over the great arch : — 

V^t tpBitn Higestnin spemlariB opasqne polimm 
^nlUt (ffc tx onne iScabcolie abbatt {abcnte. 

The name, motto, and arms of this abbot are still remaining on many 
of the tiles which formed the old pavement of the choir ^, 
A.D. 1456—1474. Winchcombe Parish Church. Leland says, — 

** In King Henry Y. tjme, the paroch chyrch of the toune was kept in the 
body of the church of the monastery. But in King licniy YI. tyme one 
William Winchcombe, abbot, began with the consent of the toune a paroche 
church at the west ende of the abbey, . . . and made the east cnde of the 
church. The parishioners had gathered i^QOl. and began the body of the 
church : but that summe being not able to performe so costly a work, Rafe 
Boteler, Lord Sudeley, helped them^ and finished the worke ^" 

It is a fine Perpendicular church, with some peculiarities. This 
Ralph Butler was the builder of Sudeley Castle, a considerable part 
of which remains perfect, and is a fine example of a nobleman's house 
of this period p. 

A.D. 1457 — 1498. The Lady-chapel in Gloucester Cathedral, begun 
by Abbot Richard Hanley, and finished by his successor, Abbot 
William Farleigh. 

"Claustrum illud magnificum et chorus ima cum sacello Ulo spatioso dei- 
parsB yirgini dedicato, a Ricardo Hanleus hie etiam abbate fundato, navi 
ecclesis adjunguntur \" 

A.D. 1458. The nave of Northleach Church, in Gloucestershire, 
built by John Portey, wool-merchant, who died this year. The roof 
was constructed after his decease, as appears from the inscription on 
his tomb in the same church'. The south chapel, and perhaps the 
porch also, were built by William Bicknel in 1489. It is a fine Per- 
pendicular church, with very large clerestory windows. 

A.D. 1459. Ripon Minster; the central tower. An indulgence was 
granted this year by Abbot Booth for rebuilding the central tower •. 

A.D. 1460. The sepulchral chapel of Abbot Wheathamsied, in 
St. Alban's Abbey Church. 

A.D. 1460 vel circa. The chapel on the north side of Luton Church, 
Bedfoidshire, built by Sir John Wenlock, as appears from the follow- 

" MoTiasticon, vol. i. p. 536 ; and ^ Memoriale Eccl. Catk, OUmc, Com- 

Carter's "Account oi Gloucester Ca- pendiariumexcodd, MSS.penesDecaii, 

thedral,'* p. 6. EccL Cath. Olouc. ; and Monasticon, 

• Leland, *' Itinerary," voL iv. p. 74 ; vol. i. pp. 56i and 536. 

Mo7u Ang.^ vol. ii. p. 299. ' Lysons' *' GlouceBtershire Antiqoi- 

» See "Domestic Architecture," vol. ties," p. 16, PI. xli. 

iii. p. 262. • Walbran's " Ripon." 



ing inwription, preseired in a US. in the British Unaean], (Harl. 
M88. No. 1631) :— 

" Jesu Christ most of myght. 

Have mere; on Jolm Le Wenlock knight. 

And on his wife Eliubeth, 

Wbo oat of this world ia past b; death. 

Which fonnded this chapel here. 

Help them with your heart; prajer. 

That the; may come to that plac^ 

■Which ever is joy and solace." 

This inflcription and the portrait of Sir John, afterwards Lord 'Wenlock, 
vers fonnerly in the east window, but are no longer there. 

A.D. 1460 — 1470. Crowland Abbey; the north-west tower, 
Towards the close of his life, (he died in January, 1470,) AbbolT 
John Litlyugton bought fire bells for this tower, then newly built'.. 
This is the Feipeadicular tower still standing. 



THE HOUSE OF YORK, a.d. 1461—1483. 

RECORDS OF BUILDINGS DURING THE REIGN OF 
Edward IV., a.d. 1461—1483. 

BASeig OF IBS HOUBB OF TORE. 




TalMD mi Faturloet. WUw San in Golell. Ploma oIPmUuti. 
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A.D. 1461—1490. The church and tower of Ashford, ia Kent, 
rebuilt by Sir John Fogge ^, 

A.D. 1462. Tenterden Steeple, Kent. By will this year Thomas 
Petlesden bequeathed 100 marcs to the steeple of this church, at that 
time building ^. 

▲.B. 1465. Bishop Beckington's monumental chapel in Wells 
Cathedral 7. 

A.D. 1465 — 1491. The choir of the church of Stratford -on- Avon, 
Warwickshire, built by lliomas Balsall, D.D., dean of the collegiate 
church *. 

A.D. 1470. Crosby Hall, London, built by Sir John Crosby, who 
obtained a lease of the ground in 1466, and died in 1475. The hall 
has a fine open timber roof •. 

A.D. 1470—1486. The vestry of Lavenham Church, in Suffolk, 
built by Thomas Spring, as recorded in the following inscription, 
placed on a monument in the vestry itself : — 

Ora.t£ pro animabus Thoma Spring, qui hoo vestibuluic fieri 
FECIT in vita sua, et Maroaketjb uxoris ejus ; QUI QUiDEX Thomas 

OBIIT 8EPTIM0 DIE MENSIS SePTEHBRIS, A.D. MiLLIMO CCCC LXXXVI. ET 

FRJ5DICTA Margaret A obiit . . . die . . . a.d. Millimo cccc lxxx. . . quoR* 

ANIMABUS PROPICIETUR DeUS. AmEN \ 

The family of the De Veres, earls of Oxford, were connected with this 
parish, and a porch was added about 1529 by John, the fourteenth 
earl, as shewn by the quarterings of the coat of arms carved upon it^. 

A.D. 1470 — 1524. The Lady-chapel of Winchester Cathedral, re- 
built by Th. Hun ton and Th. Silkstede^. Their rebus is carved on 
the bosses of the vault. 

A.D. 1472. The restoration of York Minster was completed and the 
church re-dedicated in this year *. The screen was erected by William 
Hyndeley, treasurer, and not completed till some years alter this de- 
dication ; his badge, a hind lodged, occurs among the carving. 

A.D. 1472 — 1499. Norwich Cathedral. The clere-story and vault 
of the choir, with the flying buttresses, built by Bishop Gbldwell in 
the Perpendicular style upon the old Norman pier-arches and tri- 
forium. The windows are peculiar, being a sort of return to the 
wavy lines of the Decorated style '. 

A.D. 1473. Tuxford Church, Nottinghamshire. This parish church 



* Hasted'B " History of Kent," vol. 
iii. p. 264 ; and Peggo s Sylloge, p. 52. 

« Hasteds «* History of Kent," vol. 
iii. p. 100. 

7 For engravings of the tomb, see 
Gongh's <* Sepnlohral Monaments." 

* Dugdale'B •« Warwickshire," p. 478. 
For engravings, see Neale s " Views of 
Churches.** 

* A fall aoconnt, with a series of 
engravings of this fine house, was 
published by H. J. Hammon, Archi- 
tect, 4to., 1844. 

•» Pegges Sylloge, p. 114. 

* A series of engravings of details of 



this church was published in 1796, 
under the title of " Specimens of Gothic 
Ornaments selected from the Parish 
Church of Lavenham, Suffolk,*' on 
forty plates, quarto size. Of the 
whole of Lavenham Church there is 
a good plan in the *' Gentleman's 
Magazine." May, 1787, vol. Ivii. p. 378. 

«* Milner's "History of Winchester,** 
vol. ii. pp. 63, 64. 

• Raine»s "Fabric Rolls,*' pp. 77 
and XX. 

'See Murray's "Handbook" for 
good engravings of these, p. 122. 
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was building at this time, as appears from the will of John Smyth, 
dated Sept. 1, 1478 s. The chancel was built by Thomas Gun thorp, 
Prior of Newstead in 1495, according to an inscription in a window 
in Thoroton's time**, 

A.n. 1475, Yatton Church, Somerset, completed by Emulf de Wyk, 
married to Ninton-Cradock, whose altar-tomb is placed in the north 
transept. It was founded about a century before by Angelina de Wyk, 
who built the nave and aisles \ 

A.n. 1475 — 1480. Magdalen College, Oxford, built by William of 
Waynfleet, Bishop of "Winchester. The contracts between the founder 
and his master mason, William Orchyerde, are still preserved in the 
college archives K The chapel, the tower-gatehouse, and a part of 
the cloister are of this period ; the tower is some years later, 
see A.D. 1492. 

A.n. 1476 — 1484. The altar -screen in St. Alban's Abbey Church, 
most probably the work of Abbot Wheathamsted, whose arms are 
upon it \ Very rich work. 

A.D. 1478 — 1519. Great St. Mary's Church, Cambridge, rebuilt". 
The walls are covered with panelling. 

A.I). 1479 — 1515. Charing Church, Kent. The tower was begun 
this year, but not finished before 1545. The chapel on the south side 
of the chancel was built, or building, in 1501 >*. Both are in the 
Perpendicular style. 

A.D. 1480. The gatehouse at Enowle, Kent, which is now between 
the two quadrangles of the Earl of Dorset, 1603 — 1612, was originally 
the gatehouse of the archbishop's palace, built by Archbishop Bourchier 
((7. 1460), and it is fortified with maehieoulU, evidently intended not 
merely for show, but for use in case of need, to enable the defendants 
to throw down missiles on the heads of assailants trying to force 
the gate ; but twenty years afterwards, e, 1500, Archbishop Morton 
threw out an oriel window, which renders the maekicoulis perfectly 
useless, shewing that all idea of such fortification was then at an end. 

A.]). 1481 — 1508. St. George's Chapel, Windsor, bqgun by Ed- 
ward rV. and finished by Henry TIL 

" King Edward IV., (whose inclination to and kindness for thb place was 
extraorcunary,) finding upon survey that the former foundations and walls of 
the chapel of St. Geor^ were in ms time very much decayed and consumed, 
and esteeming the fabrick not large or stately enough, designed to build one 
more noble and excellent ; to this purpose he constituted Richard Beauchamp, 
Bishop of Sahsbury, master and sarvejor of the work. With what dihgence 
and sedulity, and how well the Bishop performed this office and employment, 
appears from the testimony given hun by the King, in the preamole of the 
patent by which he shortly after constituted him Uhancellor of the Garter ; 
* That out of meer love towards the order, he had given himself the leisure 
daify to attend the advancement and progress of the goodly fabrick \' " 

• Tork Register of Wills. > Carter's "Aocount of St. Alban's 

^ Thoroton's "Nottinghamshire," Abbey Chnroh/' p. 5, and PI. zvii. 

p. 883. " Cooper's "Annals of Cambridge," 

^ Bee Jackson's ** Visitor's Hand- vol. i. p. 224. 

book to Weston-snper-Mare," 12nio. ■ Hasted's " Kent," vol. liL pp. 214 

1876. —218. 

^ College Beeords ; Ingram's " Me- <" Pote's " Hist, of Windsor Gasile," 

mozials of Oxford." p. 50. 
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RECORDS OF BUILDINOS DURING THE REIGNS OF 
Edwaed v., A.D. 1483. 



Richard III., a.d. 1483—1486. 



ADMofBIcllMdnL 



Stin at Siotiaxd m. 

i.n. 1483 . Hawton, near Newark, Hotto. The tower of the 

church was bailding in this year, as appears from the will of Henry 
Sntton ^ It IB a gM)d Epecimen of the NottmghamBhire Ferpendicniar 
tower, though hardly equal to the magnificent Decorated ohanoel, 

t Toik Begiater of Wills. 



THE TUDOES, a.d. 1485—1647. 

EECOHDS OF BUILDINGS DUEING THE BEIGN OF 
Henbt VII., A.D. 1485—1509. 



Had ol Burr TIL RUnMli of Ink. OaHii of HtujTn. 



A.D. 1486. The sontii porcb of Bopsley Clinrch, Lincoliuhire, 
built, as appearB from this inscription tiierein : — 

«.• vni £R.* e.e.e;.e.<> xxxtrs.- t»tB |i«rtB a mu. 

A.D. 1487. Tbe chancel of Stratton St. Uichael's, Norfolk, rebuilt 
bf John Cowal, rector, as recorded in the ioBoriptioii on braes, on 
tuB tombstone in the middle thereof i. 

A.D. 1488. The nave and aisles of StUary's Chorch, Oxford, 
built hj public subscri^on. Tbe arms of the principal bene&otflrs, 
including King Henry vU. and most of the biahopB, as irell as the 
chief nobility of the period, were emblazoned in tiie church, and 
a list of them has been preaerrsd by Wood : no less than eigbty-one 
different Bhields are enument«d. 

"The BTchiteot was Sir Regiaald Bray, then High Elteirard of the Uni- 
Tcraitr -. the anas of John Rnsael, Bishop of Liuoohi, Chancellor of Hnglmrl, 
and nnt perpetual Chancellor of this UmTenitT, are still to be seen m the 
spandrels of the doorway nndei the great west window'." 

* Weerer's " FnnenJ Honuments," 
p. 614 ; and Fegge'a Sj/Uoge, p. G6. 
r "Hist. of UwOityofOiloTd,'' edit 
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A.D. 1489 ■ Ghelmsfordy Essex. The church repaired or re- 

built at this time*. It is a large Perpendicular church, with a 
tower and spire, and a large south porcli. 

A.I). 1490 — 1500. Bishop Alcocke's Chapel, in Ely Cathedral. 



" He lyeth in a cbapell of his owne building, on the north side of the pres- 
bytery, where is to be seene a very goodlj and sumptuoos tombe, erected in 
memory of him '.*' 

A.D. 1490 — 1617. The central tower, or Angel Steeple, of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, built by Thomas Goldstone the second, who waa 
appointed prior in the year 1495, and died in 1517. 

"Turrim satis excelsam, Angyll Stepyll yalgaritcr nuncupatam, testudine 
puloherrima concameratam, ac opere decenti artificiose undiqae sculptam et 
deauratam, cum fenestris vitreatis satis amplis et ferramentis, ope et auxiiio 
. . . Rev. Patris J. Morton Cardinalis, necnon et Dom W. SeUyiij^ Prions, in 
medio ecclesis, videlicet inter chorum et navem ecclesue, egregie erexit, et 
magnifice consummavit. Duos e^iam arcus, sive fomices, opere lapideo sub- 
tiiiter incises cum quatuor aliis minoribus ad sustentationem diets turris co- 
Inmiiis eandem turrim supportantibus satis industrioe et prudenter annexit *.*' 

"£y erecting this tower is plainly meant only that part which rises aboTC 
the roof, for the fact that he added the buttressing arches to the piers 
shews that the piers were there before *.** 

On the cornice over the arches stretching from the south-west pillar 
to two others north and west of it, is this inscription : — 

KON NOBIS DOKIIIE KON NOBIS — 8BI) NOMINI TUO DA OLOBUV. 

And in the middle of the line after the second nobu, between the 
letters T.P. in gold, signifying Thomas Friary is a shield charged 
with three gold stones, indicating his surname, Goldstone : from which 
it appears that this work was finished when he was prior. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of the inscription : — 



'»^[|ilMMi-l^i^i'«i;(!^i!(^'^ 



A.D. 1492—1505. Magdalen College tower, Oxford. The first 
stone was laid on the 9tli of August, 1492, by Eichard Mayew, then 
President, and the college accounts shew that sums of money were 
constantly expended upon it until 1505. Wolsey, afterwards the cele- 
brated Cardinal, was bursar in 1498, and tradition has given him the 
credit of the design. It was originally intended to stand alone, de- 
tached from the other buildings on the east and west of it '. 

■ Weever, p. 641. ■ Angl, Sac,^ t. i. p. 147. 

« Godwin's " Catalogue of the Eng- » Willis's " Archit. Hist, of Canter- 

liah Bishops," p. 222. See also Ben- bury Cath.," p. 126. 

tham's " Hist, of Ely Cathedral," p. 183, ' Ingram's ** Memorials of Oxford/' 

PI. zzi. vol. L 
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A.B. 1493. Hillesdon Church, Backinghamshire, built*. A fine 
and rich specimen of the Perpendicular style. 

A.n. 1500 — 1503. The hall, or manor-housey and chapel of Athel- 
hampton, corruptly Admiston, in Dorsetsliire, built by Sir William 
Martin, wbo died in 1503, and was buried in the chapel ^ A good 
specimen of tbe domestic work of this date. 

A.D. 1500 — 1539. Bath Abbey Church built. It was commenced by 
Bishop Oliyer King, who died in 1503 ; Priors Bird and Gibbs carried 
on the works, and the church was nearly finished, when the dissolu- 
tion of the abbey took place, in 1539 ^. 

A.D. 1501 — 1515. The steeple of Louth Church, Lincoh^shire, built. 
The parish accounts for building this steeple and repairing the church 
are printed by the Society of Antiquaries *'. 

A.3). 1502 — 1504. The sepulchral monument of Arthur Tudor, 
Prince of Wales, son of Henry VII., in Worcester Cathedral ^. 

A.D. 1503 — 1520. Henry the Seventh's Chapel in Westminster 
Abbey, built on the site of the Lady-chapel of Henry III. • The will 
of King Henry YIL, who died in 1509, contains minute directions for 
the completion of this building, which were carried into effect by his 
executors under the superintendence of William Bolton, Prior of 
St. Bartholomew, appointed master of the works by the King himself. 
The yery rich panelling and ornamentation of this celebrated chapel 
are well known, and have been published repeatedly. Some of the 
best representations of them are in Burgee's second part of Scott's 
** Gleanings," with full details of the history also'. 

A.D. 1505. Piddleton Church, Dorsetshire, completed at this date, 
as stated by an inscription which is preserved in it. 

A.n.l505 . The hospital of the Savoy, in the Strand, London, 

rebuilt and endowed by King Henry VII. 8 The chapel, built at 
this period, and converted into a parish church and royal chapel by 
Queen Elizabeth, remains in a tolerably perfect state. Its ceiling is 
very rich : the east end has been ornamented with tabernacle-work, 
of which one original niche remains. It has been well restored, and 
with the colouring. 

A.D. 1505. The nave of Melrose Abbey Church, Scotland. This 
date is cut on the south-western buttress, with the arms of James lY. 
of Scotland: the west end has never been completed, as the toothing- 
stones remain perfect; the style of this part of the church is more 
like the English Perpendicular than any other. The eastern part is 



* Lysons* " Baokingham," 1806, 4to. 
p. 487. 

*■ Hutohins's " Hist, of the County 
oi Dorset," vol. ii. p. 180 ; and " Dom. 
Aroh.," vol. iii. p. 194. 

^ See the acooimt of this church, 
prefixed to the Plan, Elevation, Sec- 
tions, &o., of the same, published by 
the Society of Antiquaries, London, 
1798. 

« Arehaologia, vol. x. pp. 70 — ^98, 
and Teprinted in Britton's ** Architec- 
tural Antiquities," vol. iv. pp.1— 7, 
"with engravings. 



•» Wyld's " niustration of Worcester 
Cathedral," p. 24, PL x. ; and Britton's 
History of the same cathedral, p. 19, 
PL X. 

« Ackermann's ** Hist, of Westmin- 
ster Abbey," voL i, pp. 218—221 ; and 
voL ii. pp. 186 — 149. For engravings, 
seeCottingh&m's " Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel," foho. 

I See Scott's " Gleanings from West- 
minster Abbey," second edition, 8vo., 
1868. 

* Mon. Ang,f voL vi. p. 726. 
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more like the French PlainboyaDt style, and it appears that the 
architect was a Frenchman ; see A.n. 1444. 

A.D. 1506. Bablake Hospital at Coyentry, founded by Thomas 
Bond, a wealthy citizen; and often called Bond's Hospitol* It is 
a fine example of rich Perpendicular wood- work. 

▲.D. 1507 — 1520. The groined vault of the choir of St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, constructed. John Hylmer and William Yertue, 
freemasons, agreed by indenture dated June 5, 1507, to construct this 
vaulting for 700/., and to complete it by Christmas, 1508 : it appears, 
however, that pa^ of the works were not finished in 1519, when 
a subscription among the Knights of the Garter was entered into to 
defray the expense of their completion, 

A.n. 1508 — 1515. The stone vaulting of King's College Chapel, 
at Cambridge, with its exterior towers, turrets, fioials, &c., built by 
Henry YII. and his executors. The indentures for the different parts 
of the work are preserved in the college*^. 

The Perpendicular style is frequently assumed to terminate with 
the reign of Henry the Seventh, but this is an error, though a very 
common one. Buildings assigned to Henry YII., on account of their 
being Gothic are very often reidly of the time of Henry YIII. ; although 
the Eenaissance style had begun to come in, it went on very slowly 
at first, and many very good examples of the Perpendicular English 
Gothic are preserved both in churches and in houses, not only of the 
time of Henry YIII., but later also, and many large buildings begun 
under Henry YII., were not finished until Henry YIII,, or later, 
as at Windsor, at Oxford, and in Cambridge, and Somersetshire to a re* 
markable extent, and in many other counties. It appears that when 
the monks saw the probability of the abolition of their tenure, they 
spent as much as possible in building, and ran into debt largely in 
doing so, in order to evade the loss of property, in the expectation 
that the storm would blow over, and that their successors would 
benefit by the sacrifice they made. When the Eoyal Commissioners 
took possession of the monasteries, they frequently found a large num- 
ber of buildiDgs only half .finished, and heavy debts to be paid off 
before any residue could be found for the Commissioners to selL 

1" They are printed in Britton's "Arohiteotural Antiquities,*' vol. i. pp. 27—86, 
with several engravings. 
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RECORDS OF BUILDINGS DURING TEE REIGN OF 
Henry Till., a.d. 1509—1547. 



Henrr Tm., bom bli Sraat BM. Aug* a Saaj Tm- 
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A.i>. 1609—1532. The cathedral of Bangor (with the ezceptjon 
of the choir) built by Biahop Thomaa Skevyngton. On the outside 
of the tover is the foUoffing inscription : — 

S^anUH afctepngtDn Oflstafw Vangoiit boc mnpanllc it ctcltsiam Sni ht\t 
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A.D. 1510 — 1528. The chapel on the south side of Collumpton 
Church, Devon, built by John Lane, merchant, as appears from the 
inscription on his tomb therein ''. 

A.n. 1511 — 1522. Thorn bury Castle, Gloucestershire, built by 
Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, as appears from an inscrip. 
tion over the entrance gate, but left incomplete at his death in 1522, 
in which state it still remains. The walls are for the most part in 
a perfect state, but without a roof, which appears never to have been 
put on. It is a fine specimen of the baronial mansions of that age, 
built for magnificent display rather than for defence. 

A.n. 1512 — 1521. Brasenose College, Oxford, the hall and gate- 
way-tower included, built by William Smith, Bishop of Lincoln, and 
Sir Robert Sutton \ 

A.n. 1513 — 1517. The quadrangle of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, built by Eichard Fox, Bishop of Winchester". The build- 
jngs of this college remain nearly in their original state. The 
founder's chamber, a room over the entrance gateway, is particularly 
worthy of attention, still retaining the wainscoting and very rich 
plaster ceiling and cornice of the time of the founder; it was in- 
tended for the Head of the college. 

A.D. 1517. I'he chancel of Darton Church, in the West Biding 
of Yorkshire, rebuilt, and at this date finished by Thomas Tykyll, 
Prior of Monk Bretton monastery in the same county, and patron of 
the church, as recorded by the following inscription round the wall- 
plate of the choir ■ : — 

joxms e;a:ci;La:$]ra:£ftt5BQi;eaS€(^ 



"Ad laudem Dei et omnium sanctorum, istam cancellam de novo 
construxit Thomas Tykyll Prior monasterii Monk Britannie et hujus 
ecclesie patronus et eundem complete finivit anno Domini milleno 
quintengeno decimo septimo." 

A.i>. 1517. The church of Barton under Need wood in Stafifbrdshire, 
built by John Taylor, Archdeacon of Derby and Buckingham, and 
Master of the Bolls temp* Henry YIII., as appears fix>m the inscrip- 

* Pegge's Sylloge, pp. 92, 98. ■" Ibid. 

1 College Archives ; Ingram's " Me- ' Fegge*8 Sylloge, pp. 89, 90. 

morials of Oiiord." 
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tions over every other pillar of the north and south sides of the 
nave ^ The windows are mostly square- headed p. 

A.D. 1519 vel circa. Great Ponton, or Pounton . Church, in Lincoln- 
shire, completed at the expense of Anthony Ellis, merchant, who lies 
interred in the north side of the chancel^ : — 

" Pounton Church has a very large fair tower steeple, strong and very well 
lay'd ; built, as the inhabitants have received by traaition, by one EUys, mer- 
chant of the staple at Calais ; who, as they also report, built Basin^thorpe- 
hall, Swinshead-liall, Holland : and the hall at Pounton. Mr. EUys, the 
builder, is reported to have sent his wife a cask inscribed 'Calais Sand,' 
without any further mention of its contents : at his return to Pounton, he 
asked what she had done with it, and found she had put it in the cellar. He 
then acquainted her that it contained the bulk of his riches; with which 
(beinff issueless) they mutually ajgreed to build a church, in thanksgiving to 
(rod tor having prospered them in trade. The arms of Ellys, and the motto 
Thinks and Thanke Qod for all, are carved in various parts of the 
tower." 

A.D. 1520. Westenhanger Church, in Kent, built by Sir Edward 
Poynings, Knight of the Garter, as recorded in an inscription given 
in Stukeley's Itinerarium Curio8um, vol. ii. p. 1 32, and reprinted in 
Pegge's Sylloge^ p. 61. 

A.D. 1520 vel circa. Layer Mamey Hall, Essex, built by Sir Henry, 
afterwards Baron Mamey ^ A good specimen of the mansion of this 
period, and of the beginning of the style of the Eenaissanee in 
England. 

A.D. 1520 vel circa, Compton "Winyate House, "Warwickshire, built 
by Sir William Compton, who was keeper of Fulbroke Castle, which 
being demolished, many of the materials were appropriated to this 
new building". This splendid mansion is in fine preservation, and 
affords an excellent specimen of the style of that age. '' Over the 
aroh of the entrance porch are the royal arms of England, beneath 
a crown, supported by a greyhound and griffin, and on each side is 
a rose and crown in panels." These are the arms of Henry VII., 
but were also used by Henry VIII. during the early part of his 
reign. The chimney-shafts are variously ornamented, and the gables 
have good barge-boards. 

A.D. 1520 vd circa. The south side chancel or chapel of St. Mildred's 
Church, Canterbury, built by Thomas Atwood, "for a peculiar place 
of sepulture for himself and his family \'' 

A.i>. 1525—1538. Hengrave Hall, in Suffolk, built by Sir Thomas 
Kytson, sometime Sheriff of London ^, 

A.n. 1529. The hall of Christ Church, Oxford, built by Cardinal 
Wolsey, and finished at this date'. 



• Plot's " Natural History of Staf- 
lordBhire," p. 296. 

' Engravings of the inscriptions, 
and a view of the ohuroh, are given 
in Pegge's SyUoge, Plates xiL and xiii. 

1 Tumor's "Hist, of Grantham,'* 
p. 127. 

' Sahnon*s « Hist, of Essex," p. 448. 
For engravings, see ** Domestic Axchi- 
teoture," vol. iii. 



* Britten's *< Arehitcctnral Antiqui- 
ties," vol. ii. p. 104. 

« Somner's " Antiquities of Canter- 
bury," p. 166 ; and Pegge's Sylloge, 
pp. 62, 63. 

* Gage's ** History and Antiquities 
of Hengrave," p. 15. 

' Ingram's ** Memorials of Oxford," 
vol. i. p. 61. 
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A.D. 1530 — 1541. The monnmental chapel of Margaret Planfa- 
genet, CounteBS of Salisbury, in the church of Christ Church, Hants., 
erected in her lifetime. She was beheaded at the age of seventy 
years, by order of Henry VIII., in 1541 ^ A rich and beautiful 
specimen of the Perpendicular style. 

A.n. 1532. The tomb of Archbishop William Warham in Canter- 
bury Cathedral «. Late Perpendicular, but rich and fine. 

A.D. 1534. "Whiston Church, in Northamptonshire, built by Antony 
Catesby, Esq., lord of the manor, Isabel his wife, and John their son, 
as may be gathered £rom the following remains of an inscription on 
one of the windows therein : — 

^rate pro . • . 9ntonU Catrsbo finnfgcri et SsabeKa ttzoris c(its Somfnf . . . 
3of)annis 3atiiot(s gtnerosi t{u8T((in 9imonif ... qui qnitycm ?lntonittft, lEsabdla 
ct Jolyanncs fianc lEccUsiam conTiflienint . . qQingtntcsimo ttUtsimo quarto ... * 

A small but perfect specimen of the Tudor style. 

A.D. 1536. The steeple of Aughton Church, near Howden in Yor1«i^ 
shire, erected by Christopher, the second son of Sir Robert Ask, as 
appears from an inscription on the south side of the same, placed 
tinder the armorial bearings of the Ask family, Or, three bars azure ^. 

During the reign of Elizabeth and James the First, the mixture 
of styles called the ** Elizabethan style" prevailed generally, but very 
good Gothic buildings were also erected, and the mixture of the 
Classic columns is often slight. They do not harmonize well in 
theory, but the effect is often picturesque and popular. Sometimes 
in the same building is found good Gothic, such as Wadham College 
Chapel, where the choir might be a century earlier, whilst the tran- 
sept or outer chapel and the hall are bad examples of the Jacobean 
style ; Jesus College chapel is a curious mixture ; and the east win- 
dow in the Turl is good Perpendicular. Lincoln College chapel is 
not bad Gothic, with good painted glass ; the Schools and Bodleian 
are curious mixtures, but so convenient that it is all to be reproduced 
in the new Schools. This style is very convenient for domestic build- 
ings, more so than the modern style miscalled Italian, and better 
in every way. 

y See Blore*B "Monumental Re- ■ Bridges* **Hi8t. of Northampton- 

msms," Bhire," vol. i. pp. 389, 390. 

■ See Blore's "Monnmental Re- k «ri xi . nr • •«« i^^j 

mama;" and Britton's " Hist, of Can- ' "Gentieman'sMagazme" for 1754, 

terbury Cath.," p. 69, Plates viii. and p. 369; and Pegge's SylU>g€, p. 63. 
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COUNTY INDEX. 

The following Churches arb given as Good Examples 

OP THE Various Styles. 

Bedfordshire. — Norman: Churches of Dunstable; St; John^s and 
St. Peter* 8, Bedford ; Everton. Sarly English : Felmeraham, 
Leighton Buzzard. Ferpendidular : Eton Socon, Great Bardford, 
Biggleswade, Marston Mortalne, Maulden, Potton^ TiUbrook, 
Toddington, Willington, Woburn, Cople. 

Berkshire. — Norman : Aviagton Churchy Early English : Old 
Windsor, TJffington, Ardington, Bucklund, Furingddn. Decorated: 
Shottisbroke, Warfield^ Aid worth* Perpendicular: St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor; Ifewbury, Wallingford, Wokingham; Abing- 
don Abbey-gate. 

BncEnroHAMSHiRE. — Norman : Stewkley Church ; Portions of Denton, 
Hitchenden, Stanton Bury, Water Stratford. Decorated: Por- 
tions of Astwood, Chetwode, Haversham. Ferpendictdar : Eton 
College Chapel. 

Cambridgeshirb. — Norman : St. Sepulchre's Church : St Mary's 
Chapel, Sturbridge. Early English: Barnwell, Cherry Hinton. 
Decorated: Trumpington, Bottisham. Perpendicular: Trinity Col- 
lege Chapel, St. John's, Great St. Mary's, and Trinity Churches, 
Cambridge; Burwelli 

Cheshire. — Norman : Portions of Frodsham Church, Ince, Lawton, 
Shocklach, Shot wick. Perpendicular: St. Mary's, St. Peter's, and 
Trinity, Chester; Astbury. 

Corn-wall. — Norman : Moryinstow Church. Perpendicular: Bodmin, 
Cambourne, Falmouth, Fowey, Padstow, Probus, Bedruth, St. 
Blazey, St. Bieaze, St. Buryen, St. Gluvian's, St. Just-in-Pen- 
witb, St. Kew, St. Neot's, Sennen. 

Cumberland. — Perpendicular : Churches of Crosthwaite, Bolton 
Gkite, Distington, Weatherall, Wythbum. 

Derbyshire. — Norman : Melbourne Church ; Steetley Chapel. Early 
English : Bredsali, Doveridge, Ilkeston, Marston«on-Doye. Deco- 
rated: Dronfield, Norbury, Dadlington, Mackworth, Spondon, 
Tideswell. Perpendicular: All Saints', St. Peter's, St. Alk- 
mund's, St, Michael's, Saint Werburg, Derby; Alfreton, Barl- 
borough, Baslow, CasUeton, Chelbaston, Hathersage, Hope, Mat- 
lock, Shirland, Staveley. 

Devonshire. — Norman: Bishop's Teignton Church. Early English : 
Ottery St. Mary, Aveton Giffard, Buckiastleigh, Plymstock, 
Yealmpton, Frithelstock Priory ; Bishop's Palace Chapel, Exeter. 
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Perpendicular: Sioad Clist, Collumpton, Tiverton, Totnes; 
Dartington Hall. 

DoBSETSHnix. — Norman : Churches of Corfe Castle, Maiden Newton, 
Pimperne, Studland. Sarty Englieh: Buckland Newton, Chettle, 
Combe Keynes. Decorated: Hampreston, Ljme Begis, Piddle- 
toD, Wareham. Perpendicular: Abbotsbury, Beaminster, Bland- 
ford, Bridport, Ceme Abbtis, Charmontb, Chidesck, Cranbome, 
Great Fontmet Litton Gheyney, Loders, Melbury Bubb, Nether- 
bury, Shaftesbury. 

DvBHAV. — Norman: Portions of Aycliff Church, Billingham; Durham, 
St. Margaret, and St. Giles ; Easington, Hart, Heighington, Mer-^ 
rington. Redmarshall, Seaham, Jarrow. Early Englieh: Conis- 
cliffe; Durham, St. Nicholas; Lantchester, Medomsley, Sockbum, 
Byton, Auckland, St. Andrew, Hartlepool. Decorated : Ki llow, 
Sedgefield. Perpendicular : Auckland St. Helen's ; Durham, St. 
Mary-le*Bow; Bgglescliffe. 

Essex. — Norman : Dedham Church ; Waltham Abbey ; Braxted, 
Copford, Great Bentley, Hadleigh, Hadstock, Hatfield Peverell, 
Middleton, Bainhann Early English : South Oekenden, Braintree, 
Little Chesterford, Maiden AU Saints, Qaendon, Ugley, Widford. 
Decorated: Little Maplestead Church, Tiltey, Bradfield. Per» 
pendicular: Newport, Saffron Walden, Thazted; Trinity, Col- 
chester; Barking, Booking, Brentwood, Canewden, Chelmsford, 
Chingford, Coggeshall, Great Oakley, Layer Mamey, Little 
Chishal], North Weald. 

Gloucestebshibs. — Norman: Churches of Amney St. Mary's, Ash- 
church, Avening, Bamwood, Bibury, Bishop's Cleve, Bully, 
Ghurcham, Eastleach St. Martin, English Bicknor, Kempley, 
Lower Guiting, Lower Swell, Maisemore, Michleton, Oddington, 
Ozleworth, Pauntley, Quenington, Bangeworthy, Budford, St. 
Briavel's, Saintbury, Siddington St. Mary, South Cerney, Up- 
leadon, Upper Swell, Upton St. Leonard, "Welford, Withington, 
Woolaston. Early English: Henbury, Almondsbury, Bever- 
stone, Bitton, Down Amney ; Gloucester, St. Mary-de-lode, and 
St. Nicholas ; Horfield, Kemmerton, Maisey Hampton, Minchin 
Hampton, Newnham, Stanley St. Leonard. Stone, Temple Guiting. 
Decorated: Arlingham, Ashel worth, Badgworth, Cor^e, Filton, 
Erampton - on - Seyem, Pucklcchurch, Buardene, Shurdington, 
Standish, Tirley. Perpendicular: Eairford, Bisley, Buckland, 
Campden, Ched worth, Cold Ashton, Didbrook, Dyrham, Edge- 
worth; Gloucester, St. Mary de Crypt; Hawksbury, Iron Acton, 
Lechlade, Marshfield, North Cerney, North Leach, Norton, Pains- 
wick, Thombury, Westbury-on-Trim, Westerleigh, Winchcombe, 

"Woodchester. 

• 

Hahpshibe. — Norman: Churches of Corhampton, East Meon, Por- 
chester ; Southampton, St. Michael ; Shalfieet, Wameford, Whip- 
pingham ; Wooton and Yaverland, Isle of Wight. Early English : 
Exton, Fareham, Itchen Stoke, Hambleden, Selboume; Sil- 
chester and Calboume, Isle of Wight. Decorated: Compton, 
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Soberton. Perpmdteular : Alton, Basuigetoke; Chapel of the 
Holy Ghost, and Bramshot ; Carisbrooke, Motteston, Isle of Wight. 

HssEFOBDSHiBE. — Hofly English: Ewyas Harrold Church. Deco- 
rated: Madley. 

Hbbtfoedshikb. — Norman : Churches of Bengeo, Great Wymondley, 
Hemel Hempstead, Weston. Earkf English : Aldenham, Hert- 
ingfordbury, Royston, Stevenage, Wormley. DecoraUd : Burley, 
Hatfield, Widford. Perpendicular : Hitchen, Abbot's Langley, 
Aldbury, Bishop's Stortford, Braughing, Broxboum, Chipping 
Bamett ; Hertford, St. Andrew ; Little Munden. 

HuirrnrGDoirsHiBE. — Norman: Churches of Hartford, Hemingford Grey, 
Bamsey. Early English : Alconbury, Great Catworth, Hunting- 
don, All Saints'; Eeyston, Leighton Bromswold, Warboys, Wooton. 
Decorated: Bythome, Elton, Eynesbury, Fenny Stanton, Great 
Stewkley, Hemingfoini Abbots, Kimbolton, Spaldwick, Yaxley. 
Perpendicular: St. Keot's, Bluntisham, Conington, Ellington, 
Godmanchestc r ; Huntingdon, St. Mary's; Little Stewkley, St. 
Ives, Stilton. 

Kbnt. — Norman : Barfreston Church ; Portions of Barming, Braboume 
Bridge, Bayington; Dover, St. Mary; Nackington,Patricksboume; 
Sandwich, St. Clement; and Smeeth. Early English: Chelsfield, 
Adisham, Aldington, Alpham, Beaksboume, Bexley, Bobbing, 
Chalk, Cheriton, St. Martin, Chislet, Darenth, Deial, Denton, 
Doddiogton, Eastry, Elham, Eynesford, Eythome, Folkstone, 
Goodneston, Graveney, Great Hardress, Guston, Hailing, Har- 
rietsham, Hinkshill, Hoath, Hougham, Ickham, Littleboume, 
Milstead, Mongham, Newington, Newnham, Norton, Ofifham, 
Old Romney, Paddlesworth, Preston, Reculver, Biver, Stelling, 
Stodmarsh, Sturry, Sutton near Dover, Teynham, Westwell. 
Decorated: Chartham, Boughton Aluph, Buckland; Canterbury, 
Holy Cross ; St. George's, St. Stephen's, and St. Paul's, Chartham ; 
Dartford, Eastfield, Prittenden, Fordwich, Hawkhiirst, Hoo 
St. Margaret, Kingston, Leigh, Meopham, Milton next Gravesend, 
Milton next Sittingboum, Newington with Cheriton, Northfleet, 
Otford, Sheldwick, South Fleet, Sutton at Hone, Sittingboum, 
St. Lawrence in Thanet, Thomham, TJpchurch, Willesborough, 
Woodnesborough, Talding. Perpendicular : Ashford, Benendeny 
Biddenden, Birchington; Canterbury, St. Mary ; Breton, Chiding- 
stone, Cranbrook, East Peckham, Headcom, Hearnhill; Hoo, 
All Saints' ; Lydd, Maidstone, Nettlestead ; Bochester, St. Ni- 
cholas; Bolvenden, Sandhurst, Sevenoaks, Stone, Sandridge, 
Sutton Yalence, Tenterdeu, Tunstall, TJUcombe, Westerham. 

LuroASBiBE. — Norman : Stidd Church, near Bibchester. Perpendicular : 
Brindle, Bolton - le - Moors, Burnley, Chorley, Clithero, Colae, 
Eccles; Excett Chapel; Famworth, Hallsall, Huyton, Lan- 
caster; Lango Chapel; Padiham, Prestwich, Preston; Salmes- 
bury Chapel ; Sefton, Walton-Ie-Dale, Wigan. 

IiBicB^iESSHiBB. — Normon: St. Nicholas Church, Leicester. Early 
English : Examples must be sought for in the mixed Churches. 
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Decorated: Burton Lazars, Kegworth, Longhborongb, Osga- 
thorpe. Perpendicular: Aahby- de-la -Zouch, Hoton, Uothelj, 
Tilton, "Withcote. 

LnrcoLNSHiBE. — Norman: Churches of Clee ; St. Peter's, Middle Raisin ; 
Sempringham, Stow. £arfy Englieh : Grajingham, Hibalstow, 
Lessingham. Decorated: Heckington, Ripingale, Caythorpe, 
Great Hale, Haydor, Helpringham, Navenby, Silk Willoughby, 
Walcot. Perpendietdar : St. John's, Lincoln ; Crowland, As- 
warby, Baston, Burton, Folkingham, Gosberton, Kirton, Lang- 
lofb, Morton, Pinchbeck, Great Ponton, Spalding, Stoke, Bochford, 
Tattershall, Thurlby. 

LoimoN. — Norman : The Chapel in the White Tower. Perpendicular : 
St. John's Gate, Clerkenwell. 

Middlesex. — Norman : Portions of Bedfint, Harlington, Hayes, 
Hendon, Harrow. 

Monmouthshire. — Norman : Chepstow Church. 

NoBFOLy. — Norman : Churches of Castle Rising, Chedgrave, Fram- 
lingham Earl, Gillingham, Hadiscoe, Hillington, Eeningball, 
South Lopham, Thwaite. JSarly English : West Walton Church ; 
Other good examples may be found in the mixed Churches. 
Decorated : Attlcborough, Gresham, Hingham, Houghton-1e- Dale. 
Perpendicular: St. Andrew's, St. George Colegate, St. Giles's, 
St. John Sepulchre, St. Lawrence, St. Michael- at Plea, St. Saviour, 
St. Stephen's, Norwich; Bumham Thorpe, Cawston, Catfield, 
Cromer, Deepham, Ingham, Loddon, Outwell, Redenhall, Sale, 
Swaffham, Terrington St. Clement, Walpole St. Andrew, Walpole 
St. Peter, Wicklewood, Wiggenhall St. Mary. 

KoBTHAHPTONSHiBE. — Norman : Churches of Burton Sea grave, Caistor, 
Hinton, Moulton, Peakirk, Stowe, Twywell, Upton. Early 
English : Brackley, St. Peter ; Dallington, Dean, Denford, Duston, 
Gn at Addington, Gretworth, Guilsborough, Hardingstone, Ring- 
stead, Rothwell, Spratton, Strixton. Decorated: Braughton, 
Crick, East Haddon, Everdon, Flore, Great Addington, Kings- 
lingbury, Little Addington, Longthorpe, West Haddon. Per- 
pendicular : Aldwinkle All Saints', Ashby Ledgers, Easton, 
Eydon, Fotheringhay, Glinton, Kettering, King^s Sutton, Middle- 
ton Cheney, Tichmarsh, Welton, Wilby. 

NoTTiNGHAMSHiBF. — Norman : Churches of Baldeiton, Hovinghan^, 
Worksop. Early English : TJpton Sf. Peter ; Coddington. Deco- 
rated: Averham. Perpendicular: Carlton-in-Lindrick, Kelbam* 
Gamston, Kingston ; St. Mary's, Nottingham. 

OxpoBDSHiBE. — Norman : Churches of Barton, Begbrooke, Cassington, 
Great Barford, Handborough; Iffley; St. Peter's- in -the -East, 
Oxford. Early English: Charlbury, Clifton, Tackley. Deco- 
rated: Ducklington, Kidlington. Perpendicular: Chadlington, 
Ewelme. 

fioxEBSETSHiBE. Norman : Portions of Christon Church, Compton 
Martin, Flax Bourton, LuUington, TJphill. Early English: Por- 
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tioTis of Doulling, Pawlet, Shepton Mallet. Decorated: Chelvy. 
Perpendteular : Azbridge, Bidiop Hull, BrisliDgton; Bristol, 
St. Angustin, St. John, St. Peter, St. Thomas, Temple ; Bnr- 
rington, Cheddar, Chew Magna, Congresbury, CroBS Combe, 
Frome, Hutton, llminster, Keynsham, Litton Lympsham, Norton 
St. Philip, North Petherton, Portishead ; Taunton, St. James ; 
Wolyerton, Long Ashton, Banwell. 

Statfoedshikb. — Norman : Portions of Abbot's Bromley Church, 
Codsal. Earlf/ Engli%h: Eccleshall; St. Michael's, Lichfield. 
Decorated : Cheadle, Ashley, Blimhill, Blithfield. Perpendicular : 
Hanbury, Barton-under-Needwood, Broughton, Muckleston. 

Sttpfolk. — Norman : Portions of Brays worth Church, Hoi ton, Wisset, 
Wiston. Marly MnglUh: Ickworth. Decorated: Bradfield, 
Xentford. Perpendicular: St. James's, Hadleigh, Layenham, 
Lowestoffe, South wold. Stoke -by -Nay land; All Saints', St. 
Gregory, and St. Peter, Sudbury; Boxford, Blithburgh, East 
Bergholt, Eye, Ingham, Letheringham, Stratford St. Mary, Wor- 
lingworth. 

SiTRBET. — Norman : Examples must be sought for in the mixed 
Churches. Early English: Churches of Sheer, Abingor, Capell, 
Chiddingford, Chelsham, Che»ndon, East and West Clandon, 
East Horsley, Merrow, Merton, Mickleham, Newdigate, Ock- 
wood, Send, Tatterftfleld, "Warlingham, Witley. Decorated: Cran- 
ley, Dunsfold, Leatherhead. Perpendicular: Stoke, Beddington, 
Croydon, Dorking, Famham, Lingfield, Mitcham, East Moulsey, 
Eyegate. 

Sussex. — Norman: Portions of Alciston Church, Amberley, Bed in g, 
Bishopstone, Bramber, Burpham, Elsted, Iping, Jevington, New« 
haven, North Marden, Telscombe, Treyford, Wilmington. Early 
English : Eastbourne, Aldingboum, Appledram, Barcombe, Bar- 
lavington, Bamham, Bepton, South Berated, West Bletchington, 
Bodiham, Bolney, Bottolphs, Bury, Chailey, Chiltington, Chit- 
hurst, Coates, Didling, Donnington, Eairlight, Farnhurst, Fer- 
ring, Fishboum, Fletching, Goring, Greetham, Hangleton, 
Hardham, Hellingley, Hoye, Hollington, East Hoathly, Hors- 
ham, Hunston, Hurstmonceaux, West Itchenor, Icklesham, 
Iford, Xeymer, Mid Layant, Linchmere, Ludgershall, Madehurst, 
North Stoke, Oyingdenn, Pagham, Paching, Feasemarsh, Pe- 
yensey, Playden, Pidinghoe, Plumpton, Portslade, Preston, Kagate, 
Bottingdean, Rusper, Kustington, Sellham, Selmeston, Sidlesham, 
Slindon, Stedham, South Stoke, West Stoke, Stoughton, Tang- 
mere, Tarring Neyille, West Tarring, Terwick, West Thomey, 
Tortington, Udimere, Washington, Westfield, Westmeston, Wis- 
borough (h«en, West Wittering, Wiyelsfield, Tapton. Deco' 
rated : Kingston, Ardingley, Aslibumham, Berwick, Cha^yington, 
Ford, Isfield, North Chapd, Nuthurst, Petworth, Sedbrd, 
Slaugham, Tillington, Trotton, Cold Walthain, Wiston. Per- 
pendicular : East Angrrering, Billinghurst, West Bourne, Brede, 
Brightling ; St. Andrew's, and St. Peter the Great, Chichester ; 

t2 
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Growliarst. Cuckfield, Darlington, Oestling, HailBham, Henfield, 
Hooe, Mayfieldf North Mundham, Ore, Parham, Penburst, Pole- 
ing, Pyecombe, Ringmer, Singleton, Ticehurst, TJckfield, Wig- 
genhall, "Westham, Withyam. 

Wabwickshtbe. — Norman : Churches of Arrow, Beandesert, Corley, 
Cubbington, Cnrd worth, Lillington, Ryton, Wyken. JSlnr/y 
JSnglish: Barton, Great Wolford, Offchurch. Decorated: Al- 
lesley, Bilton, Pillongley, Long Conipton, Temple Balaall, Bhuck- 
borough, Shustock, Wroxhall. Perpendicular: Church Bicken- 
hill, Coughton, Hatton, Henley-in-Arden, Knowle. 

"WiLTSHiKE. — Norman : Churches of Codford St. Peter ; Deyizes, St. 
Mary ; Great Dumford, Kingston St. Michael, Little Langford, 
Nether Avon, Stapleford, Tilshead, Winterbourne Stoke. JSarly 
English: Bradford, Fifield, Fisherton Delamere, Heytesbnry, 
Leigh Delamere, Pottem, South Newton, Stanton St. Quinton, 
Wilsford. Decorated: Bemerton, Ditton, Poulshot. Perpen^ 
dicular: Atworth, Great Chatfield; Devizes, St. James; Marl- 
borough St. Mary and St. Peter ; Teffont Ewias, Trowbridge, 
"Warminster, Westport. 

WoBCESTEBSHiBE. — Norman : . Elmbridge, Feckenham, Hartlebury, 
Holt, Martley, Pedmore ; Worcester, St. Clement. Early English^ 
Elmly Lovett, Hanbury, Stoke Prior, Tidmington. Decorated: 
Alvechurch, Hagley, Whitford. Perpendicular : Great Hampton^ 
Kidderminster, Upton Warren. 

YoBKSHiBE, East Eidiko. — Norman : Churches of Goodmanham, New- 
bold. Early English : Bilton, Headon. Perpendicular : Barm- 
ston, Beeford, Hemingborough, Paul. 

NoBTH Biniwo. — Norman: St. Michael's Church, New 

Malton. Perpendicular : Richmond, Thirsk. 

West Riding. — Norman: Churches of Adel, Silkstone. 



Early English: Ilkley. Perpendicular: Doncaster, Crofton, 
Ecclesfield, Hems worth, Tickhiil, Worsborough. 
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Abacus, the flat member on the top of 
a capital, originally a sqaare tile, 
and in the Classical styles always 
sqaare, 8 ; this form is retained in 
the Norman, 60*, and in French 
Gothic, but in English Oothic it is 
asually round and sometimes octa- 
gonal : Early English, 128* ; Deco- 
rated, 198* ; Perpendicular, 272*. 

Adams*, the style of the, 5. 

Air-hole, Perpendioolar, 273*. 

Aisles, the, 87. 

Angel-corbels, 270*. 

Angel-oomice, peculiar to Perpendi- 
cular, 270. 

Anne of Bohemia, Queen, head of, 
293*. 

Apophyges, 11*. 

Appendix of Churches given as Good 
Examples of the Yarions Styles, 819. 

Abgadb, a series of arches, usually 
applied to the small ornamental 
arches only: early Norman, 81*; 
late Norman, 58* ; intersecting, 72*, 
74* ; A.D. 1128, pp. 94, 95 ; Early 
EngUsh, 124* ; Decorated, 195*. 

Arches, diagrams of various forms, 
40; early Norman, 81*, 84*; Nor- 
man semidrouiar, 50*, 51* ; horse- 
shoe, 50 ; pointed, 51* ; segmental 
a Gloucestershire feature, 87 ; inter- 
secting, 86; pointed, 85; form of, 
no guide to date or style, note, 85 ; 
pointed at St. Cross in 1186, p. 97 ; 
Boche Abbey in 1147, p. 99 ; Kirk- 
stall in 1152, p. 100; Early English, 
122, 128* ; segmental. Early Eng- 
lish, 121 ; Decorated, 194* ; of De- 
corated windows, 188*; Perpendi- 
cular, 258, 259*; ogee. Perpendi- 
cular, 258; four-centred. Perpendi- 
cular, 258. 

Architecture defined, 1. 

Architrave, 7, 8 ; Early English, 122 ; 
Decorated, 194 ; Perpendicular, 250. 

Arohiyolt, 8. 

Arms of Edward L, 280* ; Edmund 
Earl of Cornwall, 232* ; Queen 
Eleanor of Castile, 288*; Edward 
m., 289*; John of Gaunt, 289*, 
295*; Bichard 11., 289*; Henry 
VL, 298*; Edward IV., 807*; Ei 
ward v., 810* ; Bichard UL, 810* ; 



Henry VH., 811* ; Henry Vm., 

815*. 
Astragal, or bead, 11*. 
Attic, 9. 

Ball-flower ornament, 178*, 179*, 188*, 
208*, 210*. 

Baluster, 9. 

Balustrade, 9. 

Bands, 42 ; Norman, 58*. 

Base, 7 ; Tuscan, 18 ; Ionic, 28 ; early 
Norman, 85* ; Norman, 67* ; Early 
EngUsh, 114*, 130*; Decorated, 
198*, 203*. 

Basement mouldings, Decorated, 208* ; 
Perpendicular, 266*. 

Battlement, 39; Norman, 70; Early 
English, 144; Decorated, 215* ; Per- 
pendicular, 276* ; pierced, 276 ; va- 
rieties of, 277* ; on transoms, pecu- 
liar to Perpendicular, 270. 

Bead, a smiUl round moulding, 11* ; 
also used for an ornament resem- 
bling a row of beads, as at Shobdon, 
64* ; and Wootton, 65*. 

Beak-head ornament, 58*. 

Bed-mould, 8. 

Bell of the capital, 8. 

Billet, an ornament much used in the 
Norman style, as at Malmesbury, 
59* ; there are several varieties of 
it. 

Birds'-beak moulding, 12*. 

Blind-story, the tnforium, as con- 
trasted with the clearstory above it, 
as at Salisbury, 164*. 

Boss, a projecting ornament: Early 
English, 141, 145* ; Decorated, 216* ; 
Perpendicular, a.d. 1410, p. 296*. 

Bosses and panel. Decorated, a.d, 1355, 
p. 246*. 

Bowtel, Norman, 60*. 

Brackets, 8. 

Bricks, Boman, used at Colchester, 89. 

British architecture, 2. 

Broach, a spire witiiout a parapet at 
its base, shewing the junction of 
the octagonal spire to the square 
tower, as at Stamford, 148*. 

Buckle, or Mask, a kind of corbel, as 
at Stanwick, 133*. 

BuTTBBSSES, supports to the wall, 89 ; 
Norman, 54, 55*; Early English, 
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131». 164», 166» ; Deoorated. 200». 
201*; Peipendionlar, 262*, 263*. 
264*. 



Cabling the flates, 10. 

Canopy, 42 ; the ornamental moulding 
over a door, as at Norwich, 178*; 
or window, as at Howden, 220* ; or 
tomb, usually enriched with crockets 
and a finial, as at Beyerley, 223* ; 
Early English, 134 ; Decorated, 178. 

Cantaliver, 9. 

Capitals, 7 ; Composite, 81 ; Corin- 
thian, 27; diyisions of , 8 ; scalloped, 
94* ; Tuscan, 14 ; cushion-shape, 87, 
88, 97 ; early Norman, 65*, 80*, 81*, 
86*, 86*. 88*, 106* ; late Norman. 
65*, 94* ; often inserted in early 
Norman walls, as at Lincoln, 87; 
often carved long after their erec- 
tion, as at Canterbury, 97; Early 
English. 114, 128*, 129*; Deco- 
rated, 113*, 114* ; their difference 
from Early English, 176; Perpen- 
dicuhu*, 272*. 

Castles, Norman, 77 ; Decorated, 229 ; 
Perpendicular, 286. 

Caulicoli, 7. 

Cavetto, 10. 

Ceilings, Norman, 70 ; of wooden groin- 
ing. Early English, 146* ; Perpen- 
dicular, 279*. 

Chancel, 88. 

Chapel of two storeys, 168. 

Chapels, 88. 

Chapter-house, 38; Early English, 163. 

Chimney, Decorated, a.d. 1366, p. 246*. 

Choir, the, 39. 

Cinquefoil, 41*. 

Classical style, 4. 

Clerestory, or Clearstory, the upper 
story of a church, as distinguished 
from the blind-story, or triforium, 
as at Salisbuiy, 164*; Early Eng- 
lish, 164* ; Deoorated, 190*, 240*. 

Cloisters, 39. 

Colonnade, 12. 

Column, 7; Tuscan, 13; Doric, 16; 
Composite, 32. 

Composed orders, 33. 

Composite order, 7, 8, 31 — 34; arch 
of Septimius Beverus, 29*. 

Console, 9. 

Contrasted arch, 40*. 

CoBBXL, a projection to carry a weight, 
usually carved, 42 ; a row of corbels 
carrying the projecting eaves of the 
roof is called a corbel-table: Nor- 
man, 66* ; Early English, 128, 133, 
141*; Decorated, 214*; Perpendi- 
cular, 271*. 



Corbel-heads, aj>. 1279, p. 232* ; A.D. 
1366, p. 238*. 

Corinthian order, 27 — 31; Qieek, 6, 
7; *Arch of Hadrian, Athens, 19; 
♦Temple of Vesta, TivoU, 29 ; •Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Olympius, Athens, 29 ; 
modillion, 8*. 

Cornice, 8, 42 ; Ionic, 23 ; Corinthian, 
28 ; Composite, 32 ; Early EngUsh, 
133*, 164* ; Decorated, 202* ; Per- 
pendicular, 266*. 

Corona, 8, 10. 

Crest, Decorated, 240*. 

CaocxxT, an ornament peculiar to the 
Gothic styles, usually resembling a 
leaf half -opened projecting from the 
upper edge of a canopy or pyramidal 
covering, 42 ; sometimes a series of 
crockets are connected by a miming 
stem ; the form generally resembles 
a shepherd's crook, which is 8iq>- 
posed to be the origin of the name : 
Early EngUsh, 142* ; Decorated, 
213* ; Perpendicular, 271*. 

Cross, or transept, 38. 

Cbossss, Norman, 63*; Early Eng- 
lish, 142*. 

Ciypt, 43, a vault beneath a church, 
generally under the chancel only, 
and frequently the lUtar platform 
only ; it was sometimes used for the 
exhibition of relics, and had two 
staircases from the church, for the 
descent and ascent of worshippers : 
at Canterbury, 106*. 

Cusp, an ornament used in the tracery 
of windows, screens, ^., to form 
foliation, 42* ; it was at first solid, 
then pierced, 166*, sometimes en- 
riched with carving ; Early English, 
166. 

Cyma recta, 11*. 

Cyma reversa, 11*. 

Cymatium, 8. 

Dado, 7*. 

Deca style portico, 12. 

Decorated style, beginning of, 4; the 
second Gothic style, 44 ; general ap- 
pearance of, 226. 

Dentils, 9*. 

Diaper, ornamental work cut on the 
surface of the wall, originally paint- 
ed in imitation of hangings; Nor- 
man, 91*, 98* ; Early English, 139* ; 
Decorated, 211*, 212*. 

Die, 7. 

Dioclesian*s Palace, 3. 

Domestic Buildings, examples of, see 
the Topographical Index. 

Doorways, Norman, 46*, 98*; Early 
English, 112 ; Decorated, 176, 236* ; 
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ezampIeB of Deooraied, 177*, 178*, 
179*, 180* ; Perpendicnlar, 250, 
261*, 262*, 253*; Peipendioular, 
A.D. 1380, p. 290*. 

DoBio Obdbb, 16 — ^22; Gbecian, 6; 
from the Temples of Theseas at 
Athens, and of Apollo at Delos, 
17* ; BoMAM, 20; from the Theatre 
of Marcellns at Borne, and Modem, 
T. Biokman, 17*. 

Dripstone, 42, the projecting moulding 
over a door or a window, to throw 
off the wet; bat it is also used in 
the interior over arches, and is 
sometimes called the hoodmould, 
or, when it is square, the label: 
Norman, 67* ; Early English, 138* ; 
Decorated, 196, 203*; Perpendicu- 
lar, 266*. 

•Drop arch, 40. 



Early English style, the first Gothic 
style, beginning of, 4, 44; general 
appearance of, 163. 

Edward the Confessor, examples in 
his time of the early Norman style, 
as at Westminster, 80*. 

Edward I., the Queen Eleanor crosses 
built by, 233 ; the early diyision of 
the Decorated style, with geome- 
trical tracery, prevailed throughout 
his reign, 230—236. 

Edward 11., the later division of the 
Decorated style, with flowing tra- 
cery, prevailed in his reign, 236— 
238 ; head of, 239*. 

Edward HE., the later division of 
the Decorated style, with flowing 
tracery, continued throughout the 
great^ part of this reign. Exam- 
ples, 239—249. But the Perpendi- 
cular style was graduaUy coming in 
during this reign, 242 ; head of, 
289* ; arms of, 239*. 

Edward lY., head, badges, and arms 
of, 307*. 

Edward Y., arms of, 310*. 

Edward the Black Prince, head of, 
249*. 

Eleanor Crosses, 164*; history of, 
238. 

Eleanor, Queen, image of, 233*. 

Elizabetii of York, Queen, head of, 
811*. 

Elizabethan style, 4. 

Elliptical arch, 40. 

English Gothic, 86 ; divisions of, 37. 

Enriched mouldings, 12. 

Entablature, 7; the Tuscan, 14; Co- 
rinthian, 28 ; Composite, 32. 

Equilateral arch, 40*. 



Fan-tracery vaulting, a rich kind of 
vaulting much used in the Perpen- 
dicular style, and peculiar to Eng- 
land, 280*. 

Fascia, 10*. 

Feathering, or foliation, 41. 

Fillet, a small square band on the 
face of a moulding, 10*. 

Finial, the ornament which finishes 
the top of a pinnacle, a canopy, or 
a spire, usually carved into a bunch 
of foliage, 42. 

Flint and stone panelling, Decorated, 
230* ; Perpendicular, 268. 

Flower of four leaves, 208* ; ball- 
flower ornament, tb. 

Flowers, Perpendicular, 270. 

Flowing tracery, 41. 

Flutes, 9 ; cabled, 10. 

Foils, 41. 

Foliage, sculptured ornament in imita- 
tion of the leaves of plants : Early 
EngUsh, 140*; Decorated, 213*. 
214*. 

Foliated, this term is applied to win- 
dow tracery, <fec., which has cusps» 
41. 

— — circles, at York in 1250, 
p. 173. 

FoUaUon, 41. 

Font, baptismal, 88; Norman, 74*; 
Early English, 162*; Decorated, 
226* ; Perpendicular, 286*. 

Frieze, 7, 11 ; Corinthian, 28. 

Fronts, Norman, 73* ; Early English, 
147* ; Decorated, 220*, 221* ; Per- 
pendicular, 281. 

Galilee, or western porch, at Durham 

and Ely, 109. 
Galleries, Decorated, 196. 
Gatehouse, Decorated, 229*, 230* ; 

early Perpendicular, a.d. 1382, p. 

292*. 
Gothic, name of, defended, note, 36. 
Grecian architecture, 1, 6, 7. 
Groined roof, Norman, 71*. 
Groining, Early English, 144. 



Hawksmoor, Nicholas, style of, 6. 

Henry IV., head of, 297*. 

Henry V., badge of, 297*. 

Henry YI., head of, 298*; arms of, 

298*. 
Henry YH., head of, 311* ; arms of, 

311*. 
Henry YHI., head, badges, and arms 

of, 316*. 
Hexa style portico, 12. 
Horse-shoe arch, 40*, 62. 
Houses, Perpendicular, 286* 
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ImpoBt, the point from which an aroh 
springs, 8 ; Norman, 60*. 

Ionic order, 22 — 27; Greek, 6, 7; 
'capital after Palladio, 22; Erec- 
theom, Athens, 24* ; Temple on 
the IHssas, ib.; Boman Aqueduct 
of Hadrian, Athens, ib. ; Temple of 
Fortuna Yirilis, Borne, ib. 

Jesse window, 187*. 

Joan of Navarre, Queen, head of, 297*. 

Jones, Inigo, style of, 4. 

Kentish tracery, 182*, 185. 
Key-stone, 8. 

Label, 42, note. 
Lady-chapel, 88. 

*Lanoet-arch, 40 ; windows, 117*. 
Lantern, 89 ; Perpendicular, ld. 1485, 
p. 300*. 

Machicolations, 89. 

Margaret of Anjou, Queen, head of, 
298*. 

Mask, or Buckle, an oniament used 
on corbels in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries: when looked 
at in front it resembles a buckle, 
but the shadow of it on the wall is 
the profile of a human face, 133*. 

Masonry, rubble, 83*; wide-jointed, 
83*; Lincoln, 86*; Westminster 
Hall, 88 ; Winchester, 90. 

Metope, Doric, 18. 

*Mixed arch, 40. 

ModilHon, 8*. 

Mouldings, 8, 10—12, 41, 42 ; Boman, 
mode of working, 12 ; Grecian, mode 
of working, 12 ; enriched, 12 ; Nor- 
man, 59* ; Early English, 115, 134*, 
185*; Temple Church, 171*; of 
arches. Decorated, 194; Decorated, 
209*, 210*, 242 ; flowered, 177 ; of 
Perpendicular capitals, 258; large 
hollow. Perpendicular, ib.; Perpen- 
dicular, A.D. 1381, p. 291*. 

Mullions, the yertioal bars of a win- 
dow, 41 ; Perpendicular, 256. 

Mutulee, 8*. 



Naye, the, 87. 

Neck of a capital, 8. 

Niche, or tabernacle, a recess for an 
image, with a canopy over it, 42 
Norman, 57* ; Early English, 136 
Decorated, 204*, 205*, 206*, 233* 
Perpendicular, 266l 267*. 

Norman castles, 8. 

NoBKAK Style, 48; described, 46 — 
77 ; historical examples of, 78 — 111. 



Octo style portico, 12. 

Ogee, moulding, 11* ; arch, 40* ; ca- 
nopy, 178; uch. Perpendicular, 258. 

Order, 7; Tuscan, according to Pal- 
ladio, 15* ; according to YitruTios, 
16*. 

Oriel window, 228. 

Ornamentation, change of, at Lincoln, 
86; Westminster Hall, 88 ; Norman, 
58*, 59*; Early EngUsh, 138*. 
140*; Decorated, 208*; Perpendi- 
cular, 268*, 272*. 

OyoIo, the Greek, 10 ; the Boman, ib. 



Palladio, style of, 5. 

Panel and bosses. Decorated, A.n.l355, 
p. 244*, 245* ; early Perpendicular, 
A.D. 1866, p. 246*; Perpendicular, 
268*. 

Panelled parapets, 276. 

Panelling, Early English, 154*; of 
flint and stone. Decorated, 280* ; 
Pezpendioular, 268*, 269*. 

Parapet, the low wall at the top of 
a building, 89 ; Early English, 164* ; 
Decorated, 215*, 240*; Perpendicu- 
lar, 276*. 
, PatersB, Norman, 61. 

Pedestal, 7 ; proportions of, 9; Tuscan, 
18 ; Ionic, 28 : Corinthian, 28. 

Pediment, 9. 

Pbupsmdiculab Sttlb, beginning of, 
4 ; tracery, 41 ; the latest English 
style, 44; described, 250— 288 ; ge- 
neral appearance, 286 ; examples of, 
289—318. 

Philippa, Queen, head of, 248*. 

Piers, or pillars, 89 ; Early Norman, 
80*, 85^; Norman, 58», 62* ; Trans- 
itional, 105*; Early EngUsh, 124*, 
125* ; Decorated, 196*— 199* ; Per- 
pendicular, 260, 261*. 

Pilaster, 9*. 

Pillars. See Pien. 

Pinnacle, a small spire usually termi- 
nating a buttress, 42 ; Norman, 69* ; 
Early EngUsh, 148; Decorated, 240* ; 
Perpendicular, 268*. 

Pisdna, or water-drain, 48 ; Early Bng- 
Ush, 137* ; Decorated, 204*. 

Plan, WeUs, 37*; LiUieshaU Abbey, 
peculiar, 99 ; Canterbury, 107'; 
Durham, 110*. 

Plate-traceiy, the earUest kind of tra- 
cery, 160*, 161. 

Plinth, the projecting member form- 
ing the lower part of a base, or of 
a wall, 8. 

Porches, 88 ; Norman, 72* ; at Lincohi, 
86 ; at Tewkesbury, 89 ; Early Eng- 
Ush, 160* ; Decorated, 222*— 224*, 
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240*; Perpendi0T2lflr,283; A.D.113d, 

p. 300*. 
Portico, 12. 
Presbytery, Ely, 169 ; Linooln, 174. 

Qnatrefoil, 41*. 
Quirk, 12. 
Qiiirked ogee, 12. 



ling-pnlpit, Early Engliflh, 161. 
Beedings, 12. 
Respond, a half -pillar against a wall : 

Barly English, 126. 
Bib, a band or moulding projecting 

from the surface of a yaolt : Early 

EngliBh, 144 ; Decorated, 216. 
Hiehard II., examples in his reign, 289 

— ^294 ; arms and badge of, 289* ; 

head of, 293*. 
Biohard IH., head, badge, and arms 

of, SIO*. 
Boman architecture, 2, 6 ; bidldings in 

England, 8. 
Boodloft, 42. 

Boof -shafts, Decorated, 196. 
Boofs, Norman, 70; Early English, 

144 ; wooden, Early English, 145 ; 

Decorated, 216—219*; Perpendicu- 
lar, 278*, 279*. 
Babble- work, 83*. 
Bunic Ornament, 62, 64*. 
Bostic-work, 10. 

Scotia, 11*. 

Screen, 38 ; Decorated, 207*, 236* ; 

Perpendicular, 266*. 
Sections of piers, . Decorated, 197* ; 

Perpendicular, 261*. 
SedUia, the seats for the officiating 

priests, on the north side of the 

altar, 43 ; Early English, 137* ; 

Decorated, 206*. 

* Segmental arch, 40, 122. 

* Semicircular arch, 40. 
Set-offs, 39. 

Shafts, 7; Ionic, 23 ; Norman, 49*, 
61*, 63*, 80*, 81*. 84*, 86* ; Early 
English, 114*; mieted, 124, 260; 
triangular, 124 ; clustered, 126* ; 
round, 126* ; vaulting, 128* ; Deco- 
rated, 196 ; Pezpendicuhir, 268, 264*. 

Soffit, 9. 

Sound-holes, 191 ; Perpendicular, 273*. 

* Spandrels, 41 ; Early English, 141* ; 

Perpendicular, 260*. 

Spherical triangle, 121*, 126. 

Spire-lights, Decorated, 193*. 

Spires, 39 ; Early English, 142 ; Deco- 
rated, 214* ; Perpendicular, 272*. 

Staircase. Norman, 76* ; Early Eng- 
Ush, 161*. 

Stalls, 42 ; Decorated, 206. 



Statue, Early English, 136*. 

Steeples, 39 ; Norman, 68 ; Early Eng- 
lish, 142 ; Decorated, 214, 215* ; 
Perpendicular, 272*. 

Stiff-leaf foUage, 169. 

Stoup, a basin for holy water, 42. 

String, a horizontal moulding : Perpen- 
dicular, 265*. 

Style, 6 ; defined, 43 ; Anglo-Norman, 
103. 

Sunk panels. Early English, 141. 

Surbase, 7. 

Tabernacle-work, 42. 

Tablets, 42; Norman, 66*; Early Eng- 
lish, 133 ; Decorated, 202* ; Perpen- 
dicular, 266*. 

Tetra style portico, 12. 

Throne, 42. 

THe, 8. 

Tooth-ornament, an ornament resem- 
bling a row of teeth, sometimes 
called dog's tooth and shark's tooth, 
105*, 133, 138*. 

Torus, 10*. 

Tower, 39 ; Norman, 69* ; Early Eng- 
lish, 142 ; Decorated, 214 ; Perpen- 
dicular, 272— 275*; A.D.1435,p.30O*. 

Tower-light, Perpendicular, 273*. 

Tracery, 41 ; plate, 161 ; plate, at 
Winchester, a.i>. 1222, p. 166* ; plate, 
at Wells, A.D. 1230, p. 166* ; earliest 
beginning of, 164 ; bar, 164 ; two de* 
soriptionsof, 181 ; geometrical, 181* ; 
geometrical, a.d. 1274, p. 231* ; geo- 
metrical, A.D. 1280, p. 232* ; flowing, 
186*; Kentish, 182*, 186*; Per- 
pendicular, 263 ; fan, 280* ; Flam- 
boyant, 192*. 

Transept, or cross, 38 ; Early Eng- 
Ush at Tork, 173. 

Transition, from Norman to Early 
EngUsh, 44, 100*, 105*, 106* ; from 
Norman to Gothic, 103, 104 ; at Can- 
terbury in 1176—1184, p. 106 ; at 
the Temple Church, London, in 
1186, p. Ill; arches, peculiar at 
Christ Church, Oxford, 104; from 
Early English to Decorated, 156 ; 
from Decorated to Perpendicular, 
227*, 228* ; a.d. 1362, p. 242. 

Transom, the horizontfiJ bar across a 
window, 41 ; Decorated, 188 ; Per- 
pendicular, 253. 
Trefoil, 41* ; Early English, 141*. 
Triforium, or blind story, the middle 
story in a church, over the pier- 
arches and imder the clearstory: 
Early English, 122*, 163, 164* ; ab- 
sent in the Perpendicular style, 268. 
Triglyphs, 7 ; Doric, 16. 
Truss, 8*. 
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Tudor aich, 40*. 

Tudor-flower, 268, 270». 

Turrets, 89; Norman, 68*; Earlj 

EagliBh, 148. 
Tuscan order, 7, 18 — 16. 
T^panum, 9 ; Norman, 62*. 

Yanbmgh, Sir J., style of, 5. 

Vase of the capital, 8. 

Vault, early Norman, 80* ; Normao, 
71* ; groined without ribs an early 
form, 87; Perpendicular, ▲.d.1454, 
p. 804*. 

Vaulting-Bhaili, Early EngUsh, 128*. 

Vitruvian type, 18. 

Vitruvius, 18. 

Volutes, Ionic, 7, 

Wheel window, Early English, 120*. 



Windows, Norman, 48*, 49*,«)*,80* ; 
Early EngUsh, 116* ; lancet, 117* ; 
with square top, 119* ; of hall, have 
seats, 176 ; Jesse, 187* ; circular, 
160*, 161, 189* ; Decorated, 181 ; 
examples of, 182*, 188*, 184*, 188* ; 
segmental - headed, 188 ; square - 
headed, ib.; clearstoiy, 189; tri- 
angular, 192* ; of spires, 198 ; of 
towers, 198* ; with flowing traosiy, 
▲.D. 1810, p. 287* ; transition from 
Beoocmted to Perpendicular, a.d.1886, 
p. 848* ; Perpendicular, 253, 254*, 
265*. 

Wren, Sir C, sfyle of, 5. 

Zigzag ornament, 60* ; from Diode<^ 
sian'B palace, 8. 
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Acton Bubnbl Chubch, eleanitory 

window, 121 ; front, 149* ; window, 

148, 155, 156*. 

Castle, ▲.!>. 1280—1292, p. 282. 

Addington (Great) Ghoroh, sound-hole, 

191*; moulding, 209*; parapet, 215*. 
(Little) Church, doorway, 180*; 

window-head, 181*, 185* ; section of 

pier, 197*. 
Adel Church, 77. 
iEgesta, Temple at, 19. 
^gina, Temple of Jupiter Panhelle- 

nius, 19. 
Agrigentum, Temples of Concord and 

Juno Lucina, 19. 
Alberhury, triangular window, 192*. 
Alington Church, ▲.n. 1232, p. 169. 
Amiens Cathedral, 148. 
Amport, window-head, 185*. 
Ancaster, font, 74*. 
Appleton, Manor-house, 77. 
Apthoxp Church, 44. 
Arthuret Church, 44. 
Arundel Church, tomb of Thomas Fitz- 

alan, a.d. 1415, p. 297. 
Adiboume Church, inscription, a.d. 

1235—1241, p. 170*. 
Ashbj FolTille, font, 74*. 
Ashford Church,A.D. 1461—1490, p.308. 
Athelhampton, manor-house, a.d. 1500 

—1503, p. 313. 
Athens, Agora portico, 19, 22. 
Aqueduct of Hadrian, column, 

24*, 25, 26. 

Arch of Hadrian, column, 29*, 
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Choragio monuments of Lysi- 
crates and Thrasyllus, 33. 

Erectheum, columns, 9*, 22, 



24' 

Parthenon, column, 9*, 19, 20. 

PropylsBa, 19. 

Stoa, or portico, at, 30. 

Temples, in the AoropoUs, 25 ; 

Jupiter Olympius, column, 29* ; on 
the Qissus, column, 24*; of Pan- 
drosus, 34; of Theseus, oolmnns, 
17*, 19, 20 ; of the Winds, 33. 

Aughton Church, steeple, a.d. 1536, 
p. 318. 



Aynho Church, doorway, 180* ; beUiy- 
window, 191*. 

Balsham Church, chancel, a.i>. 1890 — 
1400, p. 293. 

Bampton Church, spire, 148; door- 
way, 176 ; west door, 179* ; window, 
184*. 

House of Aymer de Valence, 

A.D. 1316, p. 237. 

Bangor Cathedral, a.d. 1509—1532, 
p. 315. 

Barfreston Church, 77; circular win- 
dow, 48 ; string, 59*. 

Bamack, quarries, 82; porch, 150; 
font, 152*. 

Barton Church, a.d. 1122, p. 92. 

Barton-on-Humber, St. Peter's, 45. 

Barton Segraye Church, a.d. 1150, p. 
92 ; clearstory window, 190*. 

Barton Stacey, window, 118*. 

Barton-under-Needwood Church, a.d. 
1517, p. 316. 

Bath Abbey Church, lancet - arches, 
121; windows, 256; cornice, 266; 
angels, 270; roof, 280, 281; west 
front, 282; built, a.d. 1500—1539, 
p. 313. 

Battle Abbey, a.d. 1339, p. 240. 

Bayeuz Cathedral, a.I). 1077—1087, 
parapet, 144. 

Beaulieu Abbey, founded a.d. 1204, p. 
163; staircase, 151; buttress, 200*. 

Beckley, cornice, 210*. 

Beneventum, Aioh of Trajan, 81. 

Beverley Minster, door, 115 ; windows, 
119, 186* ; triforium arcade, 124* ; 
section of pier, 126* ; pillar, 127* ; 
capital, 201 ; base, 130*, 201* ; tran- 
sept ends, 147 ; staircase, 151 ; tran- 
septs, 164; flowing traoeiy, 185; 
window, 186*, 193* ; aroade, 195* ; 
capital, 199* ; crocket, 213* ; west 
front, 281. 

St.Mazy*s, flowing traoeiy, 185 ; 

window, 186*; spire -light, 193*; 
arch, 194 ; porch, 223. 

Binfield, porch, 223. 

Birkenhead Priory, founded i.i>. 1150, 
p. 99. 
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Bishop's Cleeve, turret, 68, 69* ; arches, 

87. 
Bishopstone, battlement, 277*. 
Blozham, belfzy-window, 191 ; font, 

226*. 
Bodyam Castle, a.d. 1885, p. 292. 
Bolton Abbey, font, 74* ; traceiy, 192* ; 

basement, 266*. 

Castle, A.D. 1380, p. 289. 

Bookham (Great) Church, inscription, 

▲.D. 1841, p. 240, 241*. 
Boothby Pagnel, 77. 
Boston, tower, 272. 
Bradenstoke Priory, roof, 219*. 
Bradfield, roof, 145. 
Bradford-on-Avon Church, 79. 
Brandon, dripstone termination, 208*. 
Bray Church, moulding, 209* ; rebuilt 

A.D. 1298, p. 235. 
Breadsall, window, 117*. 
Bredon, turret, 69*. 
Bridlington, buttress, 201*. 
Brinsop Church, tympanum, 62*. 
Bristol Abbey Church, a.i>. 1311—1332, 

p. 237 ; chapter-house, 76. 

City Schools, doorway, 122. 

CoUege gateway, 47. 

Bedcliffe Church, porch, a.d. 

1292, p. 234; repaired a.i>. 1442, 

p. 803. 

St. Augustine's Prioiy, founded 



A.D. 1148, p. 99. 
Buckland Church, a.d. 1348, p. 241. 
Bucknell Church, window, 50*. 
Buildwas Abbey, arches, 52; founded 

A.D. 1135—1160, p. 96. 
Bumham Abbey, founded a.d. 1265, 

p. 175. 
Burrough, font, 152*. 
Buiy St. Edmund's, Abbey of, a.d. 1070 

—1095, p. 82 ; gatehouse, a.d. 1827, 

pp. 223, 289; tower, a.d. 1121— 1130, 

p. 92. 

Moyses' Hall, 77. 

St. Mary's Church, a.d. 1424— 

1433, p. 299. 
Byland Abbey, A.i>. 1177, p. 109 ; ruins, 

147. 

Caen, St. Stephen's Church, or Abbaie 
aux hommes, a.d. 1070 — 1078, p. 79. 

Caernarvon Castle, 229. 

Caistor Church, tower, 68 ; inscription, 
A.D. 1124, p. 93*. 

Calder Abbey Church, a.d. 1134, pp. 95, 
96. 

Cambridge, Great St. Mary's Church, 
A.D. 1478—1519, p. 309. 

King's College Chapel, door- 
way, 250; piers, 260; buttresses, 
262 ; paneUing, 268 ; battlement, 
276; roof, 280; ends, 282 ; porch. 



283 ; roof, Ac, 286 ; begun a.d. 1440, 
p. 803 ; vaulting, a.i>. 1508—1515, 
p. 814. 

Cambridge, St. Peter's College, 44. 

Campden Church, choir, a.d. 1880 — 
1401, p. 290. 

Canterbuiy Cathedral, transept, 38; 
circular window, 48 ; Norman orna- 
ments, 58* ; choir of Conrad, 61 ; 
crypt, 62 ; pillars in, 62* ; choir, 
A.D. 1096—1110, pp. 66, 68 ; diaper- 
work, crypt, 91 ; choir, a.d. 1175 — 
1184, p. 105 ; crypt and aisles of 
choir, A.D. 1130, p. 95 ; capital, 65* ; 
St. Ethelbert's tower, 76 ; Norman 
staircase, 76* ; diaper- work, 91,212* ; 
part of arcade, 105* ; compartment 
of corona, 106* ; ground-plan, 107 ; 
arches, 122, 259*; tomb of Abp. 
Peckham, a.d. 1292, p. 234 ; do<Hway 
in choir screen, a.d. 1804 — 1305, 
p. 235* ; head of Edward the Black 
Prince, from his tomb, a.d. 1376, 
p. 249* ; panels, nave, 258 ; central 
tower, 273 ; porch, 283 ; nave and 
west transepts, a.i>. 1378 — 1411, p. 
289 ; chapter-house, a.d. 1391—1411, 
p.29d; St.Michael's Chapel, A.D.1410 
—1427, p. 296 ; boss, 296* ; heads 
of Heniy IV. and Joan of Navarre, 
from their tomb, a.d. 1418, p. 297* ; 
Lady-chapel, a. d. 1449—1468, p. 305 ; 
tomb of Abp. Kemp, a.d. 1454, p. 306 ; 
angel steeple, a.d. 1490—1517, p. 812 ; 
tomb of Abp. Warham, a.d. 1532, 
p. 318. 

Holy Cross Church, a.d. 1380, 

p. 290. 

St. Augustine's, moulding, 210*; 



porch, 223. 

St. George's, font, 152 *. 

St. Mildred's Church, a.d. 1520, 



p. 317. 
Carlisle Cathedral, nave, a.d. 1092 — 

1101, p. 87 ; east window, 181, 185 ; 

east end, a.d. 1352—1395, pp. 220, 

243; burnt, a.d. 1292, p. 234 ; north 

transept, a.d. 1401, p. 295. 
Cashel, Connao's Chapel, aj>. 1127 — 

1134. p. 95. 
Castle Acre Priory, 57, 78, 76 ; founded, 

A.D. 1135—1142, p. 96. 
Castle Ash by Church, doorway, 61. 
Castle Bising, west window, 49*, 57.. 
Castor Church, 57. 
Catteriok Church, a.d. 1412, p. 297. 
Ceme Abbas, niche, 267*. 
Chaddesden, window, 183*. 
Chaddesley Corbett, font, 74*. 
Charing Churoh,A.D.1479— 1515,p.300. 
Chart (Little) Church, a.d. 1411, p. 296. 
Chartham, window, 182*. 
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Chatteris Church, a.d. 1352, p. 242. 
Chehnsford Church, rebuilt a.d, 1489, 

p. 312. 
Cheltenham, St. Mary's, droular win- 
dow, 189*. 
Chester Cathedral, ohoir, 124, 144; 

roof, 144, 216 ; staircase, refectory, 

161 ; chapter-house, 153; arch, 195 ; 

crocket, 213 ; roof, 216 ; west front, 

281, 282. 
St. Johns Church, a.d.1086— 

1095, p. 85 ; tablet, 266. 
Chetwode Church, ohoir, a.d. 1244, 

p. 172. 
Chichester Cathedral, 61 ; burnt, and 

re-consecrated, a.d. 1187 — 1199, p. 

Ill ; doors, 115 ; windows, 119 ; 

flying buttress, 132 ; diaper-work, 

139 ; spire, 142 ; eastern part, a.i>. 

1190—1199, p. 158 ; a.d. 1204— 

1244, p. 163 ; spire, a.d. 1222—1224, 

p. 165 ; Chapel of St. Edmund, 1245 

— 1253, p. 172 ; circular window, 188 ; 

Lady-chapel, a.d. 1288—1304, p. 233 ; 

south transept, a.d. 1805 — 1336, 

p. 236. 
CMpping Campden, tower, 274*. 
Cholsey Church, a.d. 1123—1130, p. 92. 
Christ Church, Priory of, turret, 68 ; 

nave, a.d. 1093—1099, p. 87 ; door, 

112. 

Norman House at, 77. 

monumental chapel of Mar- 
garet Plantagenet, a.d. 1530 — 1541, 

p. 318. 
Cirencester, section of pier, 125*. 
Clack Abbey : see Bradenstoke Priory, 
Clapham Church, tower, 45. 
Clee Church, inscription, a.d. 1192, 

p. 158*. 
Clinton Church, a.d. 1122, p. 92. 
Colchester Castle, moulding, 59*. 
St. Botolph's Priory, a.d. 1103 

—1116, p. 89. 
Collumpton Church, a.d. 1510 — 1528, 

p. 816. 
Cohnouth Church, a.d. 1396, p. 294. 
Cologne Cathedral, 102. 
Compton Winyate House, a.d. 1520, 

p. 317. 
Congresbury, details of porch, A.n. 1460 

—1465, p. 305*. 
Conisburgh Castle, 77. 
Copford, capital, 66. 
Corinth, temple at, 19. 
Corkenrouth Church, a.d. 1197, p. 95. 
Cotterstock, font, 225*. 
Couling Castle, a.d. 1880, p. 289. 
Coventry, Bablake Hospital, a.d. 1506, 

p. 314. 
St. Mary's Hall, a.d. 1401 — 

1414, pp. 279, 288, 295. 



CoventTy,St.Miohaers,267; steeple,273. 

Cowley Church, window, 1 19. 

Cranford St. Andrew, clearstory win- 
dow, 190*. 

Cromer, tower-light, 273* ; parapet, 
276*. 

Crowland Abbey, west front, a.d. 1255 
—1281, p. 174 ; tower, a.d. 1460— 
1470, p. 307. 

Crumweli Church, a.d. 1442, p. 303. 

Bavington Priory, founded a.d. 1153, 

p. 100. 
Darton Church, inscription, a.d. 1517, 

316*. 
Debenham, Decorated ornament, 214*. 
Delos, column of temple, 17*. 

Portico of PhiHp, 19. 

Temple of Apollo, 19. 

Denford, stalls in chancel, 187*. 
Derby, All Saints, tower, 272. 
De Surio Church, a.d. 1249, p. 95. 
Devizes, St. Peter's, diaper-work, 91. 
Dinton, tympanum, 62. 

DOMSBTIC BmLDINOS. 

Norman, 
1065. Westminster Abbey, refec- 

tory anddormitory,80,81. 
Westminster Hall, 88. 
1097. I/incoln, Jews' House, 77. 

Bury St.Edmund's, Moyses 

Hall, 77. 
Appieton, Berks., manor- 
house, 77. 
Southampton, two houses, 

77. 
Christ Church, Hants, 77. 
Minster, Isle of Thanet,77. 
Boothby Pagnel, Lincoln- 
shire, 77. 
1110-39. Sherborne Castle, Dorset, 

90 
1145. Lillieshall Abbey, Shrop- 

shire, 99. 
1165-91. Oakham Castle, hall, 104. 
Early English, 

Staircases at Beverley Min- 
ster, refectory at Chester, 
<Skc., 151. 
1215. Hales Owen Abbey, 163. 

1220. Prebendal House, Peter- 

borough, 175. 
1222-35. King's Hall at Winchester, 

165*. 
1225-89. Bishop's Palace at WeUs, 

166*. 
1227-82. HintonCharterhoa8e,Som- 

erset, 168. 
1282-38. Lacock Abbey, Wilts., 168. 
1265. Bumham Abbey, Bucks., 

175. 
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Decorated, 329. 

1273-78. Norwich, St. Ethelbert's 
gatehonse, 230*. 

1280-92. Hall of Bishop'B Palace, 
WeUB, 232*. 

1281. Somerton CasUe, Lincoln- 

shire, 232. 

1291. Stoke Say Castle, Shrop> 

shire 234 

1310. Markingfield HaU, York- 

shire, 236. 

1816. Bampton,OxfordBbire,237. 

1327. Bnzy St. Edmund's, gate- 

house, 239. 

1340. Wells, gatehonse, 240. 

1341. Penshnrst, Kent, hall, 240. 
1354-78. Oxford, Merton College 

Library, 243. 

1356. Norborough Hall, Korth- 

amptonshire, 245. 

1359-73. Windsor Castle, servants* 
apartments, 246. 

1862-86. Westminster College Hall, 
246. 

1368. Wells, hall of Vicars' Close, 

247. 
Perpendicular. 

Houses in Somerst t, Dor- 
set, and Wilts, 287. 
Wells, deaneiy, 288. 
Muchelney, abbot's house, 

288. 
South Petherton, manor- 
house, 288. 
Wenlook, abbot's house, 

288. 
GlaRtonbury, George Inn, 
287\ 

1377. Shirbum Castle, Oxford- 

shire, 289. 

1380. Bolton Castle, Yorkshire, 

289. 

1380. Couling Castle, Kent, 289. 

1880-86. Oxford, New College, 290. 

1381-96. Saltwood Castle, Kent, 290. 

1382-88. Thornton Abbey, Lincoln- 
shire, gatehouse, 292*. 

1885. BodyamCastle,SusBex,292. 

1885. Donington Castle, Berks., 

292. 

1387-93. WinchesterGollege,Hants., 
292. 

1392. Penshurst Castle, Kent, 

293. 

1392. Wardonr Castle, Wilts, 293. 

1395. Maidstone College, Kent, 

294. 

1397-99. Westminster Hall, 294. 

1398. Inoe Manor-house, Che- 

shire, 294. 

1401-14. Coventry. St. Mary's HaU, 
295. 



1422. 
1481. 
1488-55. 

1433-55. 

1437. 

1437. 

1437-42. 

1441-1522. 
1446. 
1450-65. 
1450-65. 

1470. 
1475-80. 

1480. 

1500.1508. 

1506. 

1511-22. 

1520. 

1520. 



Higham Ferrara, North- 
amptonRh]re,eollege,298. 

Oxford, Balliol CoUege Li- 
brary, 299. 

South Wingfield Manor, 
hoose, Derbyshire, 800*, 
801. 

TattershallCastleJiineoln- 
shire, 299. 

Oxford, St. Bernard's, now 
St. John's College, 801. 

Ewelme Hospital, Oxford- 
shire, 302. 

Oxford, All Souls' College, 
802. 

Eton College, Bucks., 803. 

York, Guildhall, 804. 

Wells, Vicars* Close, 805. 

Congresbniy, Somerset, Vi- 
carage-house, 805*. 

Crosby Hall, London, 308. 

Oxford, Magdalen College, 
809. 

Knowle, Kent, gatehouse, 
809. 

Athelhampton Hall, Dor- 
set, 313. 

Bablake Hospital, Coy- 
entry, 814. 

ThomburyCastlejGlonoes- 
tershire, 316. 

Compton Winyate House, 
Warwickshire, 317. 

Layer Mamey Hall, Essex, 
317. 



Doncaster, St. George's, tower, 272 ; 
west end, 282. 

Donington Castle, a.d. 1385, p. 292. 

Donnington Church, part of, a.d. 1351, 
p. 242. 

Dorchester Abbey, font, 75 ; refounded 
▲.D. 1140, p. 98 ; doorway, 98* ; win- 
dows, 188*, 188* ; Jesse window,187* ; 
vaulting - shaft, 196* ; sections of 
piers, 197* ; capital, 199* ; cornice, 
202 ; string, 203* ; niche, 205 ; se- 
dilia,206* ; mouldings, 209* ; screen, 
210*; parapet, 215* ; choir and aisles, 
A.D. 1280—1300, p. 232. 

Dover, Maison Dieu, triangular win- 
dow, 192*. 

St. Martin's Priory, a.d, 1181 — 

1140, p. 96. 

Ducklington Church, north aisle, 288. 

Dunstable, Eleanor cross, 284. 

-^— Priory Church, founded a.d. 
1182, p. 96 ; windows, 104 ; A.D. 1218, 
p. 163. 

Durham Castle, capital, 65*. 

— ^ Cathedral, aoorways, 47 ; win- 
dow, 49, 119 ; pillars, 52, 62 ; abacus 
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and string, 59* ; dripstone, 59* ; 
Galilee, 66 ; capital, 65* ; pier, 77 ; 
ohoir, A.D. 1093 — 1096, p. 88 ; nave, 
A.D. 1104—1133, p. 90 ; ground-plan, 
▲.D. 1180—1197, p. 109 ; east end, 
164 ; Chapel of Nine Altars, A.n. 1242 
— 1290, p. 171 ; west window, a.d. 
1341—1374, p. 241 ; tomb of Thomas 
Hatfield, a.d. 1381, p. 290. 

Prior*8kitohen,A.D.1368— 1380, 



p. 248. 



Earl's Golne Church, tomb of Bobert 
de Yere, a.d. 1296, p. 235. 

East Dereham, font, 285*. 

East Hothby, piscina, 75. 

East Meon, font, 75. 

Edinburgh, Holyrood Palace, chapel, 
a.i>. 1174, p. 105. 

Edington Chnroh, a.d. 1352—1361, p. 
44, 242 ; west front, 243*. 

Elgin Cathedral, a d. 1224— 1244, p. 
166. 

Eling, window, 186*, 192. 

Eltham Palace, roof, 218. 

Ely Cathedral, Lady-chapel, a.d. 1321 
— 1349, pp. 39, 238 ; doorway, 47 ; 
painted ceiling, 70 ; nave, a.d. 1170 
—1189, p. 105 ; Galilee, A.n. 1198— 
1215, pp. 151, 161 ; front, 153 ; Early 
English of several dates, 155 ; porch, 
164 ; presbytery, a.d. 1285—1252, 
p. 169 ; tomb of Bishop Korthwold, 
A.D; 1254r-1260, p. 174 ; arch, 194* ; 
vanlting-shafts, 196; foliage, 208; 
triforium, 226; central tower, a.d. 
1323—1336, pp. 57, 238 ; part of pres- 
bytery, A.D. 1367—1373, p. 247 ; Bi- 
shop Alcoeke's Chapel, A.n. 1490 — 
1500, p. 312. 

Ely Conventual Chorch, a.i>. 1083 — 
1100, p. 84. 

Trinity Chorch, a.d. 1363, p. 

246. 

Ensham Abbey, buttress, 131*. 

Etchingham Church, a.d. 1386, p. 292. 

Eton College, a.d. 1441—1522, p. 803. 

Evesham Abbey, nave, a.d. 1161 — 1191, 
p. 104. 

Ewelme Hospital, a.d. 1487, p. 302. 

Ewerby, basement, 203*. 

Exeter Cathedral, 226; a.i>. 1112— 
1136, p. 90 ; chapter-house, a.d. 1224 
—1244, p. 166 ; capitals, 176 ; west 
window, 181 ; windows, 185 ; circu- 
lar window, 188; vaulting • shaft, 
196*; piers, 198*; crocket, 218*; 
roof, 216 ; choir and transepts, a.d. 
1279— 1291, p. 231; cocbel-heads, 
282* ; nave, a.d. 1331—1350, p. 240 ; 
east window, A.n. 1890—1392, p. 292 ; 



chapter-house, a.d. 1427—1455, p. 
299. 
Eynsford, tympanum, 62. 

Faiingdon Church, door, 112, 113*. 
Ferington, St. John's, circular window, 

189*. 
Fermoy Church, a.d. 1170, p. 95. 
Finohale Priory, a.d. 1242—1265, p. 

171. 
Finedon Church, flowing tracery, 188 ; 

sections of piers, 197* ; capital, 199* ; 

moulding, 209*. 
Fotheringhay Church, a.d. 1435, p. 

300*, 801. 
Fountains Abbey, buttresses, 54, 55* ; 

founded A.n. 1132, p. 96 ; staircase, 

151 ; choir, A.n. 1205—1246, p. 163; 

completed a.d. 1246, p. 173. 
Frampton, spire, 143. 
Furaess Abbey, founded aj>. 1127, 

p. 95. 

Gateshead, St. Edmund's Chapel, west 

front, 149. 
Gteddington, Eleanor Cross, 154 ; dia- 
per, 211* ; statue of Queen Eleanor, 
from the cross, 233*, 234*. 

Gisbume Priory, a.d. 1381, p. 292. 

Glasgow Cathedral, crypt, a.d. 1181 — 
1197, p. 110 ; choir, a.d. 1242—1258, 
p. 172. 

Glastonbury Abbey* a.d. 1185 — 1200, 
p. 111. 

George Inn, 287*. 

St. Joseph's Chapel, 68, 111; 

crypt, 122. 

Gloucester Cathedral, pier, 77; built 
A.D. 1089—1100, p. 87 ; south aisle, 
A.n. 131&— 1329, p. 237 ; choir, 289, 
286; head of Edw. H., from his 
tomb, A.D. 1329—1384, p. 289*; east 
window, 257 ; fan-tracery, cloisters, 
280; west front, a.d. 1420—1437, 
pp. 281, 282, 298 ; cloisters, A.D. 1381 
— 1412, p. 292 ; central tower, a.d. 
1454—1457, p. 306; Lady-chapel, 
A.D. 1457—1498, p. 306. 

Deanery Chapel, arches, 87. 

Grafton-Underwood, niche, 205; se- 
dilia, 206*. 

Grantham, spire, 214 ; inn at, 288. 

Gresford, cornice, 265 ; tower, 272. 

Guildford Castle, 77. 

Guisborough, trifoxium arcade, 195*; 
pier, 198*. 

Hales Owen Abbey, founded A.n. 1215, 
p. 163. 

Church, roof, 145. 

Handborough Church, window, 50*. 
Hargrave> circular window, 120*, 121. 
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Hathe Church, a.d. 1192, p. 92. 

Haughton-in-the-Dale, west front, 223. 

Haverfordwest, Angnstinian Priory, 
A.D. 1200, p. 162. 

Hawton Church, tower, a.d. 1483, p. 
810. 

Headon Chnrch, north transept, 147 ; 
central tower, A.D. 1399— 1401, p. 296. 

Hedingham Castle, 77. 

Hengrave Hall, a.d. 1525—1588, p. 817. 

Herberbnry Church, a.d. 1150, p. 92. 

Hereford, Bishop's Palace, 71. 

^— Cathedral, 75 ; east end, 147 ; 
tomb of Bp. Aquablanoa, a.d. 1268, 
p. 175 ; north transept, a.d. 1275 — 
1282, p. 280 ; tomb of Lewis Charl- 
ton, A.D. 1869, p. 248. 

St. Peter's Church, a.d. 1085, 



iKSCRIPnOMB : — 



A.D. 



p. 85. 

Hethe Chnrch, a.d. 1150, p. 92. 

Hexham, font, 152*. 

Higham Ferrers Church, windows, 41 ; 
west door, 115 ; section of porch, 
185*; diaper- work, 189*; west porch, 
150. 

College, A.D. 1422, p. 298. 

Hillesdon Church, a.d. 1493, p. 318. 

Hinton Charterhouse, a.d. 1227—1282, 
p. 168. 

Hitchin Church, a.d. 1802, p. 285. 

Holy Cross Church, a.d. 1183, p. 95. 

Horsemonden, porch, 223, 224*. 

Howden Church, canopy, 178; but- 
tress, 201 ; west front, 220 ; tracery, 
220 ; chapter-house, a.d. 1380—1407, 
p. 290 ; tower, a.d. 1408, p. 295. 

Huish Episcopi, tower, 274*. 

Hull, Trinity Church, 226 ; east end, 
221 ; tomb of Sir William de la Pole, 
A.D. 1367, p. 247 ; west end, 282. 

Hurley Priory, a.d. 1082—1089, p. 86. 

Huyton, scieen-work, 267. 

Iffley Church, west door, 46*, 47*; 
south window, 49* ; buttresses, 55* ; 
corbel-tables, 56* ; beak-heads, 58* ; 
part of south door, 60* ; west end, 
57 ; base, 67* ; stair-turret, 68* ; 
west end, 100 ; a.d. 1160, p. 92 ; rich 
Norman, 108. 
Ince, manor-house, a.d. 1898, p. 294. 
Ingham Church, 229. 
Ingoldmels, St. Peter's Church, a.d. 

1846, p. 241. 
Inniscorthy Church, a.d. 1188, p. 95. 
Inscriptions : — 
▲.D. 1124 Caistor, 98*. 
„ 1185 London, Temple, 111*. 
„ 1192 Clee, 168*. 
„ 1241 Ashbourne, 170*. 
„ 1276 Stoke Golding, 281. 
„ „ Tomb of Heniy m., 281*. 
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1841 Great Bookham, 241*. 

1348 Buckland, 241. 

1886 Bopsley, 290. 

1890 Balsham, 293. 

1420 Ipswich, 297. 

1480 Iron Acton, 299. 

1484 Pershore, 801. 

1435 Wanborough, 801. 

1437 Ewehne, 802. 

1454 Gloucester, 306. 

1460 Luton, 807. 

1470 LaTCnham, 808. 

1486 Bopsley, 311. 

1600 Canterbury, 812*. 

1609 Bangor, 815. 

1517 Darton, 816*. 

1534 Whiston, 818. 
Ipswich, St. Laurence Church, aj>. 

1420—1431, p. 297. 
Irchester, spire-light, 193* ; oomice, 

202*. 
Iron Acton Church, tower, aj>. 1430, 

p. 299. 
Irthlingborough, window, 166*, 186* ; 

tracery, 192 ; belfry- window, 191*. 
Isle of Man, Bussyn Church, aj[>. 1238, 
p. 95. 

Jerusalem, Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, 94. 

Kelso Abbey Church, porch, 72* ; a.d. 
1128—1152, p. 96. 

Eenilworth Priozy, a.d. 1122, p. 92. 

Kenton Church, doorway, 252* ; but- 
tress, 262* ; cornice, 265* ; capital, 
271, 272*. 

Ketton Church, doorway, 100; re- 
paired Aj>. 1232—1260, p. 168. 

Kidlington Church, moulding, 184* ; 
crocket, 213* ; window, 265*. 

Kimble (Little) Church, a.d. 1817, p. 237. 

King's Sutton, door, 228* ; tower and 
spire, 229. 

Kingsthoipe, moulding, 210*. 

Kirkham Priory, a.d. 1121, 92. 

Kirkstall Abbey, 52 ; arch, 51* ; A.]>. 
1152—1182, p. 100. 

Kislingbury, doorways, 177*. 

Knowle, gatehouse, a.d. 1480, p. 309. 

Lacock Abbey, a.d. 1232—1238, p. 168. 

Lambeth Palace, roof, 279. 

Lancaster Church, screen, 207. 

Castle, gateway, 229. 

Laon Cathedral, font, 75 ; window, 160. 

Lastingham Church, a.d. 1078—1068, 
p. 82. 

Lavenham Church, crocket, 271* ; ves- 
try, A.D. 1470—1486, p. 808. 

Layer Mamey Hall, a.d. 1620, p. 317. 
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Leamington Ghuroh, 92. 

lieigh, tabernacle with figure, 57*. 

IieominBter Ghuroh, ^.d. 1123—1130, 

p. 92 ; window, 183*. 
Lestingham Chnroh, 82. 
liichfl^d Cathedral, door, 116; pier, 
126; spires, 143; roof, 144, 145; 
chapter-house, 153; naye, 156; ar- 
chitrave, 194 ; niches, 205 ; east end, 
220 ; west front, 221* ; Lady-chapel, 
A.i>. 1310—1321, p. 236. 
liillieshall Abbey, founded aj). 1145, 

p. 99. 
lancoln Cathedral, transept, 38 ; door- 
way, 47; west front, 73; built ▲.n. 
1087—1092, p. 86 ; capital 86*, 99* ; 
restored a.d. 1146, p. 99 ; doorway, 
115* ; east window, 118 ; windows, 
119 ; nave and transepts, 122 ; pier, 
124 ; section of pier, 125* ; pillar, 
127*; capitaU, 129*, 130*; base, 
130*; diaper -work, 139*; towers, 
143 ; parapet, 144* ; boss, 145* ; 
wooden ceiling, 146 ; west front, 89, 
148, 153 ; south porch, 149 ; chap- 
ter-house, 153; Lady -chapel, 155; 
choir and transepts, a.d. 1192 — 1200, 
158 ; pillar of choir, 159* ; droolar 
window, 160*, 188* ; east end and 
porch, 164 ; port of nave, a.d. 1232 
—1235, p. 169 ; restored, a.i>. 1240 
— 1253, p. 171 ; presbytery, a.d. 1260 
—1280, p. 174; tomb of Bishop 
Groese-teste, a.d. 1253—1258, p. 173 ; 
south doorway, choir, 181 ; windows, 
choir, 185; east window, 181; dia- 
per-work, 212* ; east end, 220; clois- 
ter, A.D. 1296, p. 235; tower (?), 
A.D. 130&— 1311, p. 236; vaults of 
tower, ▲.!>. 1350—1386, p. 242 ; tomb 
of Nicholas Lord Cantilupe, a.d. 
1372, p. 249 ; doorwi^, 253*. 
Lincoln, Eleanor Cross, 234. 
' Jews' house, 77. 

Bonum gate, 3. 

St. Mary's Guild, 77. 

St. Mary le Wigford, church of, 

A.D. 1228, p. 168. 
Lindisfame Priozy, arch, 51* ; pier, 
52 ; ruins, 71, 73. 

Church, rebuilt a.d. 1093, p. 87. 

Llaneroost Priory, a.i>. 1169, p. 104. 
Llan TysiUo, parts of roof, 145*, 146*. 
London, Covent-garden Church, 13, 15. 

Crosby Hall, a.d. 1470, pp. 278, 

288,308. 

Eleanor Cross, 234. 

Guildhall, a.d. 1411, pp. 288, 
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London, Old St. Paul's, east window, 

188. 
Savoy Hospital Chapel, a.d. 

1505, p. 313. 

St. Bartholomew's Church, 



Smithfield, apse, a.i>. 1123—1133, 
pp.93, 94*. 

St. Bunstan's, 5. 

St. Mary Aldermary, 5. 

Temple Church, 50, 100; in- 



scription, A. n. 1185, p. Ill* ; mould- 
ings of choir, A.i>. 1240, p. 171*. 

Tower of, finished a.d. 1138, 



p. 97. 



Hanover-square Church, 27. 
Inner Temple, 44. 
Linodn's Iim, 44. 



WhitehaU, 4. 
White Tower, a.d. 1081, pp. 52, 

63,72,83 ; masonry, 83*; capital,65*. 
Long Compton, pier, 198*. 
Longleat House, 4. 
Loughborough, battlement, 276. 
Louth Churdi, east end, 282 ; steeple, 

A.i>. 1501—1515, p. 313. 
Low Ham Church, 44. 
Luton Church, 38 ; baptistery, 225 ; 

chancel, aj>. 1430 — 1440, p. 299; 

chapel, A.D. 1460, p. 306. 
Lynn, St. Nicholas Chapel, a.d. 1371 — 

1379, p. 249. 

Mackworth, doorway, 178*. 
Maidstone College and Church, a.d. 

1395, p. 294. 

Mailing Abbey, keep at, 83; rubble 
masonry at, 83*. 

Malmesbury, Abbey, window, 49* ; arch, 
51* ; piers, 52 ; cbdpstone, 67 ; mould- 
ings,58* ,59* ; Norman ornament, 61 * ; 
porch, 72 ; a.d. 1115—1139, p. 90. 

Malton, tower, 39. 

Malvern Abbey Church, 52. 

Manchester Cathedral, a.]>. 1422, p.298. 

Old Church, 258, 262. 

Markingfield Hall, a.d. 1310, p. 236. 

Maxstoke Castle, built a.d. 1345, p. 241. 

Melrose Abbey, windows, 193; para- 
pet, 216 ; remains, 226 ; rebuilt a.d. 
1327—1399, p. 239 ; south transept, 
A.D. 1444, p. 303 ; nave, a.d. 1505, 
p. 313. 

Meopham Church, window, 183* ; a-d. 
1315, p. 237 ; repaired a.d. 1381— 

1396, p. 290. 

Merrow Church, porch, 222*. 

Metapontum, Temple of, 19. 

Miletus, Temples of Apollo DidymsuB, 
25, 26 ; Pnene and Branchyds, 23. 

Milton (Great) Church, door, 113* ; 
sections of arch, 134*, 135* ; clear- 
story window, 190* ; buttress, 201*. 

Minster, Isle of Thanet, 77. 

Lovell, window, 265*. 

Mold Churdi, cornice, 265. 
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Monk'B Horton, bnttiess, 54*. 
Morton Churoh, orosB, 142*. 
Muchelney, Abbot's hoaae, 288. 
MylMBft, Temple at Jackly, near, 80. 

Naworth Castle, ^.d. 1885, p. 240. 

Netley Abbey, pillar, 127* ; vaulting, 
shaft, 128* ; choir, a.d. 1289, p. 170. 

Newark, flowmg traoery, 186 ; spire, 
214. 

Newcastle - npon - Tyne, St. Nicholas, 
steeple, 278. 

Newhaven Church, 89*, 70*. 

Norborough Hall, aj>. 1356, chimney, 
p. 245*. 

Northampton, All Saints Church, a.]>. 
1282, p. 169. 

Eleanor Cross, 154, 284 ; cor- 
nice, 202*. 

St. Peter's Chmroh, 54, 57, 68 ; 



pillar, 58* ; font, 225*. 

St. Sepulchre's Church, a.». 



1127, p. 94. 

Northleach Church, a.d. 1458, p. 806. 

North MimTna Chuch, doorway, 176, 
177*. 

Northmoor, windows, 184*. 

North Moreton, piscina, 205*. 

Norwich Cathedral, tower, a.d. 1098^— 
1119, pp. 57, 68 ; east end, 74 ; piers, 
75 ; capital, 88*, 176 ; burnt, and 
restored, a.d. 1171—1200, p. 104; 
doorway, 178* ; capital, cloisters, 
199* ; boss, 216* ; spire, a.i>. 1856— 
1869, p. 245 ; cloisters, a.d. 1430, p. 
299; roof of nave and roodloft-screen, 
A.D. 1450—1472, p. 805 ; vaulting, 
A.]>. 1472—1499, p. 808. 

St. Ethelbert's gatehouse, a.d. 

1278—1278, pp.228, 280*. 

St.Ethebred's, moulding, 59*. 

St John's Chapel, a.d. 1810— 



1825, p. 286. 



269*. 



t. Margaret's, 88. 
StMiohael Codaney, panelling, 

St. Peter Mancroft, font, 284. 
Notley Abbey, corbel-table, 141* ; a.d. 

1224, p. 165. 
Nun-Monkton Church, west front, 148. 
Nnnney Castle, a.i>. 1878, p. 249. 
Nuttley Abbey : tee Notley, 



Oakham Castle, hall, a.d. 1165—1191, 

pp. 77, 104 ; roof, 71. 
Othery Church, cross, 68*. 
Oundle Church, window, 117*, 157; 

string, 265*. 
Over Church, window, 188* ; buttress, 

200* ; porch, 222*, 228. 
Oxford, All Souls* College, a.d. 1487— 

1442, p. 802. 



Oxford, Balliol College, library, a.d. 

1481, p. 299*. 
Bodleian library, 818 ; head 

of Margaret of Anjou, p. 298*. 

Brasenose College, a.d. 1512 — 



1521, p. 816. 

Cathedral, circular window, 



48* ; Lady Chapel, 89, 122; pillars, 
52, 58* ; built a.d. 1160—1180, p. 
108 ; spire, 148 ; chapter-house, 158 ; 
panel and bosses from tomb of Lady 
Montacute, a.d. 1855, p. 244*, 245* ; 
spandrel, 250*. 

Christ Church, hall, doorway. 



252* ; roof, 278 ; springing of fan- 
tracery, 280* ; finished a.d. 1529, p. 
817. 

Corpus Christi College, a.d. 



1518—1517, p. 816. 

Divinity School, 44; pendant, 



280 ; built A.D. 1445—1454, p. 804. 

Jesus College, 44, 818. 

Lincoln College, 44, 818. 

Magdalen College, built a.d. 



1475—1480, p. 809 ; tower, a.i>. 1492 
—1505, pp. 272, 812. 

Merton Colle|;e Chapel, east 

window, 198 ; cormoe, 202* ; choir, 
A.D. 1274—1300, p. 231 ; vestry win- 
dow, A.D. 1310, p. 287* ; west win- 
dow, 258 ; corbel, 271* ; parapet, 
276* ; transepts, a.i>. 1424, p. 298; 
tower, A.D. 1448—1450, p. 304. 

Merton College Idbraiy, a.d. 



1354—1378, p. 248. 

New College, built a. n. 1880— 



1386, p. 290 ; windows, 257 ; tower, 
274*. 

Oriel College, 44. 

Schools, 4, 44, 818. • 

St. Aldate's Church, south aisle. 



A.i>. 1335 ; corbel, 288*. 

St. Bernard's College, a.d. 1487, 



p. 801. 

St. John's College gateway, 



251*, 253. 

St. Mary's Church, chancel, a.d. 



1443—1445, p. 808 ; nave, a j>. 1488, 
p. 811. 

St. Mazy Magdalen Church, 



buttresses, 201 ; parapet, 215 ; south 
aisle, A.D. 1818—1337, p. 288 ; niche, 
267* ; tower, 274*. 
Wadham College, 44, 318. 



Packington Church, a.d. 1150, p. 92. 
PiBStum, Temples at, 19, 20. 
Pamber Churdi, Early English braces, 

145. 
Paris, Luxembourg, 14. 
monastery of St. Victor, 98. 
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Paris, St. ICaxtin des Firte, stairoase, 
161. 

Patrington Chnrdh, a.d. 1368— 1S71, 
p. 248. 

Pannton, tower, 273. 

Penrith Castle, a.d. 1396—1398, p. 294. 

Penahurst Hall, a.d. 1341, p. 2^ ; aj>. 
1392, p. 293. 

Penihore Abbey, a.d. 1223—1239, p. 
165. 

— Churoh, Boaih aisle, aj>, 1484, 
p. 301. 

Peterborough Cathedral, tiiforinm ar- 
cade, 60 ; moulding, 60* ; ceiling, 
70 ; groined roof, 71* ; east end, 73, 
74 ; nave, 77 ; choir, a..d. 1117 — 
1143, p. 91 ; transepts, i^n. 1166^ 
1177, p. 103 ; drcnlar window, 120* ; 
niche, 136* ; pinnacle, 143* ; front, 
163 ; triforimn, a.d. 1140, 164 ; Pre- 
bendal house, 176 ; west front, 148, 
164 ; consecrated a.d. 1237, p. 170 ; 
piscina, 204* ; battlement, 276 ; east 
end, JL.D. 1440—1600, p. 303. 

gatehouse to Bishop's Palace, 

▲J>. 1303, p. 286. 

Piddington Church, window, 184* ; 
niche, 204*. 

Piddleton Church, a.d. 1606, p. 313. 

Plymouth, St. Andrew's, section of pier, 
261*. 

Poitiers, Church of Notre Dame, 98. 

Polebrook Churoh, window, 116*, 119; 

Eisoina, 137* ; spire, 143 ; spire- 
ghts, 193 ; roof, 217*. 
Ponton (Little) Churoh, cross, 142* ; 

completed a.i>. 1619, p. 317. 
Porchester Church, Korman front, 73* ; 

founded a.d. 1133, p. 96. 
Portsmouth, St. Thomas Church, aj>. 

1180-1200, p. 109. 
Postlip Churoh, base, 67*. 
Pounton Church, a.i>. 1619, p. 317. 
Poynings Churoh, window, a. n. 1368, 

pp. 247, 248*. 
Priene, Temple of liinerra Polias, 26, 

26. 



Badford Churoh, a.d. 1160, p. 92. 
Bamsey Church, consecrated a. n. 1287, 

p. 170. 
Baunds Church, west window, 118; 

section of west porch, 136* ; sunk 

panel, 141* ; spire, 143 ; window, 

148 ; cusp, 156* ; east window, 166* ; 

moulding, 210* ; roof, 217*. 
Beading Abbey, founded a.d. 1121, p. 

92. 
Bepton Churoh, a.i>. 1172, p. 104. 
Bheims, St.Bemi*8 Church, buttress, 

64. 



Bievaulx Abbey, founded a.d. 1131, p. 

96 ; staircase, 161. 
Bingstead Church, window, 119*. 
Bipon Minster, a.i>. 1238, p. 169 ; tower, 

A.i>. 1469, p. 806. 
Boche Abbey, founded a.d. 1147, p. 99. 
Bochester Castle, 77, 83 ; ao). 1126— 

1136, p. 96. 
Cathedral, 47; chapter-house, 

61 ; roof, 70 ; west front, 68, 73 ; 

nave, 77; Qundulph*s ciypt, 83 ; £r- 

nulf 's work, a.d. 1116 — 1130, p. 91 ; 

diaper- work, 91* ; consecrated, 96 ; 

roof, 146 ; choir, a.d. 1225—1239, 

p. 167 ; tomb of Haymo de Heathe, 

A.i>. 1366, p. 244. 

St. ioidrew's Church, conse- 



crated A.D. 1137, p. 97. 
Bome, arches, of the Goldsmiths, 82 ; 

Septimius ScTerus, 32 ; column from, 

29* ; Titus, 33 ; IVajan, 31. 

Basilica of Antoninus, 80. 

Basilica of S. Maria in Traste- 

▼ere, 28. 

Baths of Diodesian, 80, 82. 

Columns of Trajan and Anto- 



nine, 18. 

Forum of Nerva, 80. 

Pantheon, 30. 

Portico of Seyerus, 30. 

St. Paul's Church, 3, 31. 

Temples of Antoninus andFaus- 



tina, 80 ; Bacchus, 82 ; Concord, 27 ; 
Fortuna Yirilis, 23, 26; columns, 
ibid., 24*, 26; Jupiter Stator, 30; 
Jupiter Tonans, 80 ; Mars the Ayen- 
ger, 80 ; Vesta, 30. 

Theatre of Maroellus, odlnmn, 



17*, 22. 

Villa Papa Julia, 16. 



Boms^ Abbey Churoh, moulding, 69*; 
foot-ornaments, 67 ; triforium, 76 ; 
design of, 104 ; window, 117* ; ca- 
pital, 129*; tooth-omament, 138; 
foliage, 130, 140*, 142. 

Bopsley Churoh, a.d. 1380, p. 290 ; 
south porch, a.d. 1486, p. 811. 

Bosslyn Chapel, a.d. 1446 — 1490, p. 
804. 

Bouen Cathedral, north transept, 288. 

Buncom Churoh, pier, 126. 

Bushden Church, west porch, 228, 
224* ; window, 256* ; section of pier, 
261* ; cornice, 266* ; roof, 279*. 

Bytfsh Church, tower, aj>. 1460, p. 806. 

Saighton, BCanor-house, a.p. 1898, p. 

294. 
Salisbury Cathedral, 102, 168 ; window, 

118, 119 ; arches, 122 ; piers, 124 ; 

buttress, 182 ; base-moulding, 184* ; 

spire, 142 ; parapet, 144 -, roof, 144 ; 
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west firont, 147, 148, 163; Lady- 

chapel, 147 ; north, porch, 149 ; chap- 

ter-hoase, 153 ; a^. 1220—1258, p. 

164 ; tomb of Bp. Bridport, a.d. 1263, 

p. 174 ; chapter-house and cloister, 

A.D. 1263—1284, p. 175; crockets, 

208 ; tower and spire, a.d. 1331, p. 

239. 
Salonica, Inoantada, 80. 
Saltwood Castle, a. d. 1381— 1396, p. 

290. 
Sandford, window, 227*. 
Sandwich, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 

A.D. 1244, p. 172. 
Bawtrey Church, consecrated a.d. 1237, 

p. 170. 
Selby Abbey Church, section of pier, 

125* ; pier, 126 ; diaper-work, 139* ; 

arch, 194* ; choir, a.d. 1375, p. 249. 
Selinns, Temple of Jupiter, 19. 
Sens Cathedral, 108. 
Sherborne Abbey Church, porch, 72; 

eastern part, a.d. 1445—1449, p. 303 ; 

western part, a.d. 1475 — 1509, ib. 

CasUe, A.D. 1110—1139, p. 90. 

Shiplake, font, 225*. 

Shirbnrn Castle, a.i>. 1377, p. 289. 

Shobdon Church, carving, 63, 64* ; 

bmlt A.D. 1141—1150, p. 98. 
Shoreham, dripstone termination, 57*. 
(New) Church, mouldings, 59* ; 

east front, 149. 

(Old), tie-beam, 145. 



ShottesbroQKe Church, a.d. 1337, p. 

240. 
Shrewsbury, St. Mary's Abbey, 151. 
Sible Hedingham Church, tomb of Sir 

John Hawkwood, a.d. 1394, p. 293. 
Silk Willoughby, section of pier, 197*. 
Skelton Church, a.d. 1247, p. 173; 

porch, 150. 
Sleaford Church, a.d. 1403, p. 296. 
Slymbridge, capital, 66. 
Solihull, ciocket, 271*. 
Somerton Castle, a.d. 1281, p. 232. 
Souldem, cornice, 202*. 
Southampton, houses at, 77. 

St. Michael's Church, font, 76. 

South Moreton Church, tie-beams, 145 ; 

buttress, 262*. 
South Ockenden Church, 47. 
South Petherton, Manor-house, 288. 
Southwark, tomb of John Gower in 

St. Saviour's Church, a.d. 1408, p. 

296. 
Southwell Minster, pinnacles, 68 ; 

porch, 72 ; triforium, 75 ; choir, 

<&c., A.D. 1233—1294, p. 169. 
South Wingfield, porch, a.d. 1433— 

1455, p. 300*, 301. 
Spain, shrine of St. James of Com- 

postella, 98. 



Spalatro, Palace of Dioolesian, 3, 31. 

St.Aiban's Abbey Church, arch, 52; 
A.D. 1077—1093, p. 83 ; pillar, 53* ; 
moulding, 60* ; steeple, 68 ; west 
porch, 151 ; east end, a.i>. 1257, p. 
174 ; part of nave, a.d. 1195—1214, 
p. 161 ; diaper-work, 212* ; Lady- 
chapel, A.D. 1308—1326, p. 236; 
south aisle, a.d. 1323, p. 238; screen, 
A.D. 1342—1396, p. 241 ; ceiling of 
choir, A.i>. 1420—1440, p. 298 ; tomb 
of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
A.D. 1446, p 304 ; sepulchral chapel 
of Abbot Wheathamsted, a.i>. 1460, 
pp. 298, 306 ; altar-soreen, aj>. 1476 
—1484, p. 809. 

St. Alban's, Eleanor Cross, 834. 

Stamford, Hospital of St. Leonard, 
100. 

St. George's, a.d. 1450, p. 805. 

St. John's, A.D. 1451, p. 805. 

St.Maiy's spue, 143, 215. 

St. Andrews, St. Bule's Church, aj». 
1127—1144, p. 95. 

Stanley St. Leonard's, capital, 66*. 

Stanton Harold, debased church, 44. 

Stanwiok Church, base, 114* ; win- 
dow, 117* ; pier-arches, 122 ; capital, 
128*; corbel . table, 133*; sedile, 
136*. 

Stayerdale Prioiy Church, a.d. 1443, 
p. 303. 

St. Briavel's Castle, 162. 

St Cross Church, buttress, 64; base, 
67* ; east front, 74 ; founded a.d. 
1136, p. 97 ; door, 113*, 115. 

Stewkley Church, aj>. 1150, pp. 77, 92, 
103. 

St. Germain's, cross, 63*. 

Stoke Golding Church, a.d. 1275—1290, 
p. 231. 

Stoke-in-Teignhead, capital, 272*. 

Stoke Say Castle, a.d. 1291, p. 234. 

Stonehenge, circle of stones, 3. 

Stoneleigh Church, a.i>. 1122, p. 92. 

Stony Stratford, Eleanor Cross, 234. 

Stourbridge, capital, 65*. 

Stratford -on -Avon, circular window, 
189*; choir, a.d. 1465—1491, p. 
308. 

Stratton St. Michael, chancel, a.d. 
1487, p. 311. 

Strixton Church, circular window, 
120* ; front, 147*, 148. 

Suniumi, Temple of Minerva, 19, 20. 

Sutton, Manor-house, a.i>. 1398, p. 294. 

Swaton, dripstone termination, 133*. 

Swineshead Church, a.i>. 1148, p. 95. 

Syracuse, Temple of Minerva, 19. 



Taokley, dripstone termination, 265*. 
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Tattershall CasUe, aj>. 1483— U55, 
pp. 286, 299. 

Taunton, St. Mary's, tower, 272, 275*. 

Tenterden, steeple, a.d. 1462, p. 808. 

Teos, Temple of Bacchus, 25, 26. 

Tewkesbury Abbey Church, tower, 68 ; 
A.D. 1103—1121, p. 89; tomb of 
Abbot Alan, aj>. 1202, p. 162. 

Thorionm, Temple of Minerva, 19. 

Thombury Castle, a.d. 1511—1522, p. 
816. 

Thomey Abbey, a.d. 1015—1108, p. 85. 

Thornton Abbey, porch, 228 ; window, 
227* ; oriel window, 228* ; gate- 
house, 229 ; AJ>. 1382—1388, p. 293. 

Tickencote Church, 77. 

Tivoli, columns, Temple of Vesta, 28, 
29*, 30, 33. 

Tizorer Church, window, 119. 

Tong Church, south fusle, aj>. 1401 — 
1411, p. 295*. 

Totnes, s^tion of pier, 261*. 

Trunch Church, font, 38, 284 ; roof, 
278*. 

Tnxford Church, a.d. 1473, p. 308. 

Twyford, font, 152*. 

Tynemouth Priory, ruins, 147. 

Uffington Church, door, 113* ; niche, 

136. 
Upmarden, part of roof, 145*. 

Valle Crucis Abbey, ruins, 147. 
Versailles, orangery, 15. 

Wakefield, steeple, 143. 

Walsingham Church, font, 284. 

Prioiy, staircase, 151 ; buttress, 

201. 

Waltham Abbey Church, piers, 62; 
tiiforium, 75. 

Eleanor Cross, 154, 234 ; bat- 
tlement, 277. 

Walton (West), porch, 150. 

Wanborough, St. Andrew's Church, 
west tower, a.d. 1435, p. 301. 

Wardour Castle, aj>. 1392, p. 293. 

Warkton, doorway, 251*. 

Warkworth Castle, a.i>. 1435—1446, 
p. 301. 

Warmington Church, ceiling, 128, 146*; 
spire, 143. 

Warwick, Beanchamp Chapel, win- 
dow, 254*, 256; pinnacles, 264; 
east end, 282 ; panelled parapet, 276 ; 
tomb of Bichard de Beauchamp, aj>. 
1439, p. 302. 

St. Mary's Church, east end, 

282 ; A.n. 1381—1891, p. 290 ; east 
window, and section of mouldings, 
291*. 

Water-Eaton Chapel, 44. 



Wellow, font, 162*. 

Wells, Bishop's Palace, a.d. 1225 — 
1239, window,- 166* ; window of the 
hall, A.D. 1280—1292, p. 232* ; gate- 
house, A.D. 1340, p. 240. 

Cathedral, transept, 88 ; pier, 

126; west front, 148, 159, 161; nave, 
AJ>. 1225—1239, p. 166 ; west front, 
164 ; Lady-chapel, a.d. 1248—1264, 
p. 173; chapter-house, a.d. 1292 — 
1302, p. 175 ; central tower, a.i>. 
132U — 1337, p. 238; south-west 
tower, A.D. 1366—1386, p. 247 ; clois- 
ter, A.D. 1450—1465, p. 305; Bp. 
Beckington's Monumental Chapel, 
A.i>. 1465, p. 808. 

Deanery, 288. 

Vicars' Close, a.d. 1863, p. 247. 



Wenlock, Abbot's house, 288. 

Westenhanger Church, a.d.1520, p. 31 7. 

Westminster Abbey, choir ,89; masonry 
and window, 80* ; Chapel of the 
Pyx, A.D. 1065, p. 80* ; arcade, 81* ; 
dormitory, 48,61 ; window, 118, 121*; 
triforium arcade, 122* ; arch, 123* ; 
architrave, 122; sections of pier, 
124*, 125*; pillar, 127*; capital, 
128* ; flying buttresses, 132* ; dia- 
per-work, 139* ; foliage, 140*, 142 ; 
transepts, 147 ; compartment of the 
cloisters, 154* ; choir, a.d. 1245 — 
1269, p. 172 ; cloisters, 185 : diaper- 
work, 212* ; tomb of Henry HI., 
inscription, a j>. 1275—1291, p. 231* ; 
tomb of Queen Eleanor, head and 
arms, a.i>. 1291—1294, p. 233* ; tomb 
of Aymer de Vidence, a.d. 1324, p. 
238 ; Litlington's work, a.d. 1362— 
1386, p. 246 ; head of Queen PhiUppa, 
from her tomb, a.d. 1369, p. 248* ; 
doorway, 253* ; windows, 256, 257 ; 
head of Edward in., from his tomb, 
A.i>. 1377, p. 289* ; heads of Bichard 
n. and Queen Anne of Bohemia, 
from their tomb, a.i>. 1394, p. 293*. 

Hall, A.D. 1097, p. 88 ; niche, 

264; repaired a.d. 1897—1399, p. 
294; spandrel, 250; roof, 277. 

Henry the Seventh's Chapel, 



4, 121, 254*, 256, 257, 258, 260, 262, 
286 ; A.i>. 1503— 1520,p.313 ; buttress, 
264*; cornice, 266; niches, 268; 
panelling, 268; Tudor flower, 270* ; 
angel-bracket, 270* ; roof, 280. 

Palace, arch, 51*. 

St. Stephen's Chapel, a.d. 1849 



—1364, p. 241 ; mouldings, 242*. 
Whalley Abbey, a.d. 1348, p. 241. 
Whiston Church, a.d. 1534, p. 318. 
Whitby Abbey, destroyed a.d. 1175, p. 

106 ; vaulting-shafts, 126* ; buttress, 

131*, 132 ; ruins, 147. 
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Whitehall, banqaeting-honse, 4. 

Wigmore Abbey, 98. 

WiUingham, roof, 218*. 

Wimington Church, a.d. 1370—1890, 
p. 248. 

Winohoombe Church, a.d. 1456—1474, 
p. 306. 

Winchester, Castle hall, a.d. 1222— 
1235, p. 165*. 

Cathedral, arch, 52 ; interior, 

north transept, ▲.d. 1079— 1095, p. 
83, 84* ; masoniy, 84* ; pillar, 53*, 
54 ; capital, 68* ; base, 67* ; tower, 
68 ; roof, 70 ; font, 75 ; fall of tower, 
▲.D. 1107, p. 90 ; arch, 114* ; arches, 
124; presbytery, a.d. 1195—1204, 
p. 161 ; crockets, 213* ; Decorated 
ornament, 214* ; part of nave, a.d. 
1360—1366, p. 246 ; panel, 246*, 281, 
282 ; west front, 257 ; arch, 259* ; 
buttresses, 263* ; west porches, 283 ; 
naye and aisles, a.d. 1394 — 1410, p. 
294 ; shrine of William of Wykeham, 
▲.D. 1404, p. 296 ; continued a.d. 1404 
— 1447, p. 296 ; nave continued a.d. 
1447—1486, p. 804; Lady-chapel, 
rebuilt a.d. 1470—1524, p. 808. 

College, A.D. 1887—1398, p.292. 

St. Joim*s, screen, 207*. 



Windsor Castle, 286; part of upper 
ward, A.D. 1359—1873, p. 246. 

St. George's, 250, 256; west 

window, 257 ; panels, 258, 260 ; but- 
tress, 264 ; cornice ornaments, 266 
panelling, 268; angel-comloe, 270 
tomb-house, 276 ; battlement, 277* 
roof, 280 ; west front, 281, 282, 286 
chapel, A.i>. 1481—1508, p. 809 ; vault 
of choir, chapel, a.d. 1507 — 1520, 
p. 314. 

Winscombe Church, a.d. 1363, p. 247. 

Witham Friary Church, a.d. 1176— 
1186, p. 109. 

Witney, spire, 148. 

Wobum, Eleanor Cross, 284. 

Wolverhampton Church, aj>. 1439, p. 
802. 

Woodford Church, arches,123* ; mould- 
ing of door, 185* ; south pordi, 150*. 

Wootton Church, capital, 65*. 

Worcester Cathedral, rebuilt, a.d. 1084 
—1089, p. 84 ; pillar, crypt, 86* ; 
doorway, 47 ; crypt, 67 ; choir, a.d. 



1203 — 1250, p. 162; monument of 
Arthur Tudor, a.d. 1502—1504, p. 
313. 

Worcester Priory, a.d. 1369, p. 248. 

Worm-LeightonChuroh, a. d. 1150, p.92. 

Worstead Church, 229. 

Wotton Church, a.d. 1122, 92. 

Wrexham, tower, 272. 

Wymondhun, font, 285*. 

Wythney Church, a.d. 1188, p. 96. 

Tatton Church, completed a.d. 1476, 
p. 809. 

Teivertoft, panelling, 268*. 

Tork Cathedral, a.d. 1093, p. 87 ; cir- 
cular window, 119 ; windows, 121*, 
182*, 193, 227*; arohes,123*; tran- 
septs, 122 ; piers, 124, 196 ; capitals, 
129*; cornice, 138*; tooth -orna- 
ment, 138* ; foliage, 180, 141* ; 
transept ends, 147 ; iiouth transept, 
AJ>. 1227—1240, p. 168 ; north tran- 
sept, A.D. 1250—1260, p. 173 ; tomb 
of Abp. Gray, a.d. 1255—1260, p. 
174 ; crockets on tomb of Abp. Gray, 
142* ; open foliage, tomb of Abp. 
Gray, 115* ; west doorways, 178 ; 
west window, a.d. 1888, pp. 181, 185, 
240 ; windows in passage, 182* ; 
windows of nave, 185, 240 ; flowing 
tracery, 185 ; arch, 194 ; pier, 196 ; 
oapitals,199* ; buttress,200 ; foliage, 
208 ; west towers, 215 ; roof, 216 ; 
west front, 220 ; choir, 229 ; nave, 
A.D. 1291—1845, pp. 215, 234 ; p>art, 
A.D. 1348, p. 241 ; wooden ceiling, 
A.D. 1855, p. 244 ; Lady-chapel, a.d. 
1861—1372, p. 246 ; east window, 
A.D. 1405—1408, pp. 256, 296 ; clear- 
story window, 254*, 257 ; east end, 
282 ; choir, 286 ; central tower, a.d. 
1389—1407, pp. 278, 292 ; screen,A.D. 
1472, p. 308. 

Christ Church, door, 179*. 

Guildhall, A.D. 1446, p. 804. 

St. Margaret's Church, 68. 

St Martin's Church, a.d. 1487, 



p. 802. 

St. Mary's Abbey, a.d. 1271— 



1292, p. 175. 

St. Maurice's Church, 50. 

St. Michael, Spurrier-gate, bat- 



tlement, 277*. 



ENGLISH 

BsDFOBDSHiBE, vide Clapham, Col- 
mouth, Dunstable, Luton, Wiming- 
ton, Wobum. 

Bebkbhibx, vide Appleton, Binfield, 
Bradfield, Bray, Cholsey, Donington, 
Faringdon, Hurley, North Moreton, 



COUKTIES. 

Beading, Shottesbrooke, South More- 
ton, Uffington, Windsor. 
BucKixvoHAHSHiBE, vide Bumham, 
Chetwode, Dinton, Eton, Hillesdon, 
Kimble, Notley, Stewkley, Stony 
Stratford. 
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CiMBBiDoaBBiBB, vide Balaham, Gam- 
bridge, Chatteris, Ely, Over, Stour- 
bridge, Thorney, Willingham. 

Cheshibb, vide Birkenhead, Chester, 
Inoe, Banoom, Saighton, Satton. 

CobnwaijL, vide St. Germain's. 

CuHBBBLAMD, vide Arthnret, Calder, 
Carlisle, Llanereoet, Naworth, Pen- 
rith. 

Dbbbybhibx, vide Ashboam, Bread- 
sail, Chaddesden, Derby, Ma<3kworth, 
Bepton, South Wingfield. 

Detonshibb, vide Collompton, Exeter, 
Kenton, Plymouth, Stoke-in-Teign- 
head, Totnes. 

DoBSBT8HiBB,fnd«Athelhampton, Ceme 
Abbas, Piddleton, Sherborne. 

J>xmBAM,vide Durham, Finohale, Gates- 
head, Lindisfame. 

Essex, vide Chelmsford, Colchester, 
Earl's Colne, Copford, Hedingham, 
Layer Mamey, Malfon, Sible He- 
dingham, SouUi Ookenden, Waltham. 

Flintshzbb, vide Gresford, Mold. 

Gloucestbbshibb, o{<2«BiBhop'BCleeve, 
Cheltei^ham, Chipping Campden, Ci- 
rencester, Gloucester, Iron Acton, 
Northleach, Slymbridge, Stanley St. 
Leonards, Tewkesbury, Thornbury, 
Windicombe, Wootton. 

Hampshibb, vide Amport, Beaulieu, 
Christchurch, East Meon, Eling, 
Netley, Pamber, . Porohester, Ports- 
mouth, Bomsey* Southampton, St. 
Cross, Winchester. 

HsBEroEDSHiBE, vide Brinsop, Here- 
ford, Leominster, 8faobdon,Wigmore. 

Hbbtfobdshibb, v.Buckland, Hitchin, 
North Mimms, St. Alban's. 

Esirr, vide Ashford, Barfreston, Can- 
terbury, Charing, Chartham, Chart, 
Couling, Davington, Dover, Eltham, 
Eynesford, Horsemonden, Knowle, 
Maidstone, Mailing, Meopham, Min- 
ster, Monk's Horton, Penshurst, Bo- 
ohester, Byarsh, Saltwood, Sand- 
wich, Tent^en, Westenhanger. 

Lancabhibb, vide Fumess, Huyton, 
Lancaster, Manchester, Whalley. 

Leicbstbbbhibb, vide Ashby FolriQe, 
Burrough, Loughborough, Stanton 
Harold, Stoke Golding, Twyford. 

LnrcoLNBHiBB, vide Ancaster, Barton- 
on-Humber, Bolton, BoothbyPagnel, 
Boston, Glee, CrowUnd, Dosning- 



ton, Ewerby, Frampton, Grantham, 
Ligoldmels, Lincoln, Louth, Morton, 
Paunton, Ponton, Pounton, Bamsey, 
Bopsley, Sawtrey, Silk Willoughby, 
Sleaford, Somerton, Stamford, Swa- 
ton, Swineshead, Tattershall, Thorn- 
ton. 

MmDLBSBX, vide London, Westminster. 
MoNHOXTTHBHiBB, vide St. Briavel's. 

NoBFOLx, vide Castle Acre, Castle Bi- 
sing, Chromer, East Dereham, Fering- 
ton, Haugbton-in-the-Dale, Ingham, 
Lynn, Norwich, Stratton St. Michael, 
Trunch, Walsingham, West Walton, 
Worstead, Wymondham. 

NoBTHAHPTONSHiBB, vide Addiugtou 
(great), Addington (little), Alington, 
Apthorp, Aynho, Bamack, Barton, 
Barton Segrave, Barton Stacey, Cais- 
tor. Castle Adiby, Castor, Cotter- 
stock, Cranford St. Andrew, Denford, 
Finedon, Fotheringhay, Gedding- 
ton, Grafton Underwood, Hargrave, 
Higham Ferrers, Irchester, Irthling- 
borough. King's Sutton, Kings- 
thorpe, Kislingbuty, Norborough, 
Nor&ampton,Oundle, Peterborough, 
Polebrook, PostUp, Baunds, Bing- 
stead, Bushden, Stanwick, Strixton, 
Warkton, Warmington, WhiBton, 
Woodford, Telvertoft 

NoBTHXJMBERLAHD, vide Hcxham, New- 
caBtle-upon-Tyne,Tynemouth,Wark- 
worth. 

NoTTiNOHA]CBHiBB,tH(i«Crumwell, Haw- 
ton, Newark, Southwell, Tnxf ord. 

OxTOBDBHiBB, vide Bamptou, Beckley, 
Bloxham, Bucknell, Clinton, Cowley, 
Dorchester, Ducklington, Ensham, 
Ewelme,Handborough, Hethe,Iffley, 
Kidlington, Milton, Minster Lovell, 
Northmoor, Oxford, Hddington, 
Sandford, Shiplake, Shirbum, Soul- 
dem, Tackley, Water-Eaton, Witney. 

BuTLANDSHiBB, vtde Ketton, Oakham, 
Tickenoote, Tixover. 

SwBovsaisE^vide Acton Bumel, Alber- 
bury, Buildwas, Hales Owen, lil- 
liefiuhall, Shrewsbury, Stoke Say, 
Tong, Wenlock. 
SoxEBBBTBHiBB, vide Bath, Bristol, 
Congresbury, Glastonbury, Hinton, 
HuiuiEpiscopi, Low Ham, Muchel- 
ney, Nunney, Otheiy, SouUi Pether- 
ton, Staveidale, Taunton, Wellow, 
WeUs, Winscombe, Witham, Tatton. 
I STAnoBDBBiBB, vide Barton-under- 
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Needwood, Lichfield, Wolyerhamp- 
ton. 

BuTFOLK, vide Brandon, Bury Bt. Ed- 
mnnd'B, Debenham, Hengrave, Ipg- 
wich, LaTenfaam. 

BuRBET, vide Gompton, Great Book- 
ham, Guildford, Lambeth, Meirow, 
Southwark. 

BusBSX, vide Arundel, Battle, Bishop- 
Btone, Bodyam, Chichester, East 
Hothby, Etchingham, Newhayen, 
poynings, Shoreham, Upmaiden. 

Warwicxbhibb, vide Compton-Win- 
yate, Coventey, Hathe, Herberbury, 
EenUworth .Leamington Jx)ngComp- 
ton, Maxstoke, Paclongton, Badford, 
Solihull, Stoneleigh, 8tratford-on- 
Avon, Warwick, Wonn • Leighton, 
Wotton. 



WiLTSHiBB, vide Bradenstoke, Brad- 
ford-on-ATon, Devizes, Edington, 
Laoock, Longleat, Malmesbnry, Ba- 
lisbury, Btonehenge, Wanborongh, 
Wardour. 

WoBCEBTEBSHiBB, truk Bredon, Ghad- 
desley Gorbeit, Evesham, Leigh, 
Malvern, Pershoxe, Worcester. 

ToRKSHiBB, vide Adel, Aughton, Be- 
verley, Bridlington, Byland, Cat- 
terick, Conisburgh, Darton, Don- 
caster, Fountains, Gisbume, Guis- 
borough, Headon, Howden, Hull, 
Eirkham, Eirkstall, Lastingham, 
Markingfield, Kun-Monkton, Pa- 
trington, Bievaulz, Bipon, Boehe, 
Selby, Bkelton, Wakefield, Whitby, 
York. 
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WALES, vide Bangor, Caernarvon, Haverfordwest, Llan Tysilio, Wrexham. 

SCOTLAND, vide Edinburgh, Elgin, Glasgow, Kelso, Melrose, Bosslyn, 
St. Andrew*s. 

IBELAND, vide Cashel, Corkenrouth, De Surio, Fermoy, Holy Cross, Innis- 
corthy, Lismore, Wythney. 

ISLE OF MAN, vide Bussyn. 



FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



Abu Mikob, vide Miletus, Mylassa. 

France, vide Amiens, Bayeux, Caen, 
Laon, Paris, Poitiers, Bheims, 
Bouen, Sens, Versailles. 

Gebuant, vide Cologne. 

Greece, vide £gina, Athens, Corinth, 

DeloR, Priene, Salonica, Sunium, 

Teos. 



Ibtbu, vide Spalatro. 
Italy, vide Beneventum, Metapontom, 
PflBstum, Bome, TivoU. 

Palbbtikb, vide Jerusalem. 

SxciLT, vide ^gesta, Agrigentnm, Se- 
linus, Syracuse. 
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ABO OF GOTHIC ABCHITECTXJRE. 

By the late John Hbnby Parkeb, C.B., Hon. M.A. Ozon, 

F.S.A. Lond., Ac Third Edition. 274 pp., square 16mo., 

with 200 Woodcats, oloth, Zs. 

" It is scaroelj seoeaury to saj that tbit is a good and juetnl little book. 
Tbe author of the well-known * Glosaary of ArohiieetuTe ' was not likely 
to liitU in his A B C, and has produced a short and admirable view of tbe 
growth and progress of Gothic architecture in England, illustrated at ererr 
stace with aocnrate woodcuts of well-chosen examplei*. Its siae is suited 
to tile pocket, and it will be an iuTaluable tMMile mecum for cTery one who 
Tislts old ohurehes or other old buildings, whether as student or ezcur- 
tAoai»l,**^The Academy, Sept, 24, 1S81. 

THE GLOSSABY OF A&OHITECTUBB 

ABRIDGED. 

A CONCISE GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 

GRECIAN, ROMAN, ITALIAN, AND GOTHIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By tbe late J. H. Pabxbb, C.B., M.A., F.S.A. 
A New EdUiont revised. Fcap. 8vo., with nearly 600 Hlaa- 
trations, in ornamental cloth, 7m. 6d. 

ABCHITEGTXTBAIi DCANTTAIj. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

By the late J. H. Pabkbb, C.B., MA., F.S.A, with 200 Illui- 
trations, and a Topographical and a Gloasarial Index. 8ixth 
Bdition, wUh Additiom, Fcap. 8vo., in ornamental cloth, 6«. 

GOTHIO ABOHITEOTUBE. 

AN ATTEMPT TO DISCRIMINATE THE STYLES OF 
ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, from the Conquest 
TO THE Reformation: with a Sketch of the Grecian and 
Roman Orders. By the late Thomas Rickman, F.S.A. Seventh 
Edition, with cofaiiderable Additions, chiefly Historical, by the 
late J. H. Parker, C.B., M.A., F.S.A., and numerous lllui« 
trations. Medium Svo., cloth, 16j. 

MEDI2BVAL SGUIiPTUBE. 
A SERIES OF MANUALS OF GOTHIO ORNA- 
MENT. No. 1. Stone Carving; 2. MouLOiNas; 2. Sur- 
face Ornament. 16mo., price l«. each. 
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AnCE^OLOQT. 



THB DOMESTIO AB0U1TECTT7BB OF THE 

MIDDLE AOE89 

FROM THE CONQUEST TO HENRT VIII. By the late 
T. HtTDSOv TnursB and the late J. H. Pabxbb, C.B. Second 
Edition, 4 yolk, 8yo., profiuely Illustrated, cloth, £8 12«. 

Separately. 

Vol. I. FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE END OF 

THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Bj T. Hudson Turkbr. Second Edition, 8to., 
cloth, 2I#. 

Vol. II. FROM EDWARD I. TO RICHARD II.. (the 

Edwardian Period, or the Decorated Style). 8to., cloth, 2U. 

Vol. III. FROM RICHARD II. TO HENRY VIII. (or 

the Perpendicular Style). With numerous Illustrations. By 
the late J. H. Parker, G.B. In 2 ParU. 8to., R lOt. 

MILITABT ABOHITEOTUBB, 

Translated from the French of E. Viollet-lb-Duc, by M. Mac- 
DERMOTT, Esq., Architect. With the Original French £n- 
- grarings. Second Edition, with a Preface by the late J. H. 
Parker, C.B., F.S.A., &o. Medium Svo., cloth, lOt, 6d, 

**The arohsBologleal interest of this book Is Tery grenu Like all 
M. YiolIet-le-Dao'8 works, it is done thoroughly and illustrated with 
dealgns which in themselves are of no small Talae to the student. . . . 
Perhaps the most interesting part, however, of this work is Mr. J. H. 
Parker's Preface to the Second £ditioii."^/oAn Bull, 

MEDL2EVAL GLASS PAINTINQ. 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE DIFFERENCE OF 

STYLE OBSERVABLE IN ANCIENT GLASS PAINT- 
INGS, especially in England, wHh Hints on Glass Painting, 
by the late Charles Winston. With Corrections and Addi- 
tions by the Author. A New Edition, 2 vols.. Medium Syo., 
with numerous coloured Engravings, cloth, £1 11«. 6cL 

MEBLSVAL ABH017B. 
ANCIENT ARMOUE AND WEAPONS IN 

EUROPE. By John Hewitt, Member of the Archseological 
Institute of Great Britain. The work complete, from the Iron 
Period of the Northern Nations to the Seventeenth Century. 
8 vols., 8vo., U. \U.6d. 

MEDLSVAL IBONWOEK. 

SERRTJEERIE DU MOTEN-AGE. Par Ratmoot 

Bordeaux. Forty Lithographic Plates, by G. Bouet, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Small 4to., cloth, £1* 



AJBLCRMOLOQY AUD AECEITBCTXTRE. 



THB AB0H2B0L0GY OF BOHE. 

THE ARCHEOLOGY OF ROME. With Plates, 
Plant, and Diagrams. By the late J. H. Pabkbb, C.B. 

Part 1. Peimitiyi FosTinoATiovs. Second Edition, Svo., 
wicb 69 Plates, cloth, 21«. 

Part 2. Walls and Gatbs. Second Edition, nearUf readjf. 

Part 3. CoKSTBUOTiON 07 Walls. Second EdUion, «» tie 
Preee. 

Part 4. The EoTPTiiir Obblibks, with a condse aoconnt of 
their history drawn up entirely from the inscriptions upon 
them, by the late William Palheb, of Magdalen Collie. 
To which is added, A Supplbmbnt to Parts 1, 2, 8, forming 
the first volume, on the ** Primitiye Fortifications, the Walls 
and Gates of Rome, and the Ck)nstmotion of Walls.*' With 
28 Plates. 

Second Edition, to whidh is added Translations of 

the Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, by Dr. BntcH and the Bev. G. 
Tohlisson; Pliny's account of them in the first century, 
and that of Ammianus Marcellinus in the fourth ; Professor 
Donaldson's Essay on Obelisks ; Dr. Bibch's Notes upon the 
Obelisks, and an Egyptian Scarabieus. 8 Plates, 8yo., cl., 5#. 

Part 6. Thb Fobuv Rouanum bt Magnum. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 41 Plates, 8vo., doth, lOt . 6d 

Part 6. Thb Yu Baoba, was originally published with Part 5, 
the '* Forum Bomanum;" it is now separated, and to the 
New Edition is added a complete account of the Excayations 
IN Bomb fbom a.d. 1485 to thb pbbsent time. Second Edi- 
tion, Revieed and Enlarged, 86 Plates, 8to., doth, 129. 

Part 7. The CoLOSSBUic. 86 Plates, Svo. Second Edition, 
in the Frees, 

Part 8. The Aquxduots ov Avoibnt Bomb. 21 Plates, 8to.» 
doth, Ihs, 

Part 9. Tombs in and kbab Roxb, and 

Part 10. Fttnbbxal and Eablt Chiustian Sctlptubx. 
89 Plates, Svo., doth, 16t. 

Part 11. Cettboh and Altab Dxoobations and Mosaio Pio- 
TUBBS IN ROMB. 20 Plates, 8vo., cloth, lOf . 6(2. 

Part 12. Thb Cataoombs ov Romx. 87 Plates, 8ya, cloth, lU. 

Part 18. Eablt and Mxdlbyal Gastlbs. NearUf ready. 

Part 14. Thb Mbdlbyal Chitbohbs. Nearly ready. 



THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF THE 

CITY OF ROME, abridged from Mr. Parker's ''Archeology 
of Rome." For Students. Second Edition. Post 8?o., cloth, 
with Plan of Rome, and 86 pp. of Illustrations, 6#. 
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ARCHITECTURAL TOPOGRAPHY. 



ENGLISH CHUBCHBS IK C0X7KTIBS; 

OE, JLN ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUNT OF 
EVERY CHURCH IN 



Bbrkbhirb, 2$, 6d. 
Buckinghamshire, 2t.6d, 

OZPORDSHIRE, 2$. 6d. 

The Diocese op Oxford, con- 
taiuing the above S Counties, 
in 1 vol., 8to., cloth, 7«. M, 



Bedfordshire, 2». M, 
Cambridoeshire, 4«. 
Huntingdonshire, 2s.6dL 
The DiocBSB of £lt, contain- 
ing the sboYe, 1 vol., cK, 10c.6ii. 
Suffolk, tnth Engmvingt^ 
7«. 6d. 



Its Dedication. — Supposed date of Erection or Alteration. — Ob- 
jects of Interest in or near. — Notices of Fonts. — Glsss, Furniture, 
-»and other details.— Also Lists of Dated Examples, Works re- 
lating to the County, &c. 

WESTMINSTBB ABBEY. 

GLEANINGS FROM WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By 
Qbobgb Oiibbbt Soott, R.A., F.S.A. With Appendices rap* 
plying Farther Particnlars, and completing the History of the 
Abbey Buildings, by the late William Burgib, and others. 
Second JEdUion, enlarged, eonteuninff manjf new lUueiraiione 
ly O. Jewitt. Medium 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 10s. Gd. 

WELLS. 

iLLXTSTBATIOirg OV THB ABGHITSOTITIIAL AHTIQITITISS OV THB 

CiTT ov Wells: 82 Photographs, Folio size, in portfolio, 
price SI. 8#. ; or separately, Zt. 6d. each. 

Also 16 Photographs, in 8to., reduced from the above, in 
a case, price Ihe. ; or separately, 1#. each. 

Glastonbitbt Abbbt : 9 Photographs, Folio sise, in portfolio, 
price 12.; or separately, 2t. 6d. each. 

DoBBBTSHiBX: 23 Photographs, Folio size, in portfolio, price 
4Z. 49. ; or separately, 2e. Bd. each. 

DOVEB. 

THE CHURCH AND FORTRESS OF DOVER 

CASTLE. By the Key. John Pucklb, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Mary's, Dover. Medium 8to., cloth, 5t. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 



TOPOGRAPHICAL & HISTORICAL WORKS, 

BsLiLTQffo TO OXFOHD AHD NEIGHBOUBHOOD. 



OXFOED.— A HAND-BOOK FOR VISITORS TO 

OXFORD. Illustrated by One Hundred and Forty- five 
Woodcuts by Jewitt, and Twenty-six Steel Plates by Le Keuz, 
and a new coloured Plan. A New Edition* 8vo., ornamental 
eloth« 12«. 

OXFORD.— THE VISITOR'S GUIDE TO OXFORD. 

With 110 Illustrations and a coloured Plan, Post Svo., in 
ornamental wrapper, ]«.; cloth, 2<. 

OXPORD.— SELECTIONS FROM THE RECORDS 

OF THE CITY OF OXFORD, with ExtracU from other 
Documents illustrating the Municipal History : Henry VIII. 
to Elizabeth, [1509— 158S]. Edited, by Authority of the Cor- 
poration of the City of Oxford, by the late William H. Turner, 
of the Bodleian Library ; under the direction of Robert S. 
Hawkins, late Town Clerk. Royal 8vo., cloth, £\ I<. 

OXFORD.— SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF WALTER 

DE MERTON, Lord High Chancellor of England, and 
Bishop of Rochester; Founder of Merton College. By Ed- 
mund, Bishop of Nelson, New Zealand ; late Fellow of Merton 
College. 8T0., 2«. 

OXFORDSHIRE.^DOMESDAY BOOK, or the Great 

Survey of England of William the Conqueror, a.d. m lzxxvi. 
Facsimile of the part relating to Oxfordshire. Folio, cloth, 8<. 

HEIOHBOITRHOOD OF OXFORD. — Guide to Archi- 

teetural Antiquities in the Neighbourhood of Oxford. New 
Edition, nearly ready, 

DORCHESTER, Ozon, the History of. BsmsH 
Earthworks — Roman Camp — Bibhopric; and the Archi- 
tectural History op the Church, compiled from the best 
Authorities. With a General Introduction by the late J. H. 
Parker, C.B., M.A., F.S.A., &c. Medium 8vo., cloth, with 
Two Plans and 60 Woodcuts by O. Jewitt, price lOf. — Also 
separately, the Introduction, and Extracts from previous Works, 
&c, in wrapper, price 4«. 

GREAT HASELEY, Oxfordshire, Some Remarks 
upon the Church of. Second Edition, 8to., cloth, £i. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS {eonUnued). 



IFFLEY, Oxfordshire, A History of the Township of. 
A New Edition. By Edward Marshall, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of C.C.C, Oxford. Ciowii 8to., cloth, 4«. 

CHUBCH ENSTONE, Ozod, An Account of the 
Township of. By the Bame Author, Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 

ABnrGDOH.— An Account of the Brotherhood of the 

Holy Gross, and of the Hospital of Christ in Abingdon, by 
Francis Little, 1627. Edited by C. D. Cobham, B.C.L. 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 

BEBE8HIBE. — Inventory of Furniture and Ornaments 

in the Chuiches in the County of Berkshire, in the last year 
of Edward the Sixth : Transcribed from the Original Records, 
with Introduction and Explanatory Notes by Walter Momev, 
F.S.A. Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 8«.6d. 



AlfJ) WORKING DRAWINGS OF TEE 

FOLLOWING. 

lCiir8T£& LoTSLL Chttbch, Ozfosdshibx. Folio, 5#. 

A T617 slsfsnt spseimsn of ths Psrpsndieolar style. To held UO psnons. 

LiTTLBMORB Chxtiich, Oxfobdshibe. Seoond FJditian, 

with the designs of the painted Glass Windows. Folio, 5$. 

A snuU modem Cbareh, In the Barly BngUsh itjle. Slse, 60 fset bj U, 
and 40 feet high. Cost, 800/. Holds 210 persons. 

Shottssbbokb Chusch, Bebks. Folio, Ss, 6 J. 

A good and pnre speeimsn of ths Deeoraiedstjle. 

WiLCOTB ChUBCH, OxPOBDSHmB. Folio, 8#. 6 J. 

A small Church in the Decorated stjle. Sise, 60 feet bj SO. 
Bstimsted cost, WiL Holds 160 persons. 



St. Babtholombw's Csapxl, Ozeoed. Folio, 3«. 6d. 

A small Chapel in the Barlj Perpendicular itrle. Sise, S4 feet by 16. 
Bstimated cost, SS8<. Holds 00 persons. 

OxFOBD BuBiAL-Gsouin) Ghapbls. Folio, 10«. 6i. 

1. Norman. 2. Early English. 8. Decorated. 

Separately, each 6t, 



TOPOCHtATEICAL V0MK8 (canHmted). 



YOEK. — ^Memoirs Illustrative of the History and An* 

tiquities of the Connty and City of York. Proceedingi of 
jtrehaologieal IrutituU at York. With 134 Illastrations. Syo., 
cloth, 10«. M. 

WINGHE8TEE.— Proceedings of the Archaeological 

Institute at Winchester in 18i5. Svo., lOs. 6<i. 

WINCHESTER.— Wykehamioa : a History of Win- 
chester College and Commoners, from the Foundation to the 
Present Day. By the Rev. H. G. ADAMS, M.A., late Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. Post 8?a, cloth, 608 pp., with 
Nineteen Illastrations, 10«. 6d, 

HISTOEICAL MEMORIALS OF BEAUCHIEF 

ABBEY, near Derby. By S. O. Addt, M A. 4tOn 16«. 

ST. ASAPH.— Esgobaeth Llanelwy. A History of the 
Diocese of St. Asaph, Qeneral, Cathedral, and ParoohiaL 
With DliiBtrations. By the Bev. D. B. Tbokas, M.A., Beotor 
of St. Mary's, Cefn. Svo., doth, £1 17«. 6d. 

SCOTLAND.-' Descriptive Notices of some of the 
Ancient Parochial and Collegiate Churches of Scotland, 
with Woodoats by 0. Jewitt. 8yo., 5t. 



WOBXIKO DBAWIirGS OF CHUBCHES, WITH VIEWS, 
ILEVATIOHS, SECnOHS, AND DETAILS. 

Puhlithed hy the Oxford Jrehitectural Saeiety, 

WABXIKeTON CHTTBGHy NoBTHAXFTOKSHIRB. Royal 
folio, cloth, lOf. 6d, 

A Une thirteenth-oentory Choreh. About 115 feet by 47. 

Stbixton Chttbgh, Nobthamptokshibe. Folio, 5#. 

A small Chnreh in ths Early English style. Calealated for SOO persons ; 

Cost, sboat 800/. 

Saikt Leokabd's, KiBxsTEADy LiiTCOLNSHiBE. Small 

folio, 6s, 

A small Chnreh in the Esrly English style* 4S feet by 19. 

See also Working Dramnge under Topographiedl Works 
in Neighbourhood of Oxford. 
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AECR^OLOCHCAL WOUKS. 



THE CALKNDAB OF THE PRAYER-BOOK 

ILLUSTRATED. (Comprising the flrat portion of the 
** Calendar of the Anglican Church/* with an Appendix on 
Emhlema, illustrated, enlarged, and corrected.) With upwards 
of Two Hundred Engravings from MediBval Works of Art. 
Fcap. 8fo., SUtk TkoHtandy ornamental cloth, 6<. 

INVENTORY of FTIRNITURE and ORNAMENTS 

REMAINING IN ALL THE PARISH CHURCHES OF 
HERTFORDSHIRE in the last year of the Reign of King ' 
Edward the Sixth : Transcribed Arom the Original Records, 
by J. £. CuBtAirs, F.R.H1BT.S0C Cr. Syo., limp doth, 4f. 

THE TRACT "DE INVENTIONE SANCTiE 

CRUCIS NOSTRA IN MONTE ACUTO ET DE 
DUCTIONE EJUSDEM APU1> WALTHAM," now first 
printed firom the Manuscript in the British Museum, with In- 
troduction, fto., by William Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor 
of Modem History. Royal 8to., price 6«. ; Demy Svo., 8<. 6<f. 

THE PRIMEVAL ANTIQIHTIES of ENGLAND 

AND DENMARK COMPARED. By J. J. A. Worsaab. 
Translated and applied to the illustration of similar remains in 
England, by W. J. Thoms, F.S.A., &c. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 8to., cloth, 6«. 

ART APPLIED TO INDUSTRY: A Series of 

Xiectures by the late Willux Bubgeb, F.R.I.BJL Medium 
8to., cloth, price 4f. 

OUR BRITISH ANCESTORS : WHO AND WHAT 

WERE THEY P An Inquiry serving to elucidate the Tradi- 
tional History of the Early Britons by means of recent Ex- 
cavations, Etymology, Remnants of Religious Worship, In- 
scriptions, &c. By the Rev. Saxuel Ltboks, M.A., F.S.A., 
Rector of Rodmarton. Post 8vo., cloth, 6«. 

OUR ENGLISH HOME: Its Early History and 
Progress. With Notes on the Introduction of Domestic 
Inventions. ThWd JSdUum. Crown 8to., 8«.6(i. 
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